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IT i> fit the public (hould receive through yoar 
hands what was written originally for the aflilt^Dce 
ot your younger lludiei, and wm then presented to you. 

; It was by the repeated importunities of our learned 

■ friend Mr John Eamcs, that I was perfuaded to revifc 

I thefe Rudiments of Logic } and when 1 had once fuf- 

* fered myfelf to begin the work> I was diawn nil! on- 

f ward far beyond my fird defign, even to the neglc£t, 

I or too long delay of other prelBng and important dc- 

I nands that wcic upon me. 

4 It has been my endeavour to form every part of thi» 
f treatifc both for the in^rufiron of lludencs, to opeit 
^ their way into the fciences, and for the more extenlive 
1 and general fervice of mankind, that the Gentleman' 
and the Chrtltian might find their account in the per- 
vfal as well as [he Scholar. I hare therefore collected 
. and propofcd the chief principles and rules of right 
f judgment in matters of common and facred importance, 
-' and painted out our tnoft frequent miltaVcs and preju- 
dices in the concerns of life and religion, that wc might 
better guard againil the fprings of error, guilt and lor' 
row, which furround us in every Hate of mortality. 
\ 
You know, Sir, the great dcligti of this noble fciencc 
» IS to refcue our reafoning powers from their unhappy 
^ fl.Lvcry and darkoefs ; and thus with all due fubmilfion 
and deference it offers a humble alliltance to aivine 
r^vtlation. Its chief bufincfs is to relieve the natural 
wcaLnclTcs of the tiund by fomf better efforts of na- 
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IV DEDICATION. 

ture ; it is to diffufe a light over the undcrftanding in 
our inquiries after truth, and not to furnifli the tongue 
with debate and controverfy. True Logic is not that 
noify thing that deah all in difpute and wrangling, to 
■which former ages had debafed and confined it ; yet 
its difciples mufl acknowledge alfo, that they are taught 
to vindicate and defend the truth, as well as to fearch 
it out. True Logic doth not require a long detail of 
hard words to amufe mankind, and to puiFup the mind 
with empty founds, and a pride of falfc learning; yet 
fome dillinQions and terms of art are neceflary to 
range every idea in its proper elafs^^ and^,to keep our 
thoughts from confuHon. The world Is^'^Tiow growa 
fo wife as not to fufFer this valuable art to be cngrofled 
by the Schools. In fo polite and knowng an age^ 
every Man of Rcafon will covet fome acquaintance 
with Logic, fmce it renders its daily fervice to wif* 
dom and virtue, and to the affairs of common life aa 
well as to the fciences. 

I will not prefurtic, Sir, that thi& littk book is im- 
proved fince its firft compofure, in proportion to the 
improvements of your manly age^ But when you ihall 
pleafe to review it in your retired hours, perhaps you 
may refrelh your own memory in fome of the earl3r 
parts of Learning : arid if you find all the addttionnt 
remarks and rules made fo familiar to you already by 
your own obfervation, that there is nothing new among^ 
them, it will be no unpleafing reficftion that you have 
lo far anticipated the prefcnt ^eal axid labour of, 



SIR, 

Tour moji Faithful and- 
Obedient Servant f 

I. WA1XS. 

Lo:U)ONy J:fg' 24^/; 1724- 
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LOGIC is the art of ufing reason * well in our 
inquiries after truth, and the communication of 
it to others. 

Reason * is the glory of human nature, and ono 
of the chief eminencies whereby we arc raifed above 
our felJow-creatures, the brutes, in this lower world. 
Reafony as to the power and principle of it, is the 
common gift of God to all' men, though all arc not 
favoured with it by nature in an equal degree ; but 
the acquired improvements of it in different men« 
make a much greater diftin£lion between them than 
nature had made. I could even venture to fay, that 
the improvement of reafon hath raifed. the learned and 
the prudent in the European world, aimolt as much 
above the Hottentots, and other favages of Africa, as 
thofe favages are by nature fuperior to the birds^ the 
beads, and the fiihes. 

Now the defign of Logic is to teach us the right 
ufc of our reafon, or intclk£lual powers, and the im- 
provement of them in oufifelves and others ? This ia 
not only ncceflary in order to attain any competent 
knowledge in the fciences, or the affairs of learning 
but to govern both the greater and the meaner anions 
iof life. It is the cultivation of our reafon by which we 
fare better enabled to didinguifii good from evUi at well 

1 * The word Reafon in this place is not confined to the mere fa- 
Tcyity of reafoning, or inferring one thing fiom another, but includes 
^ the imclleauaa powers of mim. 
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10 I2JTR0SUCTIQN. 

as truth from falfehond ; and both thcfe are matters 
cf the higheft imporunce, whether we regard this life, 
ur (lie life to come. 

Tlic purTuit and acquifition of truth is of infinite 
coJicttiiment to mankind. Hereby we become ac- 
(iii.unted with the name of things both in heaven and 
tiirth, and their various reljiions to each other. It is 
by this means we difeover our duty to God and our 
h'.'ow-creatures; by this we airivc at the knowledge 
<,[ iiiiiurjl fcbgion, and learn to confirm our faith in dU 
Yi:iL' icvdation, as well as to undcr[\^nd what is re- 
VL.'.'.L'd. Our wifdom, prudence, and piety, our prefcnt 
f";a!icl and our future ho;ie, are all influenced by the 
u.'; f^lour rational powers in the fearcii after truth. _ 
riiete are feveral things that make it very nBcefTary 
lliat our reafon Oiould have fome aOiitancc in the exer- 
(,:fcorufeof it. 

Tiie fitft is, the depth and dilTiculty of many truths 
3:id the weaknefs of our realon to fee far into things at 
ciiics, and penLiyate to the bottom of them. It was a 
ijj-irijj among the ancients, Vtrltus in putea, truth lie« 
in i well ; and, to carry on this metaphor, we may 
very juftly fay, that logic doe«, as it were, fupply «s 
with ileps whereby we may go down to reach the w>- 
ler : or it frames the links of a ch:iin, whereby we may I 
draw the water up from the bottom. Thus, by the I 
means of many reafonings well conncfled togctfier, / 
phiiofophcrs in our age have drawn a thoufand truihi 
t)Vit of the depths of djrknefs, which our fathers were 
utterly unacr] (tainted with. , 

Another thing that makes it ncceflary for our reafon ; 
lo havi; fome aHiftance given it, is the difguifc and falfe .' 
colours in which many things appe,-' to us in (his p«- ^ 
itni imperfeft ftate. There areathouf^nd things which ■ 
are not in reality what they appear to be, and that '^ 
both in the natural and moral world ; fo that the fun j 
appiiars to be flat as a plate of Tdvcr, and to be lefs thani*" 
twelve inches in diamcfer ; the moon appears to bq 
as big as itie fun ; and the rainbow appears to be a l^rgd 
r,i;illantial arch in the fl:y, all which are in reality grofif 
■.ill^fhoodi. So knavery puts on the face of jullicc j 
l:;nucrify and fuperllition wear llw vizard of ?«'?. 
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deceit and evil are often cloathed in the (hapes ami ap- 
pearances of truth and goodnefs. Now logic helps us 
to llrip off the outwjrii difguifc of thing'!, and to be- 
hold them and judge of them in their own nature. 

There is yet a farther proof of our intellectual or ra- 
tional poweri needing fome alFiftancc, and that is, bi;- 
caufc they arc fo frail and fallible in the pvefcnt ftate ; 
We are impofed upon at home as well as abroad j we 
ttc deceived by our fenfes, by our imaginations, by cur 
|>alTiuns and appetites ; by the authority of men, by 
education and cuftom, fj*f ,■ and wc are led into fre- 
quent errors, by juilging according to thclc fajfe ai;d 
ilattering principles, rather than according to the nature 
of things, bomethliig of this frailty is owing to our 
very conititution, man being compounded of ilefh and 
fpirit ! fomething of it arifci from our ii;fai;t ftatc, and 
T>ur growing up by fmall degrees to manhood ; fo that 
ft form a thoufand judgments before our realon is 
fnature. But there is Hill more of it owing to our 
original defeftion from God, and tlic foolifli and evil 
rfifpofitions that are found in fallen man ; fo that one 
great pnrt of the defign of logic is to giwrd us againft 
the dclufivc influences of our meaner powtrs,_to cure 
the miilakes cf immature judgment, and to rail's us iit 
fome mejfure from the ruins of our fall. 

It is evident enough from all thcfe things, that our 
reafoa needs the aihltance of art in our inquiries after 
truth or duty : and without fome Ikill and diligence in 
forming our judgment aright, wc fliall be led into fre- 
quent miitdices, both in matters of fcience, and in m.ii- 
ters of practice ; and fome of ihefe miltaiies may prove 
fatal too. 

The art of logic, even as it affifts us to gain the 
knowledge of the fciences, leads us on towards virtue 
and happinefs; forallour fpcculative acqtiaintance with 
things iliould oe made fubfervient to our better condui!^!: 
in the civil and the religious life. This is infinitely 
inofe valuable tlian a!) Ipeculations, and a wifeman will 
ufc them chieliy for this better purpofe. 

All the good judgment and prudence that any man 

tierts in his common concerns of life, without the ad- 

Tantage of learning, is called natural logic i and it is 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

but a higher advancement, and a farther affiftance of 
our rational powers, that is defigned by and cxpcfted 
from this artificial logic. 

In order to attain this, we muft inquire what are th« 
principal operations of the mind which arc put forth in 
the exercife of our reafon ; and we (hall find thern to 
be thcfe four, viz. Perception, judgment, argumentar 
tion, and difpofition. 

Now the-art of logic is compofed of thofe obferva- 
tlons and rules, which men have made about thefc four 
operations of the mind, perception, judgment, reafon- 
jng, and difpofition, in order to aflift and improve 
t];- m. 

I. Perception, conception, or apprehenfion, is the 
m:re fimple contemplation of things offered to our 
mind, without affirming or denying anv thing concern- 
ing them. So we conceive or think of a horfe, a tree, 
high, fwift, flow, animal, time, motion, matter, miiid, 
life, death, fajV. The form under which thefe things 
appear to the mind, or the refult of our conception or 
apprehex^on, is called an idea. 

II. JuBGMENT is that Operation of the mind, where- 
by we join two or more ideas together by one affirma- 
tion or negation ; that is, we either affirm or deny this 
lo be that. So this tree is high ; that horfe is not 
Iwift; the mind of man is a thinking being ; mere 
matter has no thought belonging to it •, God is juft \ 
good men are often miferablein this world ; a righteous 
governor will make a diffijrence betwixt the evil and 
the good ; which fentences are the cffijft of judgment 
and are called Propofitions. 

III. Argumentation or reafoning is that operation 
the mind, whereby we infer one thing, that is, one 
propofition from two or more propofitions premifed : 
or it is the drawing a conclufion, which before waj 
trlther unknown, or dark or doubtful, from fome pre 
pontiuns which are more known and evident, i* 
^htn wc have judged that matter cannot think, a 
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that the miml of man doth think, we then infer and 
conclude that therefore tlie mind of man is not m-itter. 

So we judge that a juft governor will make a differ- 
ence between the ctU and the good J wc judge alfo 
tlut God is a juft governor ; and from ihencc we con- 
clude, that God will make a diU'ercnce betwixt the 
evil and the good. 

This argumeniaiion may be carried on farther} thus, 
God will one time or another make a difFcreiice be- 
tween the good and the evil ; but there is little or no 
dilicrence made in this world ; Therefore there muft 
be another world wherein this diflerence fliall he made. 

Thefe inferences or concJufions are the efttrfls of 
reafoning ; and the three propofltions takeu all together 
are called a fyllogifm or argument. 

IV. Disposition is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we put the ideas, propolitioiu, and arguments, 

Sich we have farmed concerning one fubjeCt, into 
h an order as is fitteft to gain the cleartit knowledge 
of it, to retain it longelt, and k> explain it to others iii 
the belt manner j or, in fhort, it is the ranging of our 
thoughts in fuch order as is bed for our own and others 
conception and memory. The cftirfl of this operation 
is called method. TJiis very dcfcription of the four 
operations of the mind, and their efiefts in this ordtr 
is an inflance or example of method. 

Now, as the art of logic aflifts our conception, fo it 
gi»ca us a large and comprehenfivc view of the fubjcfls 
we inquire into, as well as a clear and dilliticl know- 
ledge of them. As it regulates our judgment ami our 
Tcafoning, fo it fecures us from miftakcs, and rlviis us 
a true and certain knowledge of things ; and ;is it fur- 
ni/hcs us with method, fo it makes our knowledge of 
things both eafy and regular, and guards our thoughts 
from confufion. 

' Logic is divided into four parts, according to thefe 
four operations of the mind, which it directs, and 
thcKfoie wc fliall treat of it in this order. 

B3 
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OF 



LOGIC 



Of FERCJU^TJON Mi JDSAS. 

THE firft part of logic contains obfenrations and 
precepts about the firft operation of the mind, 
perception, or conception; and fince all our knowledge, 
now wide and large foever it grow^ is founded upon 
•ur copceptions and ideas^ here we (hall confider, 

J. The general nature of them. 

2. The\)bjeds of our conception^ or the archetype^ 
er patterns of thefe ideas. 

3. The feveral divifions of them. 

4. The words and terms whereby our ideas are ex« 
prefied. 

5. General dire£lions about our ideas. 

o. Special rules to dire^ our conceptions. 




OF THE NATURE OF IDEAS. 

FIRST, the nature of conception or perception* 
(liall juft be mentioned, ihough this may feeni 
lo belong to another fcience rather tnan logic. 

PerL-eption is thjt aft of the mind' (or, as fome phi- 
lofophers call it, rather a pafTion or iniprelTion), where- 
by the mind becomes confciouj of any thing, as whea 
1 feel hunger, thirlt, or cold, ox heat ; w'.cn I fee a 
horfe, a tree, or a man ; when I hear a human voicei 
or thunder, I am confcious of thefe thingSi and this \a 
called perception. If i ftudy, meditate, wifli, or fear, 
I am confcious of thcfe inwaid a£t« alfo, and my mind 
perceives its own thoughts, wilhes, fears, fjfc. 

An idea is generally defined a reprcfcniation of a 
thing in the mind ; it is a reprefentadon of fomething 
that we have feen, felt, heard, £?*(-. or been cunfcious 
of. That notion or form of a horfe, a tree, or a man, 
whicii is in the mind, is called the idea of a I.^rf-, a 
tree, or a man. 

That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, thought, 
or with, or fear, which is in the mind, it called the 
iJea of hunger, cold, found, wilh, ilft. 

It is not the outward objedl or thing which i» per- 
ceived, viz. the horfe, the man, (sTc. nor is it the very 
perception or fenfe and feeling, viz. of hunger or cold, 
i^c. which is called the idea ; but it is the thing as it 
cxifts in the mind by way of conception or reprefcnta- 
tion that is properly c»Ucd the idea, whether the objeA 
be piefent or abfent. 

As a horfe, a man, and a tree, are the outward ob- 
jeSs of our perception, and the outward archetypea or 

■ Tlie words Concepiion ind Pfrctirtion »re oflm nfed proraifca- 
cully, Hi I have donr hcrr, beciuCe I wouU nut cinbirrafi i Icuncr 
wiih'loo manj diUiaflioDi i bul if I «ere M diftingwiOi ihem, ( 
would (»y inrception islheconftioufneftof »nobji-(l when ptffenlj 

I'oiirepiiun i* the bimiD^ tM idti cf the objcift whtibcr pnlcBt of 
"bfcEi. 
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patterns of our ideas, fo out own fenralionsorhunger, 
cold, i^c. are alfo inward archetypes or patterns of our 
iileas ; but the notions or pifluies of thefe things, as 
they arc conGdcred oi conceived in the mind, arc pre- 
cifcly the ideas that we have to do with in logic. To 
fee a horfe, or to feel cold, is one thing : to think of 
and converfe ibout a man, a horfe, hunger, or cold, is 
another. 

Among all thefe ideas, fuch as teprcfent bodies are 
generally called images, c(pec[»\\j if the idea of the 
the Jhapc be included. Thofe inward reprefentaiions 
wliich we have of fpirit, thought, Id»c, hatred, caufe, 
efFcifl, tycJWe more pure and mental ideas, belonging 
more efpeciaUy to the mind, and carry nothing of Ihape 
or fcnfc in them. But I iliall have occafiun to fpeak 
more particul.irly of the original, and the dJllin<£lionoF 
ideas, in the third chapter. I proceed therefore uow 
to confider the obje^s of our ideas. 



OF THE OBJECTS OT PEaCEPTIOM. 

SEcr. I. 

Of Being in Genera/. 

THE objefl of perception is that which is lepre- 
fented in the idea, that which is the archetype 
or paftem, according to which tne idea is formed } 
and thusjuJgmfnt, propofitiimt, rcafms, and long dif- 
eourfcs, may all become tlie objefls of perception - 
butin thispbce we fpeat chiefly of ihe firll and more 
faOiple obje«s of It, before tliey are joined and formed 
into jjropoG lions or difcourfes. 

Every objeft of our idea is called a llieme, whether 
« be a being or not-being ; for not-bemg may be pro- 
poted to our thoughts* u well as that which has a 
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real beinj. But let us firft treat of bcm^, and that 

in the Lirj^eft extent of the wotA. 

A being is confidereil as polFible, or 3i aftiial. 

\Vb:;ri ii is confidered as poinble, it is faid to h»»e 
an efijiicc or nnture. fiuch were all tilings beforft 
tiicir creation. When it is confidered as aftual, then 
it is f.iid to have exiltence alfo. Such are all things 
vriiidi are created, and God himfelE the creator. 

Elfcnce, therefore, is but the very nature of any 
being, whether it be aflually cxiding or no. A rofe ia 
wintrr has an eflencc, in fummer it hasexiflence alfo; 

N.fe, There is but one being which includes eiift- 
enci; in the very eflince of it, and that is God, who 
therefore aftually cxiits by natural and eternal necef- 
iiry ; but the aftual exillence of every creature is very 
tlittii4if^ fromitG cflence, for it may be or may not be^ 
as God pleafes- 

Agdin, every being is confidered either as fubfifting 
In and by itfclf, and then it is called a fubllance ; or 
it fubfilU in and by another, and then it is called a 
mode or manner of being. Though few writers al- 
low mode to be called a being in the fame perieft 
fenl'c as a fubltance is : and fome modes have evident^ 
ly more of real entity or being than Others, as will ap- 
pear when we come to treat of them. Thefe things 
will furniih us matter for larger difcourfc in the ful- 
lowing feci ions. 



SECT. II. 
Of Subftanets, and their varhut Kiiuh. 

A SUBSTANCE is a being which can fubfift hj 
itfelf, without dependence upon auy other cre- 
a:ed Deing. The notion of fubfifting by iiielf gives 
ogcjfion to logicians to call it a fubitancc. So a 
l^orK-, a hottfe, woad, ftone, water, fire, a fpirit, % 
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body, an arge), are called fubftatices, becauFc they de- 
pend on nothing but God for their exiftence. 

It has been ufual alfo in the defcriplion of fubflanee 
to add, it is that which is the fubje« of modes or ac- 
cidents -y a body is the fubitancc or fubjefl, its Jliape 
is the mode. 

But left lye be led into miftakce, let us here take 
notice, that when a fubftancc isfaid to fubTift without 
dependence upon another created being;, all that wc 
mean is, that ii cannot be annihilated, or utterly de- 
tlToyeil and reduced to nothing, by any power inferior 
to that of our creator, though iis prefent particular 
£brm, nature, and properties may be altered and dc- 
ftroycd by many inferior caufes ; a horfe niaf die and 
turn to dull i wood may be turned into fire, fmokc, 
^nd afhes -, a houfe into rubbifh, and water into ice or 
v vapour i but the fubftance or matter of which they are 
made dill remains, though the forms and Ihapes of it 
are altered. A body may ceafe to be a horfe or a 
houfe, but it is a botly (till ; and in this fenfe it dc- 
^epends only upon God for its cxKlence. 

Among fubftances, fomc are thinking or confcious 
beings, or having a power of thought, fucli as the 
mind of man, God, angels. Some arc extended, and 
lulid or impenetrable ; that is, they have dinienfions 
cf length, breadth, and depth, and have alfo a power 
of rcfiiilance, or eiclude every thin^ of the fame kinit 
from being in the fame place. '1 his is the proper 
charafter of matter or body. 

As for the idea of fpace, whether it be void or full, 
that is, a vacuum or a flfnum, whether it be inicrfper- 
fcd among all bodies, or may be fuppofcd to reach be- 
yond the bouruls of the creation, it is an argument 
too long and too hard to be difpuied in this place what 
the nature of it is. It has been much debated whe- 
ther ix be a real fubftance, or a mere conception of the 
fnind ; whether it be the immenfity of the divine na- 
ture, or the mere order of co-cjillent beings; whe- 
ther it be the manner of our conception of the dillancc« 
*r bodies, or a mere nothing. Therefore I drop the 
mention of It here, and rcli:r the reader to titc firlt 
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■ effay among the Philo/sphUal Efayi by 7. W. pubUflie^ 

Now, if wc fcclude fpace out of our confideration. 
thete will remain bnt two foris of fubllances in tlie 
world, that is, matter and mind ; or, k we otherwifc 
call them, body and fpirit ; at ieaft we have no ideal 
of any other fubdancc but thefe*. 

■ B«ciufe men ht*e different ideil and natiom of fiihftinc«, I 
thought it not proper entirely to omit all tcMnnti of ibem, tat 

therefore h»ve thrown them into the margin. 

Same i)hili>fo|iheri ru|ipore thii onr icquaintance with mKller oi 
mind reichea nu farther than the mere ptDpertiei of them, ani< that 
there ii 1 fott of unknown beinf . which ii tlie rubftunce nr the Tub. 
ji'Ct by which thefe propetlinof foliil ntenGon tnd of cagiimion an 
fiipporled, and in whi^h thefe proprrtiei inhere or etid. But per. 
hajis this notion arlfei only from our turning the mere abarafled oi 
toxical notion of fubltance or felf-fubGHing into the notion of ■ ili. 
IlinA, phyScal, or natural bein;. without any necelEtj. Sniid ex- 
tenfion fremi to me be the very Tub Ranee of mailtr, or of allboiiie*; 
and a power of thinkingi which ii always in t&, leemi to be ilie 
vety fubllaiice of ill fpintt ; for God himfclf is an intelligent, aU 
mighty power; not ii there any need to feek for any othei fecr^l 
and unknown being or ibCtra^ed fubftance rntiiciy didinA fmin 
thefe. in order to fuppott the feveral modes or ptopcrlies uf matter 
or mind ; for thefe two idea) are fufGcient for cbat putpol'e ; there- 
fore t rather think thefe are fubllancet. 

It muft be ronfelTed, when we fay. fpiril ii t thinking fubstince, 
and matter ii an enendeJ folid fuh'llance, we ace fometimes ready 
to imagine, that e«enfion and fulidiiy ace but mere model and pro- 
pcitlriofi cenain unknown fubftance or fub>*<ft which f.ipporn 
them, and which we rail body ; and that a power of thinking i> but 
I mere mode and property of iume unknown fubslaiicc or fubjeift 
whi»h fuppocts it, and which we call fpirit ; but I rather tike tail 
t(i 1« ■ mere mistake which we are led into by the grammatical 
fiirm and ufe of words ; and perhaps our logical way ol thinking by 
fubstascei and niodei, at well » out grammatical way of talking bf 
fulistantivei and adjeflive% help to delude us into the fuppolilion. 

However, that I mty not be wanting to any of my readeis, I 
would let them know Mr tocke'^i opinion, which has obtained much 
in the prefeut age, and it is this: "That our idea of any particulil 
fubitance is only fuch a combination offimple ideas aa reprtfent* 
that thing as fubfwing by itfelf, in uhich the fuppofed or confufeJ 
idea of fuhstance (fuil as it i.) is always, ready to offer itfelf. It u 
a conjunfllon of ideas co-eiiiling in fath a caufe of their union, ana 
makes the whole fubjea fubfist by itfelf, though the caufe »f Iheit 
union be unknon's ; and out general idea of fubttance ariR-s &»« 
the relf-lubG«ence of this collection of ideas." 

Now if this notion or fuli«t»nce test here, and be confidced mere- 
ly as ia imkDuwQ caule of iks umua of properties, it is niUvh laaic 
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Among fubftancw, fome are called fimple, fome are 
compound, whether the words be taltcn in a philofo- 
phical or a vulgar fcnfc. 

Simple fubltances, in a philofophical fenre, are either 
fpirits which have no manner of compofjtion in them. 
Kid in this fonfc Cod is called a fimpk beirg ; or cher 
are the firft principles of bodies, which ate ufually 
called elements, of which all other bodies are com- 
pounded ; elements arc fuch fubflLinces as cannot be 
lefolved or reduced into two or more iubftanccs of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The various fcfls of philofophers have Kttributcd ih« 
honour of this name to various things. The Peripa- 
teticks, or followers of Aritlotle, made fire, air, earthy 
and water, to be the four elements of which all earthly 
tilings were compounded j and they fuppofcd the hea- 
vens to be a quinteflcnce, or a fifth fott of body, diC- 
tinfl from all thefc ; but fincc expctimirnta! philclorliy 
and mathematics have been better undcrllood, this doc- 
trine has been abundantly refuted. Thi: chemifts make 
ipirit, fait, fulphur, water, and earth, to be their five 
ekmenis, becaufe ihey can reduce all tetreitriul things 
to tliLfe five. This fccms to couic iitarer the truth, 
though they are not all agreed in this enumeration of 
elements. In fhort, our modern philofophers geiier- 

eify lo Iw iilmllted ; but if we proceed to fupport a furt of real. Cub. 
siantial.diitinA being, dificrenc. from foJi.l quanlitj or eitenliua in bo- 
ffin, and diflercnt from a power of thinking in fpirits, in my opinion 
il is the intrcduAion of ineediefi, icbolaslicul notiun mtu the real 
nature of ihtn^J. and then fiBcjing it to have areal CKislrnce. 

Mi Loi'ke, in tiii EQ'ay of Human Undentanding, Booh ft. chap, 
11. \ 1. Seem] to lidicule thii common idea of fulutaDce, which men 
have freneraKy fuppofed to be a furt of luhstratum, diilii:ifl from all 
piopenia whuroefer, and M be the fiipport of all ptotierties. Yet, 
in Book IV, chap. j. } 6. He fecms to fuppofa thece may be fane fuch 
unknown lubittalum, which may be capable of [tteiving the pioper- 
tiet both of matter and of mind, viz. rxtenfion, Toliiliiy. and cogU 
tatioD ; Ibr he fuppofei it palBble fur Cod lo add cogitation to that 
ftlwance which ii corpmeal, and tlius to ciufe matter to think. If 
tbii be true, thtn fpirits (for ought we know) may (.c corporeal btingi 
ct thinking bodies, K-hich is a dodirinc too lavoursblt to the morla- 
Irty of the foul. But I leave thefc dcbilcs lo the i.hilofophers of the 
Bje, and will not be too |iul:iiire in mv opinion ufthii abstrufc fubje A. 

See more of thit argument in rhiloluuhical JWayi, bdbn cittd, 

c 
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ally fuppofc matter or body to be one fimplc principle 
or folid extenfionfA^hich -being diver fified by its various 
fliapeS) quantities^ motions, and fituations, makes all 
the varieties tliat are found in the univerfe, and tlierc- 
fore tliey make little ufe of the wor(j[ element. 

Compound fubllances are made up of two or more 
(Imple fubitanccs ; fo every thing in this whole material 
creation that can be reduced by the art of man into two 
or more different principlesor fubftances^is a>compound' 
Lociy in the philofophical fenfe. 

But if we take the words fimple and compound in a^ 
vulgar icnfe, then all thofc arc fimplc fubitanccs which 
arc generally cftccmed uniform in their natures- So 
every herb is called a fimple ; and every metal and mi- 
neral, though the chcmilt perhaps may find all his fe-. 
veral elements in each of them. So a needle is a fimple 
body, being wily made of fteel ; but a fword or a knife 
is a compound, becaufe its haft or handle is made of 
jr.aterials different from the blade. So the bark of 
Peru, or the juice of forrel, is a (imple medicine ; but 
-^vhen the apothecary's art has mingled fevcral fimplcs 
together, it becomes a compound, as diafcordium or 
iniihradiie. 

The terms of pure and mixt, when applied to bodies^ 
are much akin to (imple and compound. So a guinea 
is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, without 
any alloy or bafer metal \ but if any other mineral or 
metal be mingled with it, it is called a mixed fubilance 
or body. 

Subilances are alfo divided into animate and inanU^ 
mate. Animate fubitanccs are either animal or ve- 
getable*. 

Some of the animated fubftances have various orga- 
rical or inftrumental parts, fitted for a variety of men- 
tions from place to place, and a fpring of life within 
themfelvcs, as beafts, birds, filhcs, and infefts ; thefc. 
are called aninrials. Other animated fubftances arc 
called vegetables, which have within themfelvcs the 

♦ Vegetables as well as animals Hare gotten the name of animated * 
f'i\?^ances, becaufe fome of the ancients fuppofcd herbs and pl««t^ 
Ve ^ts and birds, Stc It have a fort of fouls distiu^ from malteroc 

botly. 
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piinciples of another foit of life and growth, and oE 
vaiious produdtions of leave*, Sowers, and fruit, fuch 
as we fee in plants, herbs, and trees. 

And there arc other fubftanccsi which are called In- 
animate, becaufe they have no fort of life in [hem, aft 
earth, ftone, air, water, fs'f- 

Thcre is alfo one fort of fubnance or being, which is 
compounded of body and mind, or a rational fpiric 
united to an animal i fuch is manltind. Angels, orany 
other beings of the fpiricual and invifible world, whi> 
:have aflumed vifible Qiapcs for a feafon, can haidly be 
reckoned among this order of compounded beings ; be- 
caufe they drop their bodies, and divefl themfelvcs of 
(hofe vifible Ihapes, when their particular mc0age is 
performed, and thereby ihew that thclc bodies do not 
belong to thsii n 



Of Modii, and thrir various Kinds, andfiiji ^ eJfenitBt 
and actidtittal Aftdts. 

THE next fort of objcfts which are leprefented in 
our ideas, arc called modes, or manners of be- 
ing*. 

A mode is th-a: which carmot fubfifl in and of itfclf^ 
but is always eiteemed as belonging to, and fubfiltiiig 
by, the help of fomc fubitancc, which, for that rcafon, 
is called its fubjcft. A mode muft depend on that 
fubftance for its very exiftence and being ; and that noC 
■s a being depends on its caufc, (for fo fubilanccs them- 
felvcs depend on God their creator), but the very being 

_ ' The term Motif ii bjf fome tBtliOTS ipplied chiefly to the relii- 
tromor relative minneri or being; but, in logical Iteatifn, it isoficn 
ilfed in a Inrger fenlr^ aud e xiendt to >1! attributes wbatruciKr, and 
includri ^ man eRVniial and inward properciei, is ivell as Mtwird 
■mrpciSi and relitiom, and reachei to aflionitbeiaftlfes, ai nxU u 
»aiineiiofaaion. 
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of a moitc depends on fomc fubstance for Its fubjefl, in 
vliich it is, or to which it belongs; fo motion, ftiapc* 
qiianlity, weight, are modes of the body ; knowledge, 
vit, folly, love, doubting, judging, are modes of the 
miiid; for the one cannot fubfilt without body, and 
the other cannot fubfilt without mind. 

Modes have their feveral divifions, as well as fub- 
fiaiiccs. 

]. McnES are either elTential or accidental. 

An ciTential mode or attribute is that which belong* 
If* iliL* very nature or eJJ", nee of the fubjcct wherein it 
i:.i .mil the fdbjtct can never hare tlic fame nature 
wisJiout it. Sueh is rouiidiicfs in * bowl, hardnefs in a 
ii.iu', foftnefs in w.iter, viijl motion in an animal, fo- 
!: '.ty In r.i.ittLT, thinking in a fpirit ; for though that 
j'i-.-:^ of wood which is now a bowl may be m^de 
I'fj'i.Tc, yet if rouiidnefs be taken away it is no longer a 
bii-.vi ; fo that very flefli and bones, which is now an 
animal, may be without life or inward motion; but if 
;iil motion be entirely gone, it is no longer an animal 
b:it a circafe ; fo if a body or matter be divcltcd oE 
fnhdity, it is 3 mere void fpacc or nothing ; and if fpi- 
r^: be ijntirely without thinking, 1 have no idea of ai'.y 
0\\u,; that i.i left in it ; therefore fo far as I am able to 
JM 1^.', confcioufnefs mull be its elTential attribute* ; 
tli;u ait the perfc^ions of God are called his aitiibutesi 
f.ir iii: cannot b: without them. 

A:i ciTentia! mode iseither primary or fecondary. 

jV primary cfleniial mode is the ^rll or chief thing 
tiiai conftiiutcs any being in its particular cITcnce or 
n.iture, and makes it lo be that which it is, and dif 
i:r,gu;(lies it from all other beings ; that is called tf 
(!.ji".r.;nce in the definition of things, of which hr 
■^:t-^r ; fo ro undue fs is the primary eflential mode 

» -.Vlun I cjll M-A f Ttenfion »n elTentiil mode or simb- 
i7i-'.;-f, iiiJ a vower oTtJiinking an tHerHijl moile or attribut 
f,' tit. I do It in compliance with tpoimon forms of Cptech. bi-t pt 
in r;alitv thcfc irt the »cry tfltncei or fubstanccj ;licmrevf 
fV" """'tfuhMitilialiJtai that we can fume of body and fjii 
h (v. t-n need of anj (we know not whal) lubsWitum oi uuiii' 
iii..ii..i\ic 10 I'upport them in their ti' ' 
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diflerence of a bowl ; the meeting of two lines is the 
primary eflential mod:, or the liitfcicnce of an angle : 
the perpendicularity of thefc lines to each other is the 
diiTerence of a right angle : folid extcnfioii Is the pri- 
mary attribate or difference of matter ; confcioufnefs^ 
or at leaft a power of thinking;, is the difference or pri- 
mary attribute of a fpirii* : and to fear aud love God is- 
the primary attribute of a pious man. 

A fctondary effeiitial mode is any other attribute oE 
a thing, which is not of primary confidcration ; this is 
culled a property. Sometimci indeed it gtjes towards 
making up the eUcnce, efpecially of a complex beings 
fo far as we arc acquainted with it : fomctimes it de- 
pends upon, and follows froni, the effence of it i fo vo- 
lubihtyror aptnefa to roll, is the property of a bowl, 
And is derived from its roundnefs. Mobility and figure 
or thapc are properties of matter ; and it is the property 
«f a pious man to love his neighbour. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is fuch a modc 
as is not neceiTiry to the being of a thing , for the fub- 
jedt may be without it, and yet remain of the fame na- 
luie that it was before ; or it is that mode which may 
be feparated or aboliltied from its fub]e£t ; fo fmooth- 
nefs or roughnefs, blackncfs or whitenefs, motion or 
relt, are the accidents of a bowl ; for ihefe may be all 
changed, and yet tlie body remain a bowl Itill. Lear.n- 
ing, juflice, folly, Gcknc^, health, are the accidents oG 
a man ; motion, fquarenefs, or any particular IhapeoT' 
file, are the accidents of a body ; yet ihapeand fize iit 
general arc cffential modes of it ) for a body mufl have 
tome lizc and Ihape, nor can it tie without them ; fo 
hope, fear, wiihing, affcniing, and doubting, are acci- 
dents of the mind, though thinking in general feems to 
be effential to it. 

Here obfeiTc,' that the name of accident has been 
Aftentimes given by the old I'eri pate tick philofophers to 
kU modes, whether eflential or accidental -, but the mo- 
derns confine this word accident toihc fciife in which, 
fhavc defcribed it. 

ikic it Ihould be noted alfo, that though die word. 

* Sec the preocding Bote, 

C3 . 
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prf ptrty be limited fometimes in lof;icaI treatifcs to the 
iVcdzuljry clllnti;)! mode, yet it is ufed in common lan- 
j;ui-;e to rij;iii/y ihefc four fons of modes, of which 
lu;iic are ellcntial, and fome accidental. 

( I ). Such as belong to every I'ubjfd^ of that kind» 
bill not only to thole iubjefls. So yellow colour ar.*l 
lUKtility arc properties of pold i they belong to all gold; 
but nDt only to goldi for faftrou is aifo yellow, and lead 
is d,-;cli!e. 

(2). Such as belong only to one kind of fubjeft, bitt 
not to every fubjec't 0/ that kind. So learning, read- 
ing, and writing, are properties of human nature ; they 
bcioiii,' only to man, but not to all men. 

(3). Siith as belong to every fubject of one kind, 
ana only to them, but not alu-ays. So fpeech or lan- 
guige is a property of man, for it belongs to ail men, 
and to men only; but men are notaiways fpeaking. 

(4). Such as belong to every lubjeft of one kind, 
and 10 them only and always. Soflupe and divifibi- 
hty nre properties of body ; fo oninilciercc and omni- 
potc-nce are propcitiesof ihe divine nature v for in this 
fenfe properties and attributes are the fame; and, ext- 
cept in logical ireaiifes, there is fcarcc any dillinflion 
made between them. Thefe are called propria quarts 
viod> ill tlu: fchool^ or properties 01 the tourth futl. 

Njt. Whehk there is any ore pr.-p;rty or eflcniial 
attribute fo fuperior to ihe rell, thr.t it appearsplainiy 
that all the rcil are derived Irom it, and i-uch as is fuf- 
ficient to give a full dillinction of that fubjedl from all 
othiT fubjcdls, thisaiirlbutc or property is called the 
eJTential difference, as is before declared ; and «e com- 
mnr.ly fay thcellence of the thing confills in it; fo tha 
ciil-nce of matter in general feems taconfiilin folidity, 
or UtI'.d cutenfiDn. But, for the molt part, we are fo 
mu-h at a lofs in fuullng out the intimate ciTencc cf 
particular natural bodies, that we are forced to diiti;.- 
guilh the eflcntial difference of moft things by a cjmbi- 
u ition of properties. So a fparrow is a bird which hi-a 
fuch coloured feather*, and foch a particular f^ze, Ih.ipe, 
an.i tn.uion. So wormwi^od is an l.erb which has fuch 
s ic„f of fuch a colour and flupe, aiid taile, and fuch a 
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Eoot and ftalk. So bcaltsand fiOiee, minerals i metaU, 
and works of art, fomciimes as well as o( nature, arc 
diltioguilbcd by fuch a coUcdion of piopcruee. 



SECT. IV. 

Tht farther Dtvificm ef Mode. 

H. '"II "HE fecond divilion of modes is into 'abfojutt 
fl and relative. An abfoluce mode is that 
whJcn belongs to its fubjcdl, without rerpeft to anjr 
Dthcr beings whatfoevcT ; but a relative mode is derived 
from the regard that one being has to others, ijo 
roundnefs ar.d fmoothnefs are the abfolutc modes of a 
bowl ; for if there were nothing elfe exilling in the 
whole creation, ±i bowl might be round and Imeoth ; 
but grcatneTs and fmallnefs ate relative modes : for the 
Tery ideas of ihem arc derived merely from the compa- 
rifon of one being with others. A bowl of four inches 
diameter is very great compared with one of an inch 
and 3 half ; but it is very fmali in comparifon of ano- 
ther bowl, whofe diameter is eighteenor twenty inches. 
Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftnefs 
or flownefs are relative ideas ; for the motion of a 
bowl on a bowline-green is fwift, when compared with 
a fnail ; and it is flow when compared with a cannoi> 
bullet. 

Thefc relative modes arc largely treated of by fome 
logical and metaphylical writers, under the name of re- 
lation ; and thefe relations themfelves are farther fub- 
divided into fuch as arife from the nature of things, and 
fuch as arife merely from the operation of our mind. 
One fort are called real relations, the other mental ; fo 
^e likenefs of one eeg to another is a real relation, be- 
caitfe it arifes from tnc real nature of things ; for whe- 
ther there was any rain or mind to,conceive it or no, 
one egg would be like another ; but when we confidcr 
an egg as 3 noun fubltitaUTC in giaaunar; oi m Cgtii. 
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fied by the fetters >, ^, gy thefc are mental rehtions. 
and derive their very nature from the mind of man. 
Thcfe fort of relations are called by the fchoois emii^^l 
ratisnisy or fccond notions^ which have no real bcing:^.'] 
but by the operations of the mind. ^ ] 

l« 
III. The third divifion of mode (hews us they are Si 
either intrinfical or extrinfical. Intriniical modes arc ^ 
conceived to be in the fubjcfl: or fuWlance, as when we 3j| 
fay a globe is round, or fwift, rolling, or at rcil ; or ^ 
when we fay a man is tall or learned, thefe arc intrinCc wfj 
modes •, but extrinfic modes are fuch as arife from. ^ 
fomething that is not in the fubftance or fubjedl itfclf ; ^ 
but it is a manner of being which fome fubitances at-> ^ 
tain, by reafon of fomething that is external or foreign 
to the fubjc£l ; as, this glooe lies within two yards o£ 
the wall ; or, this man is beloved or hated. Note^. , 
Such fort of modes as this laft example are called ex«^ |jj 
ternal denominations.. 

IV. There is a fourth divifion much akin to tiis^ * 
whereby modes are faid to be inherent or adherent ;. il 
that is, proper or improper. Adherent or improper !? 
modes arifing from the joining of fome accidental fub* | 
Itance to the chief fubjedl, which yet may be feparated '• 
from it ; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is cloathed^. I 
thefc are adherent modes *, for the water and the cloaths | 
are diftinft fubftanccs, which adhere to the bowl or to * 
the boy ; but when we fay the bowl is fwift or round ; : 
when we fay the boy is ftrong ^-: witty, thefe are pro- ■ 
per or inherent modes, for they have a fort of inbeing j 
in the fubdance itfelf, and do not arife from the addu ! 
tion of any other fubClance to it. J 

V. Action andpaffionarc modes or manners which I 
belong to fubitances, and Ihould not entirely be omitt- 
ed here. When a (mith with a hammer ftrikcs a piece 
of iron, the hammer and the fmith are both agents ot 
fuhjcfts of iction -,. the one is the prime or fupreme, the 
other the fubordinaie -, the iron is the patient, or the 
fubjcft of paffion, in a jphilofophical fcnfc, becaufe i 

icgcives the opcratiou of the agent j though this fcnii; 
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of the words pallion and patient dificn much from the 
vulgar meaning' of ihcm*. 

VI. The flxth (Uvifton of modei may be into phy- 
fical, that i>, natural, civil, moial, and fupcrnatural. 

So when we conlider the apoitlc Paul, who was a little 
man, a Roman by the privilege of his birth, a man of 
virtue or linnedy, and an infpiTed apollle ; his low Ma- 
ture is a phyfical mode, his being a Roman is a civil 
piiviicrgi:, his honefly is a moral confidcration, and his 
being mfpired is fupcrnatural. 

VII. Modes bc'on^ either to body or to fpirit, or 
to both. Modes of body belong only to matter or to 
corpoTcal beings; and thcfe are (hape, lize, fituation, 
or place, ^c. Modes of fpirit belong to mind ; fuch 
arc knowkdge, afii:nt, diflent, doubting, rcafoning, 
fa'i-. Modts which belong to both have been fome- 
times called mixed modes, or human modes ; for ihefe 
are only found in human nature, which is compound- 
ed both of body and fpirit : fuch arc fcnfation, ima- 
gination, pallion, iffc. in atl which there is a eoncur- 
rcnce of the operations hoth of mind and body, that 
is, of animal and iiitelle^ual nature. 

But the modes of body may be yet farther ditlin- 
guiflicd. . Some ef them are primary modes or quali- 
ties, for they belong to bodies conGdered in themlelves, 
whether there were any man to take notice of them 
or no i fuch are thefc before mentioned, viz. fhapc, 
lize, fituation, (jfc. Secondary qualities or modes are 
fuch ideas as we afcribe to bodies on account of the 
various impreflions which arc made on the fenfes o£ 
men b; them, and thefe are called fenfibie qualities, 
which arc very numerous ; fuch are all colours, as 
red, green, blue, iS'ci. fuch are all founds, as Ibarp, 
flirill, loud, hoarfe ; all taltes, as fwcet, bitter, four; 
all fmcils, whctiier plcafaiit, ollenfive, or ii)(liiftrsrnc ; 
and allt.ittile qu.iiities, or fuch as aflcct the touch or 

• Agent ilgnifics ihe ilocr, patient Ihe fgOetpr, «flion ii dorny, 
pafllon H fuffe.ing: agent and aflion Lave rttaintd their oriKi"' 
B]id phltorophical icnfF, iliaujih [laiicnc uid piBiOD have ac4uiitd a 
vii}' (lulcient lueuuE^' in canimua language. 
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feeling, viz. Heat, .c«kl, isfc. Thefis arc properly 
called fecon clary qualities ; for though we are ready 
to conceive them as cxifting in the very bodies them- 
fclvcs which AffnOi our fenfes, yet true philofophy has 
.moll undeniably prored, that all thefe are really vari- 
ous ideas or perceptions excited in human nature by 
the iltfterent impreOions tliat bodies make upon our 
fenfcs by their primary modes, :that is, by means of 
their different fliape, fize, motion, and pofition of thofc 
little invtfible parts that compofe them. Thence it 
follows, that a fecondaiy quality, confidered as in the 
bodies themfelvcs, is nothing elle but a power and ap- 
titude to produce fuch fenfations in us. See Lock/s ^ 
£nay on the Underftanding, Book II. Chap. 8. ' 

VIII. I iiCiGHT add, in the bft pl^ce, that as | 
modes belong to fubflances, fo there are fome alfo that ! 
are but modes of other modes : for though they fub- ] 
fill in and by the fubdance, as the original fubjc£l of i 
them, yet they ate properly .and direftiy attributed ta ' 
fon*e mode of that fubUance. Motion is the mode of ' 
a body *, but the fwiftnefs or llownefs of it, or its di- ; 
dire (ft ion to the north or fouth, are but modes of mo- 
tion. Walking is the mode or manner of man or of 
a bead ', but walking gracefully implies a manner or 
mode 'fuperadded to that a£lion. All comparative and 
fuperlative degrees of any quality, are the modes of a 
mode, a3 fwifter implies a greater meafure of fwifi- 
nefs. 

it would be too tedious here to run through all the 
mo<les, accidents, and relations at large that belong to 
various beings, and are copiouily treated of in gene- 
ral in til." '"cicnce called metsphyljcs, or more properly 
ontology ; they arc alfo t^^i^ted of in particular in 
thofe Iciences which have a&umed tliem feverally a$. 
tlici proper fubjccls* 
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SECT. V. 
Ofthtttn Categeriet. Of Suiptmii mdifieL 

WE have tliua given an accaunt of the two chief 
obje^s of OUT ideas, riz. Subfta;ices and 
(nodes, and thoir various kindi ; and in thcfe laft fee-, 
tioDs, we have briefly comprized thc'^gTcatell part of 
what is neceiTary m the famous ten ranlfs of beirrg, 
called the ten -predicaments or categories of Atiilotle,' 
en which theie are endiefs volumes of difcourfcs form- 
ed by feveral of his followers. But that the reader 
may not utterly be ignorant of them, let him know 
the names arc ihefe ; Subflanft, quantity, qtiaJUy, rrf»~ 
tien, a3ian, paJJiBn, •whtrt, when,Jitualiony and fitraihing. 
It would be mere lofa of time to fhevr how loofe, how 
injudicious, and even ridiculous is this ten-fold divi- 
fion of things ; and whatfoerer farther relates' to themt 
and which may tend to inipro\-e ufcful knowledge, 
fhould be fought in ontology, and in other ftiences. 

Befides fubllancc and mode, fome of the modtms 
vould have ui Gonfider the fubllance modified, as a 
dlftinft obje£t of our ideas ; but I think there is no— 
thingmore that need be faid on this fubjeft than this, 
««; There is fome difference between a fubdance whcii' 
it is confidcred with aU its- modes about it, or clotlic^' 
in all its manners of exigence, and when it is dillin- 
^ifhcd from -lhcni> and confideied naked without 
ifacm^ 



SECT. VL 

Of Net-Bfing. 



A, 3 boing i» divided into fubflanoc- and mode. At 
XjL weoiBT'CoiUider not'JiBiiu:\wibf«Md'to-bodt 
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I. Not-being is confidcred as excluding all fub- 
ftancc, and then all modes arc alfo necefTarily excluded, 
and this we call pure nullity, or mere nothing. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a philo:^ 
fophical fenfe ; fo we fay there is nothing in the cupi 
in a vulgar fenfe, when we mean there is no liquor in 
it *, but we cannot fay there is nothing in the cup, in a' 
ilrick philofophical fenfe, while there is air ia it, and 
perhaps a million of rays of light are there. i 

II. Not-being, as it has relation to modes or man* 
ners of being, may be confidered cither as a mere ne- 
gation, or as a privation. 

A negation is the abfence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are fpeaking of, or 
which has no right, obligation, or ncccfFity to be pre- 
fcnt with it ; as when we fay a (lone is inanimate, or 
blind, or deaf, that is, it has no life, nor fight, nor 
hearing j nor when we fay a carpenter or a fiiherman is 
unlearned, thefe are mere negations. 

But a privation is the abfence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing we are fpeaking of, or which ought 
to be prefent with it, as when a man or a horfe is deaf, 
or blind, or dead, or if a phyfician or a divine be un- 
learned, thefe are called privations ; fo the finfulnefs of 
any human aflion is faid to be a privation ; for fin is 
that want of conformity to the law of God, which* 
ought to be found in every adlion of man. 

Nc^ie, There are fome writers who make all fort of 
relative modes or relations, as well as all external de- 
nominations, to be mere creatures of the mind^ and 
e7i/ia rationis, and then they rank them alfo under the 
general head of not-beings -, but it is my opinion, that 
whatfoever may be determined concerning rnere mental 
relations and external denominations, which feem to 
have fomething lefs of entity or being in them, yet 
there arc many real relations which ought not to be 
reduced to folow a clafs •, fuch are the fituation of bo- 
dies, their mutual diftances, their particular propor- 
tions and meafures, the notions of fatherhood, brother- 
hood, fonfliipi ^c, all which are relative ideas. The 
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▼ery effencc of virtue or holincfs confifls in the confer* 
mity of our actions to the rule of right reafon, or the 
law of God ; the nature and elTence of fincerity is 
the conformity ofour words and adlior.s to our thoughts, 
all which are but meie relations ; and 1 think we mud: 
not reduce fuch pofitive beings as piety, virtue, and 
truth, to the rank of non- entities, which have nothing 
real in them, though fin (or rather the finfulnefs of an 
aftion) may be properly called a not-beine, for it is a 
-want of piety and virtue. This is the moil ufual, and 
perhaps the juilcil> way of reprefenting thefe matters* 



CHAP. III. 

OF THE SEVERAL SORTS OF PERCEPTIONS OR IDEAS. 

>. 

IDEAS may be divided with regard to their original, 
their nature, their obje^s, and their qualities. 



SECT. I. 

OffefifiHiy/piritual^ and ahJtraBed Ideas* 

THERE has been a great controverfy about the 
. origin of ideas, v/z. Whether any of our ideas 
are innate or no, that is, born with us, and naturally 
belonging to our minds ? Mr Locke utterly denies it ; 
others as pofitively affirm it : Now, though this contro- 
verfy may be com prom ifed,^by allowing that there is x 
fenfe, wherein our firfl ideas of fome things may be 
faid to be innate, (as I have ftiewn in fome remarks on 
Mr Locke's cflay, which have lain long by me), yet it 
does not belong to this place and bufinefs to have that 
point debated at larffe, nor will it hinder ourpurfuit of 
the prcfent work to pafs it over in filence. 

D 
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There IS fuflBcient ground to fay, that all our idea«, 
with regard to their original, may be divided into three 
forts, viz. Senfible, fpiritual^ and abdradled ideas. 

I. Sensible or corporeal ideas are derived originally 
from our fenfes, and from the communication which 
the foul has with the animal body in this prefent {late$ 
fuch arc the notions we frame ot all colours, founds, 
talles, figures, or ftiapes and motions: for our fcnfea 
being converfant about particular fenlible objefts be- 
come the occaGons of feveral diftindl conceptions in the 
mind ; and thus we come by the ideas of yellow, white, 
heat, cold, foft, hard, bitter, fweet, and ail thofe which 
we call fenfible qualities. All the ideas which we 
have of body, and the fensible modes and properties 
that belong to it, feem to be derived from fenfation. 

And howfoever thefe may be treafured up in the 
memory, and by the work of fancy may be increafed, 
diminifhed, compounded, divided, and diveriified, 
(which we are ready to call our invention), yet they 
n\\ derive their firft nature and being frorn fomething 
that has been let into our minds by one or other of 
our fenfes If I think of a golden mountain, or a fea 
cf liquid fire, yet the single ideas t)f fea, fire, mountain, 
and gold came into my thoughts at firft by fenfation ; 
the mind has only compounded them. 

II. *S PiRiTUAL or intelleftual ideas are thofe which 
we gain by rcflefting on the nature and anions of our 
own fouls, and turning our thoughts within ourfelves, 
und obferving what is tranfadted in our own minds. 
Such are the ideas we have of thought, aflent, diflent^ 
judging, reafon, knowledge, underftanding, will, love, 
fear, hope. 

By fenfation the foul contemplates things (as it were) 
out of itfelf, and gains corporeal reprefentations or fen- 
fible ideas *, by refleelion the foul contemplates itfelf, 
and things within itfelf, and by this means it gains fpi- ' 
ritu-il ideas, or reprefentations of things intellectual. 

Here it may be noted, though the firft original of 

* Here the word Spiritual is ufed in a«iere aatural, uuinot in » 

religious fenfe. 
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thefe two forts of ideas, viz, Senfible and fpiritual, may- 
be entirely owing to thcfe two principles, fenfation and 
refleftion, yet the re col Ice!:!: ion and frefh excitation of 
them may be owning to a thoufand other occafions aiul 
occurrences of life. We could never inform a man 
who was born blind or deaf what we mean by the 
werds yellow, blue, red, or by the words loud or flirill, 
nor convey any jult ideas of thefe things to his mind^ 
by all the powers of language, unlefs he has experienced 
thofe fenfations of found and colour ; nor could we 
ever gain the ideas of thought, judgment, reafon, 
doubting, hoping, tffc by all the words that man could 
invent, without turning oar thoughts inward upon the 
atSions of our own fouls. Yet when we once have 
attained thefe ideas by fenfation and refltdlion, they 
may be excited afrefti by the ufe of names, words, 
(igns, or by any thing clfe that has been conncfted 
with them in our thoughts ; for when two or more 
ideas have been aflTociated togethef, whether it be by 
cullom, or accident, or dcGgn, tlie one prefently brings 
tiic other to mind. 

IIL Besides thefe two which we have named, there 
h a third fort of ideas, which are commonly called ab* 
ltra£);ed ideas, becaufe though the original ground or 
occafion of them may be fenfation, or reflection, or 
both, yet thefe ideas are framed by another a£l of tl^ 
mind, which we ufually call abltradlion. Now the 
■word abftraclion fignifies a withdrawing fome parts o£ 
an idea from other parts of it, by which means fuch. 
abftradled ideas are formed, as neither rcprefenc any 
thing corporeal orfpiritual, that is, any thing peculiar 
er proper to mind or body. Now thefe are of two 
kinds. 

£rome of thefe abflracted ideas are the mod abfolute 
general, and univerfal conceptions of things confidered 
in thennfelves, without refpe^^ to others, luch as entity 
or being, and not-being, eifence, exiitence, aA, power^ 
6ibiiance, mode, accident,' i;fc. 

The other fort of abltrad:ed ideas is relative, as when 
we compare feveral things together, and confider merely 
tlic relations of one thing to another, entirely drop- 
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ping the fubjeft of thofc relations, whether they be 
corporeal or fpiritual ; fuch are our ideas of caufe^ 
ciTcrcl, likencfs, unlikcnefs, fubjc£l, object, indentity, 
or fimeiiers, and contrariety, order, and other things 
whu h are treated of in ontology. 

Mod of the terms of art in leveral fciences may be 
raiike.l under this head of abdradled ideas, as noun, 
prLMioun, veib, in grammar, and the feveral particles of 
fp-ec h, as wherefore, therefore, when, how, although, 
howiocver, ilfc, So connections, tranfitions, fixhili- 
tu Ics, tropes, and their various forms in rhetoric. 

'J'hc abtlracled ideas, whether abfolute or relative, 
cannot fo properly be faid to derive their immediate, 
comj^lcte, anddiilindl original, cither from fenfationor 
rcflviction, (i.) becaufe the nature and the a£lion» 
both of body and fpirit give us occaGon to frame cx- 
nA:y the fame ideas of eiTence, mode, caufe, efFcft, 
iik'niefs, contrariety, t5*r. Therefore thefe cannot be 
calit.'d either fcnfibie or fpiritual ideas, for they are not 
ex?.cl: reprefentations either of the peculiar qualities or 
adi'.ns of fpirit or body, but feem to be a dillindl kind 
of iilea framed in the mind, to reprefent our mod ge- 
ner.r. conceptions of things, or their relations t'» one 
ar.c^th'jr, without any regard to their natures, whether 
ti.ey'be corporeal or fpiritual. And, (2.) the fame 
j;eiier.il ideas of caufe and efFcdl, likenefs, ^c. may be 
tran^ftrrred to a thoufand other kinds of being, whether 
bodily or fpiritual, btrfidcs thofe from whence we firft 
•Icriv d them : even thofe abftrafled ideas, which might 
be firil occafioned by bodies, may be as properly after* 
wiir i attributed to fpirit. 

N;nv, though Mr Locke fuppofes fenfation and rc- 
fl.c^io!! to be the only two fprings of all ideas, and 
thclc two are fufficient to furnifli our minds with all 
that rich variety of ideas which wc have *, yet abftrac- 
tion is certainly a different a£l of the mind, whenc 
ti.cfo iibftracled ideas have their original y though pe 
haps fcr.fation or reflection may furnilh us with all tl 
hrii cbj^•cbs and occafionswhence thefe abftraded ide: 
are excited and derived. Nor in this fenfe and view 
things can I think Mr Locke himfclf would deny 
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lepTcfentation ai the original of abftra^cd idcas» act 
forbid them to ftand for a diflin^ Ipecics. 

Note. TuooeH wc have divided ideas in thtc chap- 
ter inco thTee forts, viz. Senfibic, fpiiitual, and ab- 
&ta£ked, yet it may not be amifs ju(t to taiie noticfl 
here, that as man may be called a compound fubllance, 
being made up of body and mind, and the modes which 
aiife from thia compofition are called mixed modes, 
fuch as fcnfation, pallion, difcourfe, i^c. So the iiiea* 
of this fubftaocc or being called man, and of thtfe 
mixed modes may be called miied ideas, for ihey are 
not properly and Uiiifily fpiritual, fcnfible, orabflraclcd. 
Sec a much larger account of every part of this chap< 
ter in the Phiiofophical Mays by /. »". May 3, 41 S^"^- 



SECT. ir. 

OfJmpU and eompltx, csmptundand teUeSlvt tint. 

IDEAS, conftdcied iq their nature, are either fimple 
or complex. 

A Cmple idea is one uniform idea, which cannot be 
divided or dlltinguiflied by the mind of man into two 
or more ideas ) fuch are a multitude of our fenfations, 
as ihc idea of fweet, bitter, cold, heat, white, red) blue, 
hard, foft, motion, reft, and perhaps extcnfion and du- 
ration ; fuch are alfo many of our fpiritual ideas \ fuch 
as thought, will, wilh, linowledge, ^e. 

A complex idea is made by joining two or more 
fimple ideas together-, as a fquarc, a triangle, a cube, 
a pen, a table, reading, writing, truth, falfchood, abody, 
a man, a horfe, an angle, a heavy body, a fwift horfe, 
fit. Every ihiug that can be divided by the mind into 
two or more ideas- is called complex. 

Complex ideas are oiten confidered as fingle and 
diflin£l beings, though they may be made up of fevcral 
fimple ideas i fo a bcdy, a fpirii, a houlj;i a tiecj a 
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flower ; but when feveral of thefe ideas of a different 
kind are joined together, which are wont to be confi- 
derecl as diftinft fingle beings, this is calleda compound 
iiea, whether thefe united ideas be fimple or complex. 
.So a man is compounded of body and fpirit, fo mithri- 
date is a compound medicine, becaufe it is made of 
many different ingredients. This I have fhewn under 
the do£lrinc of fubllances. And. modes alfo may be 
compounded ; harmony is a compound idea, made up 
of ditterent founds united ; fo feveral different virtuca- 
nmll be united to make up the compounded idea or 
char.K^er cither of a hero or a faint. 

But when many ideas of the fame kind are joined 
together, and united in one name, or under one view, 
it IS called a colle^^ive idea ; fo an army, or a parlia- 
ment, is acolle<flion of men ; a di<flionary, or nomen- 
clature, is a collection of words ; a flock is a colledlion 
of (heep ; a foreft or grove a collecftion of trees ; a heap 
is a colledlion of fand, or corn, or dull, &c. a city is a 
coHc£lion of houfes ; a nofegay is a collection of flow- 
ers ; a month or a year is a collection of days ; and a 
ihoufand is a collection of units. 

The prccife diflfercnce between a compound and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different kind, but a collective idea things 
of the fame kind ; though this diltinction in fome ca- 
fes is not accurately obferved, and cuftom oftentimes 
ulcs the word compound for collective. 



SECT. III. 
Of univerfal and particular Ideas , real and imagwary. 

IDEAS, according to thwr objefts, may firlt be di- 
vided into particular or univerfal. 
A particular idea is that which rcprefents one thing 
only. 

Sometimes Um: one thing is reprcfented in a loofe 
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and indctcTininate manner, as when we fay fome man, 
any man, one man, another man i fome hoife, any 
horfe : one city, or another, which is called hy the 
fchools imiividuum vegum. 

bometimes the particular idea reprefcnts one thing in 
a determinate manner, and then it is called a lingular 
idea j fuch is Bucephalas, or Alexander's horfe, Ciccio 
the orator, Peter the apoflle, the palace of Ver[aille3, 
this book, that river, the new forelk, or the city of 
London. That idea, which rcpretcnts one particular 
determinate thing to me, is called a lingular idea, whe- 
ther it be fimpic, or complex, or compound. 

'I'de obje^ of any particular idea, as well as the idea 
icCclf, is fometimcs called an individual ; to Peter is an 
individual man, London is an individual city, So this 
book, one horfc, another horfe, are all individuals; 
though the word individuals is moreufually hmited to 
one lingular, ceitain, and determined obje^. 

An univerfal idea is that which rcprefents a common 
nature agreeing to fcveral particular things ; fo a horfe, 
a man, or a book, are called univerfal ideas, becaufe 
they agree to all horfes, men, or books. 

And 1 think it not amifs to intimate, in this place, 
that thefe univerfal ideas are formed by that aft of the 
mind which is called abfiraflkn, that is, a withdraw- 
ing fome part of an idea from other parts of it i for 
when fmgubr ideas arc fiift let into the mind by fen- 
fjtion or rcflci^ion, then, in order to make them uni- 
verfal, we leave out or drop ail thofe peculiar and de- 
terminate chara£ters, qualities, modes, or circumltan- 
ces, which belong merely to any particular individual 
being, and by which it differs from other beings ; and 
we only contemplate thofe properties of it wherein It 
■ agrees with other beings. 

Though it mu<l be confcfled, that the name of ab- 
ftrafted ideas is fomctimea attributed to univerfal 
ideas, both fenfiblc or fpiiitual, yet this abllraftion is 
not fo great, as when we drop out of our idea every 
fenfible or fpirituai reprefentation, and retain nothing 
but the mofi general and abfolutc conceptions of things, 
01 their mere relations to one another, without any 
regard tg Utcii paiticulai qmuks, vtictbei they be fcb 
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CMe OT fpintual. And ic is to this kind of conception* 
we more properly give the mtnc of abfl»£ted ideas, 
as in the firit fc^ion of this chapti:r. 

All univerfal idea is either general or fpecial. 

A gtneralidea a called by the fcliools a genus ; and 
it is one common nature agreeing to feveral other com- 
nian natures. So animal is a genus, becaufc it agrees 
to horfe, lion, whale, butterfly, wliich are alio com- 
mon iiJeasi fo iiHi is a genus, bccaufc it agrees to 
trout, hetring, crab, which arc common natures alfo. 

Afpetial idiia is called by the fi:hao1s a fpccic& ; it is 
one L'ummon nature that agrees to feveral lingular in- 
dividual beings ; fo horfe is a fpecial idea, or a Ipccics, 
becaufe it agrees to Bucephalus, Trott] and Snowball. 
City is a fpecial idea, for it agrees to London, Paris. 
Sriltol. 

NoU. ^J^, Some of thefe univerfals arc genufes, if 
compared with natures more common. So bird is a 
genus, if compared with eagle, fparrow, raven, whicK 
arc alio common natures ; but it is a fpecics, if com- 
pared with the more general nature, animal. Tlic 
lame be faid of fiOi, beall, b-c. 

This fort of oniverfal ideas, which may either be 
confidered as a genus or a fpecies, is called fubaltem j 
but the higheft genus, which is never a fpecies, is call- 
ed the molt general ; and tlie ioweft fpecies, which is 
never a genus, is called the molt fpecial. 

It may be obferved here al(b, th^t, that general na- 
ture or property wherein one thing agrees with molt 
other things, is called its more remote genus ; fo fub- 
ftance is the remote genus of bird or beall, becaufe it 
agrees not only to all kinds of animals, but alfo to 
things inanimate, as fun, Itart, clouds, metals, (tones, 
air, w^ter, ife. But animal is the proximate or near- 
eft genus of bird, becaufe it agrees to fcwcft other 
things. Thofe general natures which ftands between 
the nearctt and moll remote are called intermediate. 

W*.V. idly. In univerfal ideas it is proper to conli- 
dcr their comprehenfion and tlxir cxcenfion*. 

• Thrword eitcoGosIicre ii tikcois imere lafical&nft, uutitrt 
in 1 pbjfiial lad BMtestticd fcafc> 
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The comprchenfion of an idea regards all the cflcn- 
tial modes and properties of it : fo body in its com- 
prchenfion takes in foUdity, figure, quantity, mobility, 
i^c. So a bowl in its comprehenfion includes round- 
nefs, volubility, ^e. 

The extension of an univerfal idea regards all the 
particular kinds and fmglc beings that are contained 
under it. So a body in its extenfion includes fun, 
moon, flar, wood, iron, plant, animal, fefr. which arc 
feveral fpecies, or individuals, under the general name 
of body. So a bowl, in its extenfion, includes a 
wooden bowl, a brafs bowl, a white and black bowl, 
a heavy bowl, &fr. and all kinds of bowls, together 
with all the particular individual bowls in the world. 

Note, The comprchenfion of an idea is fomettmet 
taken in fo large a fenfe, as not only to include the 
eiTential attributes, but all the properties, modes, and 
relations whatfoever, that belong to any being, as will 
appear, Chap. VI. 

This account of genus and fpecies Is part of that fa- 
mous doflrine of univerfals, which is taught in the 
fchools, with divers other formalities belonging to it ; 
for it is in this place that they introduce difference, 
which is the primary efiential mode, and property, of 
the fecondary efiential mode, and accident, or the acci- 
dental mode j and thefe they call the five predicables, 
becaufe every thing that is affirmed concerning any 
being muft be either the genus, the fpecies, the differ- 
ence, fome property, fome accident ; but what farther 
is ncceflary to be faid concerning thefe things will be 
mentioned when we treat of definition. 

Having finiftied the dodine of univerfal and particu- 
lar ideas, I (hould take notice of another divifion of 
them, which alfo hath refpect to their objects \ and that 
18, they are either real or imaginary. 

Real ideas are fuch as have a jull foundation in na- 
ture, and have real objcctSj or examplars, which did, or 
do, or may actually exid, according to the prefent flaie 
and nature of things •, fuch are all our ideas of long, 
broad, fwifi, flow, wood, iron, men, horfcs, thoughts. 
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fplrita, a cruel Dialer, a proud beggar, a nun fercn 
feet high, 

Imiiginary ideu, which arc alfo called fantaftical, or 
chiiDcricat, are fuch as are nunAc by enlarging, dimt- 
nilhiii^', uniting, dividing real idc^a in the mind, in. 
fuch a manner a& no objects or exemplars did or ever 
will esift, according to the prcfent eourfs of njtuic^ 
ihou^'h tlie feveral parts of thefe ideas are borrowed 
from real objects } fuch are thcfe conceptions we have 
of a centaur, a fatyr, a golden tnountain, a flying horfe, 
a Aog without a head, a bull lefs than a moufe, or a 
moufe as big as a bull, and a man twenty feet high. 

Someoflhefe fanlaftical ideas arc poiTible, that is 
the>* are n jt utterly inconfiftent in the nature of things^ 
and iheretore it is within the reach of divine power to 
make fuch objects ; fuch are moll of the tnllances aU 
leady giveik ; but impolTibles carry an utter inconfiiU 
cnce in the ideas which ate joined : fuch are fetf-active 
matti^r, and infinite or cteriul men, a piojis mas with* 
out honelty, or heaven without holincfs. 



SECr. IV. 
T'/je Divifim of Ideas, viit& rtgard to tlinr ^uaRlut, 

IDEAS, with regard to their qualities, afibrd uv 
thcfe feveral divifions of tliem. i. They are ei- 
th-r clear and diftincl, or obfcure and confuted. 2. 
They are vulgar or learned. 3. They axe perfect or 
imperfect. 4- They are true or falie. 

I. Our ideas are either clear and diflinct, or obfeure 

and confufcd. 

.Siveral writers have diflinguifhed the clear ideas 
from th'ifc that are diltinct; and the confufed ideas 
from thofe that are obfi^ure ; and it mult be acknow- 
ledjr.'d, there may be fonie dilJcrcncc between them %._ 
for K is the clcarncfs of ideas for the moit part makes 




them didinct ; and the obfcunty of ideas is one thing 
that will always bring a fort of confusion into ihetn, 
Yet wiicn thefc writers come to calk largely upon this 
■fnbject, and to explain and adjolt their meaning with 

treat nicety, I have gcneraliy found that they did not 
ecp up thediftinetion they fiiildefigncd, but tiicy con- 
found the one with the other. I fliall therefore treat 
■ of dear or diflinct ideas, ac one and the fame fort, and 
tobCcure or confufcd ideas, as another. 

A clear and diftinct idea is that which reprefcnls the 
object of the mind. with full evidence and ftrength, 
■nd plainly diHingutlhes it from all other objcctt wnat- 
foerer. 

An obfcure and confufed idea rcprefents the object 
either fo faintly, fo imperfectly, or fo mingled with 
«thcT ideas, that the object of it doth not appear plain 
to the mind, not purely in its own nature, nor fuflici- 
ently didinguilhed from other things. 

"When we fee the iea and Iky nearer at hand, we 
have a clear and dillincc idea of each ; but when we 
look far toward the horizon, elpecially in a mifty day, 
our ideas of both are but obfcure and confufcd ; for we 
know not which is fea and which is Dcy. So when we 
look at the colours of the rainbow, we have a clear 
■idea of the red, the blue, the green in the middle of 
-their fevcral arches ; and a didinfi idea too, while the 
eye fixes there ; but when we cenfider the border of 
thofe colours, they fo run into one another, that it ren- 
ders their ideas confufed and obfcure. So the idea 
which we have of our brother, or our friend , whom we 
fee daily, is clear and diflin^ ; but when the abfence oi 
<nany years has ii>jurcd the idea, it becomes obfcure 
and confufed. 

Note here, that fome of our ideas may be very dear 
and diAinfl in one refpe^l, and very obfcure and con- 
fofed in another. So when we fpeak of a ehiliagitmm^ 
"Cr ■ figure of a thoufand angles, we may have a clear 
Viid diliindl rational idea of the number one thoufand 
angles i for we can demonttrate various properties eon- 
kerning it by teafon ; but the image, or fcnfibie idea, 
which we have of the figure ia but confufed and ob- 
iaoK ; ior we cantiot piecifely dilUoguifli it by fancy 
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from the image of a figure that has nine hundred 
angles, or nine hundred and ninety. So when we 
fpc^k of the infinite divilibility of matter, we always 
keep in our tninda a very clear and diftinfl idea of di- 
vifion and divifibility. But after we hare made a littb 
progrefs in dividing, and come to psrts thnt are far tdk 
fmail for the reach of our fenfes, (hen our ideas, or 
fenfible images of thefe little bodies, become obfculf 
and indidinft, and the idea of infinite is very obfcuri. , 
imperfect, and confufcd. 

II. loEAsareeithervulgaror learned. A vulgar ide» 
reprefents to us (he moft obvious and fenfible appear- 
ances that are contained in the objeft of them j but % 
Jearned idea penetrates farther into the nature, proper- 
ties, reafons, cnufes and e3e£ls of things. This is 
bell illudrated by fome examples. 

It is a vulgar idea th.it we have of a rainbow, when 
we conceive a large arch in the clouds, made up of va- 
rious colours parnilel to each other ; but it is a lesrned 
idea which a philofopher has when he conndets it as 
the various reflections and refraflions of fun-beams in 
drops of falling nin. So it is a vulgar idea which we 
have of the colours of folid bodies, when we perceive 
them to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green tinc- 
ture of the furface of thofe bodies ■, but it is a phllofo- 
phical idea when we confiderthe various colours to be 
nothing elfe but different fcnfations excited in us by 
the variouily refradled rjys of light re(lei£ted on our 
eyes in a different manner, according to the different 
fize, or fliape, or fituation of the particles of which the 
furf.ices of thofe bodies are compofed. It is a vulgar 
idea, which we have of a watch ot clock, when we 
-conceive of It as a pretty infliument made to fhew us 
the hour of the day ; but it is a learned idea which the. 
watchmaker has of it, who knows all the fevcral parts 
of it, the fpring, the balance, the chain, the wheels, 
their axles, i£'c. together with the various connexions 
anil adjuftments of each part, whence the exaci and 
uniform motion of the index is derived, which points 
to the minute or the hour. So when a common un- 
derHanding icads Virgil's .i£ncid, he has but a Tulgar 
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idea of that poem ; yet his mind is naturally enter- 
tained with the ftory, and his ears with the verfe ; but 
when a critic, or a man who has fkill in poefy, reads it, 
he has a learned idea of its peculiar beauties ; he tafles 
and reliihes a fuperior pleafure ; he admires the Roman 
poet, and wMhes he had known the chriftian theology, 
^irhich would have furnifhed him with nobler materials 
and machines than all the heathen idols. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the 
cartoons of Raphael at Hampton- court, and every one 
feels his fhare of pleafure and entertainment ; but a 
painter contemplates the wonders of that Italian pencil, 
and fees a thou fan d beauties in them wluch the vulgar 
eye neglected : his learned ideas give him a tranfcend- 
ent delight, and yet, at the fame time, difcover the 
hlemiflies which the common gazer never obferved. 

III. Ideas arc either perfect or imperfect, which are 
otherwife called adequate or inadequate. 

Thofe are adequate ideas which perfectly reprefent 
their archetypes or objects. Inadequate ideas are but a 
partial or incomplete reprefentation of thofe archetypes 
to which they are referred. 

All our fimple ideas are in fome fenfe adequate or 
■perfect ; becaufe fimple ideas, confidered merely as our 
firft perceptions, have no, parts in them ; fo we may be 
iaid to have a perfect idea of white, black, fweet, four, 
'length, light, motion, reft, &c. We have alfo a per- 
fect idea of various figures, as a triangle, a fquare, a 
cylinder, a cube, a fphere, which are complex ideas ; 
< but our idea or image of a figure of a thoufand fides, 
i. our idea of the city of London, or the powers of a 
4oadftone, are very imperfedl, as well as all our ideas of 
J infinite length or breadth, infinite power, wif3om, or 
i duration j for the idea of infinite is endiefs iand ever 
■ 4prowing, and can never be completed. 

Note 1. When we have a pcrfeft idea of any thing 

in all its parts, it is called a complete idea 5 when in all 

- its properties, it is called comprehcnfive. But when 

we have but an inadequate and imperfeft idea, wc are 

only faid to a^pprchcnd it i therefocc ufe the term ar« 

E 
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CHAP. lY. 

OF WORDS, AND THEIR SEVERAL DIVISIONS, TOGETHfel^ 
WITH TH£ ADVAMTAG£ AND DANG£K O^ TH£Iii« 



SECT. I. 

Of Words in General, and their Ufe, 

X HOUGH our ideas arc firft acquired by the pfcr-^ 
ceptlon of obje£ts, or by various fenfations and 
^ions, yet we convey them to each other by the 
means of certain founds, or written marks, which w6 
call words ; and a great part of our knowledge is. botk 
obtained and communicated by thcfe means^ which 
are called fpcech or language. 

But as we are led into the knowledge of things by 
worsts, fo we are oftentimes led into error, or miftake^ 
by the ufe or abufe of words alfo. And in order to 
guard ag.ainil fuch miflnkcs, as well as to promote our 
improvement in knowledge, it is neceflary to acquaint 
ourlclves a little with words and terms. We ihail be* 
gin with thefe obfcrvations. 

Obferv. I. Words (whether 'they arc fpoken or 
writcdn) have no natural connexion with the ideas 
they are defigned to fignify, nor with the things which 
arc reprcfentcd in thole ideas. There is no manner 
of difference between the founds white in Englifh, or 
black in French, and that colour which we reprcfent 
by that name; nor have the letters of which thefe 
words are compofed, aay natural aptnefs to signify 
that colour than red or gteen. Words and names 
therefore are mere arbitrary signs invented by men to 
communicate their thoughts or ideas to one another. 

"Qbferu* 2. If OSLO single word were appointed to ex« 
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prcfs but one simple idea, tnd nothing elfe, as %vhit% 
i/ack^ fiueetyfour^Jbarpy hitter^ extenfion^ duration y there 
would be fcarcc any miftakc about them. 

But, alas \ it is a common unhappinefs in lancfuage, 
that different simple ideas are fometimes exprefled by 
the fame word ; fo the words fweet and fhnrp are ap- 
plied both to the obje£ls of hearing and talthig, as we 
ihall fee hereafter •, and this, perhaps, may be one caufc 
or foundation of obfcurity and error arising from 
words. 

Obferv, 3. In communicating our complex ideas to- 
one another, if we could join as many peculiar and 
appropriated words together in one found, as we joia 
simple ideas to make one complex one, we (hould fei- 
dom be ia danger of miftaking : When I exprcfs the 
talte of an apple, which we call tlie bitter fweet, none 
can miilake what I mean. 

Yet this fort of composition would make all lan- 
guage a moil tedious and unweildy thing, since molt 
of our ideas are complex, and many of them have 
eight or ten simple ideas in them ; fo that the remedy- 
would be worfe than the difeafe \ for what is now 
exprefTed in one fhort word, as month or year, would 
require two lines to cxprefs it. It is ncccflary, there* 
fore, that single words be invented to exprefs complex 
ideas, in order to make language fliort and ufeful. 

But here is our great infelicity, that when single 
words signify complex ideas, one word can never di- 
fiindlly manifefl all the parts of a complex idea ; and 
thereby it will often happen, that one man includes 
more or lefs in his idea, than another does,, while he 
affixes the fame word to it. In this cafe there will be 
danger of miilake between them, for they donotmeaa 
the fame obje6l, though they ufe the fame name.. So 
if one parfon or nation, by the word year mean twelve 
moRths of thirty days each, that is, three hundred and 
sixty-five days, another intend a folar year of three 
hundred and sixty days, and a third mean a lunar 
year, or twelve lunar months^ that is, three hundred 
and fifty«four days, there will be a great variation and 
error in their account of things, unlcfs tiiey arc well 
apprifcd of each other's meanings before band* This^^ 

E3 
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ii! Tiippored to be the reafon why fome ancient hiftories 
ami prophecii-s, and accounts of chronoldgy, arc f(» 
hirii to be a<lju(\ecl. Ami this is the true rearon of 
fo furious and endlefs deb.ites on many points in di- 
vinity ; the words church, tu-rjhtp, idolatry, rtpentancfy 
Jlii.'h, t-LShn, merit, griue, and many others which sig- 
nify very complex ideas, arc not applied to include jult 
the f.ime simple ideas, and the fame number of them^ 
by the various contending parties: Thence aiife con- 
fusion iud conteft, 

Oi'ferv- 4- I'hough a single name does not certainly 
m.inil'cll to us all I'le pans of a complex idea, yet it 
muit be acknowledged, that in many of our complex 
idi:as, the single name may point out to us fome chief 
property which helongs to the tiling the word slgnitiesi 
cfpccially when the word or name is traced up to its 
ori^indl, through feveral languages from whence it ia 
borrowed. So an apolUe signifies one that is fent 
forth. 

Dut this tracing of a word to its original, (which is 
called etymology), is fometimes a very precarious and 
uncertain thing i and, after all, we have made but little 
progrefs towards the attainment of the full meaning of 
3 complex idea, by knowing fome one chief properly of 
it. We know but a fmall part of the notion of an apoftle 
by knowing barely that he is fent forth. 

Obfir-u. 5. MLmy (if not moil) of our words which 
are applied to moiat and intelle^ual ideas, when tra- 
ced up to the original in the learned languages, will 
be found to fignify fenfihle and corporeal things: 
Thus the words appreb^nfirtn, underilanding, ablWac- 
tion, invention, idea, inference, prudence, religion, - 
chuich, adoration, ^c. have all a corporeal fignilica- 
tion in their original- The name fpirit itfclf fignifics 
breath or air, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : Such is 
the poverty of all languages, they are forced to ufe 
thefe names foe incorporeal ideas, which thing has » 
.tendency to error and confufion, 

0:^:-yv. 6. The \.M thing I Ihall mention that lead* 
us into many a niiftake is, the multitude of objects 
that one name fometimes fignifies : There is almoft 
an infinite Yaricty of things and ideas both fimple and 
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complex, beyond all the words that are invrnted in 
any language ; thence it becomes almoll neccflary that 
one name Ihould fignify feveral things. Let us but 
consider the two colours of yellow and blue, if they 
are mingled together in any considerable propcrtionj 
ihey make a green: Now there may be infinite dif- 
ferences of the proportions in the mixture of yellow 
and blue ; and yet we have only thefc three words^ 

:llow, blue, and green, to signify all of them, at lealt 

{ one finglc term. 

When I ufc the word fhore, I may intend thereby 
a coait of land near the fea, or a drain to carry on 
water, or a prop to fufport a building i and by the 
found of the word porter, who can tell whether I 
mean a man who bears burdens, or a fervant who waits 
at a mohleman's gate ? ihe world is fruitful in the in- 
vention of utenfils of life, and new chara£lers and offices 
of men, yet names entirely new are feldom invented ; 
therefore old names are almolt nectfTarily ufedtofignify 
new things, which may occafion much confufion ind 
error in the receiving and communicatingof knowledge. 
Give me leave to propofc one fingle inftance, where- 
in all thofe notes fhall be remarkably eiemplified. b 
is the word bifhop, which in French is called tve^ue ,■ 
vpon which I would make thefe feveral obfcrvation& 
(i) That there is no natural connexion between the 
facrcd office hereby (ignified, and the tetters or found 
which lignify this office \ for both thefe words eviqtt 
and bilhop figntfy the fame office, though there is not 
one letter alike in them ; nor have the letters which 
compofe the Englifh or the French word any thing 
facred belonging to them, more than the letters that 
compofe the words king or foldier- {2.) If the mean- 
ing of a word could be learned by its derivation or 
etymology, yet the original derivation of words is often- 
times very dark and unfearchable ; for who would 
imii|gine that each of thefe words are derived from the 
Latin tpijcapus, or the Greek efiscopos ? Tet in this ' 
inftance we happen to know certainly the true deriva- 
tion ; the French being anciently writ rvt/que, is bor- 
rowed from the firll part of the Latin word } and the 
«ld Engliii bifctp from the middle of it (3-) 'Hie 
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original Greek word fignifies an orerlooker, or one who 
itJMds higher than his fellows and oveilooks (hem ; ic 
U 4 compound word, that primarily fignifies fenflble 
i.leaa, rranllated to fignify or include reTCrnl moral or 
i.:tellectual ideas ; therefore all will grant (hat the na- 
ture of the office can be never known by the mere 
found or fenfe of the word overlooker. (4.) I add 
farihtrr, the word bifliop or rpifirfus, even when it i» 
tliuj (r^nflaied from a fenl'ible idea, to include feveral 
iiitcllciftual ideas, may yet equally fignify an ovcrfeet 
of ilie poor 1 an infpeftor of the cut^oms ; a futveyor at 
ihc liigliways i a fupcrvifor of the eicife, Er*!.'. But by 
the confenC of men, and the language of fctipturc, it 
is appropriated to fignify a factcd ofScc in the church. 
{;.) This very idea and name, thus tranflated from 
tilings fenflble, to fignify a fpiritual and facred thing,. 
contains but one property of it, (vis. J one that has an 
eveidght, or care over others ; but it does not tell u» 
whether it includes a care over one church, or many v 
over the laity, or the clergy. (6.) Thence it follows* 
th;.i (hofe who in the complex idea of tlie word bilhop' 
include a., overfight over the clergy, or over a whole 
diocefe of people, a fupcriorily to prefbyters, a diftinft 
power of ordination, Ufc. mult necefliirily difagree witii 
tliofe who include in it only the care of a fingle con- 
gregation. Thus according to the various opinions of 
men, this word fignifies 3 pope, a Gallican bilhop, a 
Luchcrean fuperintendant, an Englilh prelate, a pallor 
of a finglc adembly, or a prefbyter or eliler. Thus 
they quarrel with ejch other perpetually j and it is well 
if any of them all have hit precifcly the fenfe of the 
facicd writerS] and included jult tite fame ideas in it^ 
and no otliers. 

Imight make all the fame remarks on the word church 
or kirk, which is derived from kuriou oixos or the 
houfi of the Lord, contra^ed into kyriok, which fome 
fuppofe 10 fignify an aflembly of chriltians, fome take 
it for all the world that profeifes chtiltianity, and fome 
make it to mean oidy the clergy, and on ihcfc accounts 
it has been the occafion of as many and as furious con- 
troverfics u the woid bilhop viaih was meiitioued 
before. 
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SECT. II. 

Ofnfgallvt a«d pojilive Termt^ 

TT'ROM thefc and other con fide rat ion* it will follow, 
JP that if we would avoid error in our puifuit of 
^owkdge, wc mull cake good heed lo the ufe of words 
and tcrmsi and be acquainted with the various lundi o£ 
them. 

I. Terms are either politivc or negative. 
Negative tertns arc luch as have a little word or 
{yllable of denying joined to them, according to the 
larious idioms of every language, as unpleafanc, impru- 
dent, immortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite, endlefst 
lifclcfs, deathleft, nonfenfe, abyfs, monymous, where 
the prepornioDs ut>, im, in, nan, a, an, and the termi- 
nation Icfs, lignify a negation, cither in £ngliOi, La^ia 
or Greek. ' 

PoUtive terms are thofe which have no fuch nc^tive 
appendices belonging to them, as life, death, end, Icnfej 
mortal. 

But fo unhappily are our words, and ideas linlccd to- 
gether, chat wecanneverknow which arc politivc ideas, 
and which are negative, by the word that is ufed to ex- 
prefs tbcm, and that for thcfe reafons ; 

There are fomc pofitivc terms which arc made to 
Cgnify a negative idea ; as dead is properly a thing that 
is deprived of life ; blind implies a negation or priva- 
tion of tight } deaf a want of hearing ; dumb a denial 
of fpeech. 

idly, There are alfo fome negative terms which im* 
ply positive ideas, fuch as immortal and deathlefs, 
which signify ever-living, or a continuance in life ; in- 
folent fignifies rude and haughty ; indemnify, to keep 
fafe i and infmiic ptrrhaps has a positive idea too, for ic 
IS an idea ever growing ; and when it is applied lo 
God, it signifies his complcic perfedlion. 

'i^ly, Tliere arc both positive and negative terms» 
invented to signify the famt and contiary ideas j as un- 
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happy and mirerable, sinlefs and holy, pure and unde- 
filed, iiiipurc and filihy, unkind and cruel, irteliginu* 
and profane, unforgiving and revengeful, t^c aud there 
is gr^aC deal of beauty and convenience derived to any 
hnjjuj^e from this variety of expreflion ; tliough fomc- 
tiiDcs it a tittle confounds out conceptions of being and 
not-being, our positive and negative ideas. 

i^t-ily, I may add alfo, that there are fomc word* 
vhiili are negative in their orif;inal language, but fecm 
positive to art Englilhman, becaul'e the negation is un- 
known ; as abyfi. a plate without a bottom ; ajiodync, 
an easing medicine ■, aninelly, an unrenH-mbr^nce, or 
gentrj] pardon ; anvirchy, a (tate without government ; 
anonymouB, that is, namelefs ; inept, that is, not fit j 
iniquitj , that is, unrighteoufnefs ; infant, one Hut can- 
not fpe.ilc, (viz. J a child ; injurious, not doing judice 
or right. 

The way ihere^'orc to know whether any idea be 
negative or not is loconsider whether it primarily irr.plf 
the abfence, of any positive being, or mode of being i 
if it doth, then it is a negation or negative idea ; otheiw 
ways it is a positive one, whether the word (hot ex- 
prLlTes it be positive ornegative. Vet after alf, in many 
ca'."e5 this is very hard to determine, as in amncfty, iiw 
finite, abyfs, which are originally relative terms, but 
they signify pardon, tffc. which feem to be positives. 
Ko darknefs, madncfs, clown, arc positive terAis, b^it 
they imply the want of light, the want of reafon, and 
the want of manners; and perhaps thefe may be ranked 
among the negative ideas. 

Here note, that in the Englifti tongue two negative 
terms are equal to one positive, and signify the fame 
thing, as not unhappy, signifies happy ; not immortal* 
signifies mortal ; he is no imprudent man, that is, h« 
is a man of prudence ; but the fenfe and force of the 
word in fuch a negative way of expreitonB Icem to be 
alittic dimiiiifiied. 
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SECT. III. 

OfftmpU and complex Terms. 

II. nr^ERMS arodivicfed into simple or complex. A 
JL simple term is one word, a complex term is 
when more words arc uTcd to signify one thing. 

Some terms are complex in words, but not in fenfe, 
fuch is tlie fecond emperor of Rome ; for it excites in 
our minds only the idea of one man (viz.) Augtsilus. 
Some terms are complex in fenfe, but not in words; 
io when I fay an army, a foreft, I mean a multitude 
of men, or trees \ and almofl all our moral ideas, as 
Vkell as many of our natural ones, are exprefTcd in this 
manner •, religion, piety, loyalty, knavery, theft, in* 
elude a variety of ideas in each term. 

There are other terms which arc complex both in 
words and fenfe ; fo when I fay a (ierce dog, or a 
pious man, it excites an idea, not only of thofe two 
creatures, but of their peculiar charatflers alfo. 

Among the terms that are complex in fenfe, but 
xvot in words, we may reckon thofe fimple terms which 
contain a primary and a fecondary idea in them •, as 
when 1 hear my neighbour fpeak that which is not 
true, and I fay to him this is not true, or this is falfc, I 
only cenvey to him the naked idea of his error ; this 
as the primary idea : but if I fay it is a lie, the word 
lie carries alfo a fecondary idea in it, for it implies both 
the falihood of the fpeech, and my reproach and cen- 
furc of the fpeaker. On the other hand, if I fay it is 
a miftakc) this carries alfo a fecondary idea with it ; 
for it not only refers to the falihood of his fpeech, but 
'includes my tenderncfs and civility to him at the fame 
time. Another inftance may be this ; when I ufe the 
word inccit, adultery, and murder, I convey to ano- 
ther not only the primary idea of thofe a<ftions, but I 
include: alio the fecondary idea of their uiUawfulncfs, 
and my abhorrence of tliem. 

Note I. Hence it comes to pafs, that among words 
which fignify the fame principal ideas fome are clean 
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and decent, others unclean i fome chafte, othcra ob- 
fcenc i foine arc kind, others arc aflronting and re- 

Eroachful, becaufe of ihe fccondary idea which cultom 
as alTixeil to ihcm. And it is the part of a wife man, 
when there is a necdTity of cxpreffing any evil adions, 
to do it either by a word that has a fccondary Idea of 
kindncfs, or foftncfs ; or a word that carries in ic an 
idea of rtbuke and feverlty, according as the cafe re- 
quires. So when there is a neceflity of exprelTin^ 
tilings unclean or obfcene, a wife man will do it in the 
nioU decent language, to excite as few uncleanly ideas 
as pofiible in the minds of the hearers. 

Note 2. In length of time, and by the power of 
cullom, words fometimes change their prirnary ideas, 
as ihall be declared and fometimes they have changed 
their fecondary ideas, though the primary ideas may 
remain : fo words that were once chafte, by fiequent 
life grow obfcene and uncleanly ; and words that were, 
once honourable, may in the next generation grow 
mean and contemptible. Ko the word dame originally 
fij^nificd a miftrefs of a family, who was a lady, and 
it is ufed ftill in the Engliih law to (ignify a jjdy ; 
but in common ufc now-a-daysit repretents a f.irmer'g 
wife, or a mirtrefs of a family of the lower rank in 
the country. So thofe words of Rabfliaketh, Ifa. 
xxxvi. I z. in our tranflation, (cat their own dung, i^c.) 
were doubllefs decent and clean language, when our 
tranflacors wrote them above a hundred yean ago. 
The word dung hat maintained its old fecondary idea 
and inoffenfive fenfe to this day ; but the other word 
in that fenience has by cuftom acquired a more un- 
cleanly idea, and fhould now rather be changed into 
a more decent term, and fo it fhould be read in pub- 
lic, unlefs it (hould be thought more proper to omit 
the fentcncc.* 

For that reafon it is, that the Jewlfh rabbins ha»e 
fupplied other chafte words in the margin of the He- 
brew bible, where the words of the text, through time 
and cuftom are degenerated, fo as to carry any bafe 
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snd undcan fecondary idea in them ; and they read 
the word which is in the margin, which they call ktri^ 
and not that which was -written in the text which 
they call cbetib. 



SECT. IV. 
%)f Words common and proper, 

ni. TITTORDS and names arc cither common ot 
YV proper. Common names are fuch as 
ftand for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, 
whether general or fpecial. Thefc are called appella- 
tives ; fo fi(h, bird, man, city, river, arc common 
names j and fo arc trout, eel, lobftcr, for they all agree 
to many indlvidu:^ls, and fome of them to many Ipe- 
cies : bat Cicero, Virgil, Bucephalus, London, Rome, 
iEtna, the Thames, are proper n?mes, for each of them 
agrees only to one (ingle being. 

Note here iirft, that a proper name may become in 
fome fenfe common, when it hath been given to fevc« 
ral beings of the fame kind ; fo Cssfar, which was the 
proper name of rhe firft emperor, Julius, became alfo 
a comrron name to all the following emperors. And 
tea, which was the proper name of one fort of Indiaa 
leaf, is now-a-days become a common name for many 
^nfuGons of herbs, or plants, in water ; as fage-tca, 
^Ic-hoof-tca, Hmon-tea, ^c. So Peter, Thomas, John, 
William, tnay be reckoned common names alfo,' be- 
caufe they are given to many perfons, unlefs they are 
determined to fignify a Hngle perfon at any particular 
time or place. 

Note in the fccond place, that a common name may 
become proper by cultom, or by the time or place, or 
perfons that ufe it -, as in Great Britain, when we fay 
the King, we mean our prefeVit rightful fovercign King 
George, who now reigns; when we fpeak of the 
prince, wc intend his royal highnefe Frederick Prince 

r 
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of Wales : M wc mention the city when we ftirc near 
London, we generally mean the city of Ijoniion ; whea 
in a country town^ we fay ihc parfon or the efquire^ 
all the parilh knows who arc the finglc pcrfons intend- 
ed by it •, fo when wc are fpeaking of the hiftory of the 
New Tertamcnt, and ufc the words Peter, Paul, John^ 
wc mean thofc three apoftlcs. 

Nofe in the third place, that any common name 
whatfoever is m^dc proper, by terms of particularity 
added to it, as the common words Pope, King, horfei 
garden, book, knife, £sV. arc defrgned to fignify a 
fingularidea, when we fay the prcfent pope; the King of 
Great Britain ; the horfe -that won the iaft plate st 
New-Market -, the royal garden at Kcnfingtoa ; this 
book ; that knife, (2JV. 



SEC1\ V. 

Of concrete and ahJbraB Terms. 

IV. T¥ TORDS or terms arc divided into abftraft 
V V or concrete. 

Abftracl terms fignify the mode or quality of a be- 
ing, without any regard to the fubjedl in which it is 5 
as whitencfs, roundnefs, length, breadth, wifdom, nior^ 
tality, life, death. 

Concrete terms, while they cxprefs the quality, do 
alfo cither cxprefs, or imply, or refer to fome fubjed); to 
which it belongs *, as white, round, long, broad, wife^ 
mortal, 'living, -dead : but thefe liifc not always noua 
a lje<^ivcs in a gramatical fenfe ; for a fod, a knave, a 
philofophcr and many other concretes are fubftantiven, 
as well as folly, knavery, and philofophjr, which arc the 
abllract terras that belong to them. 
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SECT. VI. 

Ofunivocal and equivocal Words, 

V. "^XT^^^-'^'*^ ^"^ terms arc cither univocal or 
V V equivocal. Univocal words arc fuch as 
fignify but one idea, or at lead but one fort of thing ; — 
equivocal words arc fuch as fignify two or more ilif-.. 
fcrcnt ideas, or different forts of obje<^is. The words 
book, bible, fi{h, houfe, elephant, may bccallcd univocal 
words ; for I know not that tliey fighify any thing clf<e 
but thofe ideas to which they are gcntrally afhxcd ; 
but head is an equivocal word, for it figniiies the head 
ef a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an animal : nail is an 
equivocal word, it is ufed for the nail of the hand or 
foot, and for an iron n^l to faftcn any thing ; poll is ^ 
equivocal, it }& a piece of timber, or a fwift meflcngcr. 
A church is a religious aflembly, or the large fair build- 
ing where they 4ii.eet •, aad fometimes the fame word 
means .. fynod oPbilhops or of prc{byters, and m fome 
places it is the Pope and a general council. 

Here let it be noted, that when two or more words 
JSgnify the fame thing, as wave and billow, mead p-nd 
meadow, they are ufually culled fynonymous words \ 
but it feems very Itrangc, that words, which are direftly 
contrary to each other, fhould fcmetimes reprefent a(* 
moit the fame ideas ; yet thus it is in fome few inflan* 
ces, a valuable, or an invaluable bkfUng ; a ihameful^ 
or a (hamelefs villian ; a thick fkalU or a thin ikullM 
fellow, a mere paper ikuU: a man of a large confcience \ 
little confcience, or no confcience \ a iamous rafcal, of 
an infamous one : fo uncertain a thing is human laii- 
gua^je, whofe foundation and fupport is cuilom. 

•As words figiiifying the fame thing are called fyno- 
nymous ; fo equivocal words, or thofe which fjgnify 
fcvcral things, arc called homonymous, or ambiguous 
and when pcrfons utc futh ambiguous words, with a 
deHgn to deceive, it is called equivocation. 

Our fimple ideas, and efpecially the fenfible qualities, 
tlirmik us with a gxtax variety of equivocal or ambi- 

F2 
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guoat word&i for thefe being thefirft, and moft natural 
iiteuswe liave, we borrow fome oftheirnames, telignify 
TnTtv.j other ideas, bnih rimple and complex. The 
wonl fweet exprcfll's (he pleafant peicrpiions of almoA 
tvcry ftnfci fugar is fweet, but it hath not the- fame 
fwErL'tnefs as mulic, nor hath mufic the fweetnefs of 
a role ; and a fwcet j»ofpe£t dilti-'is from them all ; nor 
yrt have any of thclc the fame fweetnefs as dlfcourfC) 
Lounfcl, or meditation hath: yet the royal Pfalmilt faith 
of a man, we toi.>lt fwect counfel together i. and oC 
Glu], my metiitaiioa of him (hall be fweet. Bitter is 
n[\o fudi an equivocal word ; there is bitter wormwoodx 
there ure bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a 
bitter cold morning. So there is a fharimefsin vinegar^ 
and there is a Hiarpnefs in pain, in fotroW) and in rc- 
pronch ; there is a Iharp eye, a fliarp wit, and a (harpi 
iVord : but there is not one of thefe fevcn {liarpnelfcat 
the r^ime as another of them, and a Ibarp eaft wind is 
ililT-Tent from them all. 

There are alfo verbs, or words of aftion, which are 
equivocal as well as nouns or names. The words to. 
hear, to take, to come, to get, are futHcient inltances oC 
it ; as when we fay, to bear a burden, to bear forrow oe 
•1 bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
hear children ; the word bear is ufed ia 
very itittercnt fenfe* ; and fo is the word get, when wc 
I'ly, to get money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, to 
get a Jtomach, and to get a cold, t^f. 

There is alio a great deal of ambiguity in many of 
the linglifti particles, as, but, before, be5de, with, 
without, that, then, there, for, forth, above about, iffc^ 
of which gramniais and dii^ionarics will CuiEcientl; in- 
iorm us, 



SECT. vir. 

Varleui Kinds ef fqulvocal IVordi, 

iTT would be endlefs to run through all the rarjetiek 
[(. uf words and terms, which have liitlifient f«ufe» 




i lo them i I flial] only mcntitm therefore a few 
S7 ihe molt itmukiblc and moft ufeful dillinfUons s- 
jinoitg them. 

1,)^, Thb firft divifTon of equivocal words lets us 
Jhiow that fome are equivocal only in thtir found or 
^bnunciaiion ; others are cquiYocal only in writing -^ 
]Ui(l others, both in writing and in found. 

"Words equivocal in found ontr, are fueh as ihefe v 
the icin of a bridle, which hatli the fame found with 
the reign of » king, or a ftiower of rain, but all three 
&avc different fetters, and dillin£l fpelling. So mighty 
ei (Irengtji, is equivocal in fbund, but dif^rs in wriiing- 
from mite, a little animal, or a fninl! piece of money^ 
And the verb to write, has the fame found with wrighc 
k workman, right or equity, and rite or ceremony, but 
it is fpclled very diffcrcniiy from them all. 

Words equivocal in Writing only, are fuch as thefc j. 
to tear to pieces lias the fame fpcllin^ with a tear \ to 
lead, or guide, has the fume letters as lead the oieial ; 
and a bowl for recreation, is written the fame way as % 
bowl for drinking ; but the pronunciation of all thefc i& 
different. 

But thofc words, which are mofl commonly and. 
Judiy called equivocal, are fuch as are both written and- 
pronounced the fame way, and yet have different fenfes 
or tdeai belonging to them > fuch arc nil the hiflanceS' 
which were given in the preceding feclion. 

Among the words which are eqjiivocal in found onlf ,. 
and not in writing, there is a Urge field for perfons who 
delight in jcHs, and puns, iu riddles and quii>bes, to 
fport themfelves. This furt cf words is alio ufed by 
wanton perfons to convey lewd ideas, under the covert 
of expreflions c.ipible of a challc meaning, which are 
called double tnUndrts ; or when pjrfons fpeak false- 
hood with a dcfign to deceive, under the coven of 
truth. Though it mull be confefVcd, that all forts of 
equivocal words yield futfii;itiii iiia;ier fcr fuch pur- 
pofes. 

There arc many cafes alfo, wherein an equivocal 
vord is ufed for the fake of decency to cover a foul 
kdea^ for the molt chalte and niodeil, and wdl-brvd 
13 
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pcrfons, having fomeiimes a ncccHily to fpeak »f the 
iliiiii^ii of nature, convey thcii ideas in the moll inof- 
itLiriveIangu»f;eby this means. And indent), the mere 
I'ovcrty of nil languages makes U ncccfliuy to ufe equi> 
vac:il words upon many occafions, as the common 
writings of men, and even the holy book of God fuf- 
liciently manifeft. 

iiUy, Equivocal words are tifunHy diftingtiiOicd, ac- 
cording to their original, into fuch,whofc various fcnfe* 
»rife from mere chance or accident, and' fuch as are 
made equivocal by deflgn ; as the word bear Hgnilies Z 
ihngijy heart, and it fignifies alfo to bear or carry a bur- 
den ; tl-.is fecins to be the mere cfTcfl of chance ; but if 
I cjII my dog, bear, beeaufe he is fhaggy, or call one of 
the northern conneliations by thalname, from a fancied 
lituation of the flais in the fhape of that animal, then 
it is by dcfign thai die word is made yet farther cqui- 
vccal. 

But beeaufe I think this common account of the 
fpriiig or origin of equivocal v 

imperfett, I Ihall rcferve this fubjeft to be t; 

by itfelf, and pieceed to the third divifitm. 

3i//y, Ambiguous, or equivocal words, a 
_are romctimcs taken in a large and general (i 
"fometimes in a fente more ilrift and limited ' 

diftl-rent ideas afiixed to them accordingly. 
vr virtue, taken in a large fcnfe, i 

to God and oar neighbour v J 

limited, ami proper fcnfe, v 

wards men, and leiigioii < 

m.iy yet be taken in the Itn; 

fits power ot courage, 

places in the new Teftaj 

large feiife meanstlie favj" 

blclfings that proceed i 

fcnfe of it in the bible) 

the habit oEholin 

a co.nplex idea c 

alio taken in the 

any Tingle chriftia 

it IS uled for libt 




?; 
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per renfe, means the houfes inclofcd within the walls^ 
ia a larger Cenfe it reaches to all riie fubiL'bB* 

This Larger and linger fenfe of a woid is ufed in al- 
molt :^1 the fcienccs, as well as in theuloj^y, and tii 
common life. The word geography, taken in a llricfc 
fenfe, ligniftcstheknowlcdgc of theciicles of the eaithlf 
globe, and the lituation of the various parts of the 
canh i when it is taken in a little latgei fcafe, it in- 
cludes the knowledge of the fcas alfo j and in the lar- 
veit fenfe of all, it extends to the various cultoms, 
habits and governments of nations. When an ailro- 
Donier ufes the word (tar in its proper and Itridl fenfe, 
it is applied onlf to the fixed Itars, but in a large fenfe, 
it includes the planets alfo. 

■ This equivocal fenfe of words belongs alfo to many 
proper names : fo Afia taken in the largeit fenfe, is on« 
uarter of the world ; in a more limited fenfe it figni- 
les Natolia, or the jefTcr Afia ;, but in the llriaell fenfe 
: means no more than one little province of Natolia, 
irhCK flood the cities of Ephefus, Umyrna, S.irdis, iie. 

lit fnquciit ki,fe uf it in the New 

.nders and Holland, in a ftrifl fenfe, 

inces among the fcvcntcen, but 

Holland includes levcn of them, and 

Tome very ^f^f^A little words 

re eitenfive or 

whatloever, 

: finned, aiid 

il univerfal and 

L!id, Rom. V. 12. 

lie ior all men, it 

u[ he reltrains the 

oks and degrees of 

c I',iul uys, 1 pltaft 

j. the word all is ex- 

■i> \.'.) t.irtlier than that 

.li l.t tuuveifed with, ia 

vrc in the fourth place dl£- 
f>T figurative lenfe. Word» 
!eriil fcufe when (bey aic ^^ 
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G^ned to flgnify thofe ideae for which thej vete otw 
giiially made, or to which they arc ^rixnaiily and ge* 
iierally annexed ; but they are wXed in a figurative or 
tropicLiI lenfe, when they are made to Cgnify fisnie 
thill (Ts, which only bear either a reference or a telcD^ 
blaiice to the primary ideas of them. i>o when twO: 
princes contend by their armies, we (ay they are at 
war in a proper {enfe ; but when we fay there is a war 
betwiit the winds and the waves in a Itorm, this is 
called figurative, and the pecuhar figure is a metaphor. 
So whtii the fcriptUTcs fay, riches make theml'elvet' 
wings, and fly away as ati eagie toward heaven, the 
wings and the flight of the eagle are praper cxprcl^ 
fions ; but when flight and wings are applied to riches,, 
U is only by way of figure and metaphor. So when 
man is laid to repent, or laugt^ or grieve, it is literallj' 
taken ; but when God is f»id to be grieved, to tepcnc,. 
or Idntih, tfc. thefe aicail figurative expieflions, bor- 
sowed from a refemblance to mankind. And when: 
the words Job or Eflher are ufed to fignlfy [hofe very 
perfon^, it is the liter t1 fenfe of them ; but when they 
lignily thofe two books of fcripture, this is a figura- 
tive fet>fe. The names of Horace, Juvenal, and Mil* 
ton, are uW in tlie ^nie manner, either for bookc ot 

When a word, which originally (ignifies any parti' 
rular idea or obje^, is attributed to leveral other ob» 
jccts, not fo much by way of rcfemblance, but rather 
OP the account of Come evident reference or relatioa 
to tnc otiginal idea, this is fometimcs peculiarly called 
an analogical word } fo a found or heahhy pulfe; i 
found digellion ; found fieep ; are fu called, with i^~ 
fctcnce to a found and healthy conllitution ; but i£ 
you ipcak of found dodlrine, or found fpeech, this is- 
by way of relemblancc to health, and the words are 
metaphorical : yet many times analogy and metaphor 
are ul'ed promifcuoufly in the fame lenfe and not di- 
ttiiiguiihed. 

Here iiUtt that the defign of metaphorical language 
and figures of fpeech is not merely to teprefent our 
ideas, but reprefcm them wuli vivacity, fpirit, aflfce- 
tion> md power i aiut llwitgU thej often nuke a deep- 




er imprcflion on tlic mind of tlie hearer, yet they do 
a* often lead him into a miftake, \i they arc ufed at 
improper times and places. Tbciefore, wlieie the de- 
fign of the fpeaicer or writer is merely to explain, to 
inllru£t, and to lead into the knowledge of naked 
truth, he ought, for the mod pnrt, to ufc plain and 
propisr words, if the language affords them, and not 
to deal much in figurative ipeech. But this fort of 
terms is ufcd very profitably by poets and orators, 
whofc bufmefs ia to move, and perfuade, and work on 
the palTtons as well as on the undcrllanding. Figures 
are alfo happily employed in pioveibial moral fayinga 
by the wifelt and the belt of men, to imprefs them 
deeper on the memory by fenfibfc images,; and they 
are often ufed for other valuable purpofcs in the fa- 
cred writings. 

$thlf, 1 might adjoin another fort of equivocal 
words V as there are I'ome which have a diSetcnt mean* 
ing in common language, from what they ha<e in the 
fcieoees-, the word paltion fignifies the receiving any 
a£lion in a large philofophical fenfe ^ in a more limit-* 
ed philofophical fenfe, it fignitics any of the afitL^ions 
of human nature, as love, fear, joy, forrow, tsV, But 
the common people confine it only to anger. So the 
word fimplc philofophically fignifies fingle, but vulgar^ 
ly it is uled for fool fli. 

6tkh, Other equivocal words are ufcd fomctimes in 
an abfolute fenfe, as when God is called perfefl, which 
iljlows of no defe^ : and fometimes in a comparative 
fenfe, as good men are oftentimes called perfcfl ia 
fcripture, m comparifon of ihofe who are much inferiot 
to them in knowledge or hclinefs ; but I have d\velt 
rather too long upon this fubjcii already, theiefoie I 
Bdil oo more. 
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SECT. VUI. 

The Origin or Caufti ef equivocal WorJr. 

NOW, thst we may become more (kilful in guard- 
ing ourfelves and others againlt: the dangers of 
milLike which may arifi: from equivocal words, it may 
not be amifs to conclude this chapter with a fhort ac- 
count ot the raiious ways or means whereby a word 
changes it! (ignificationi or acquires any new fi.-nfe» 
and thus becomes equivocal, eipecially if it iceeps its 
old fenfe alfo. 

I- Mere chince fometimes ^ives the fame word 
difFcrcnt fenfes -, a> the word light fignifies a body 
that is not heavy ■, and it alfo fignifies the effetl o£ 
fun-bsams, or the medium whereby we fee ohjcdls : 
this is merely accidental, for there feems to be no con- 
nection between thcfc two fenfes, nor any reafon for 
them. 

2. Error and miflalce is another occafion of giTing 
Yarioiis fenfes to the fame word ; as when different 
perfoi'.s read the names of pritfly bijlop, ehurth, eafter, 
&<:. i;i the New Teftamem, they affix different ideas 
to them, for want of acquaintance with the trwe mean- 
ing of the facrcd writer ; though it muft be confefled^ 
thefe various fenfes, which might arife at firlt from ho- 
nell miltake, may be culpably fupported and propa^- 
ted by intereft, ambition, prejudice, and a party-fpirit 
on any fide. 

3. Time and cuflom alters the meaning of words. 
Knave heiciofore fignified a diligent fcrvant (Gnavuii) 
and a villain was a nearer tenant to the lord of the ma- 
nor (niliiia;) but row both thefe words carry an 
idea of wictcdnefs and reproath to them. A ballad 
cnce signified a folemn and faercd fong, as well as 
one that is trivial, when Solomon's Song was called 
liie b,,llad of ballads; but now it is applied to nothing 
but iiifling verfe, or comical fubje£ts. 

4. WoldtclMngc their fcnfi; by figures uid soeta* 
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phors, which are derived from fome real tnology or 
rcfembUncc betweeen fevcral things ; as when win^i 
and fliglit are applied to richct, it signifies only, that 
the owner may as easily tofe them, as he would lofc a 
tird who flew away with wings. 

And I think^ under this head, we may rank tholic 
wenrds, which signify difiercnt ideas, by a fort of an un- 
accountable far-fetcht analogy, or diftant Tefemblancs 
that fancy has introduced between one thing and ano- 
ther ; as when we fay, the meat is preen, when it is 
hatf-Toafted ; we fpeait of airing linen by the fire, 
when wc mean drying or warming it : we call Tor round 
coals for the chimney, when we mean large fquate 
ones : and we talk of the wing of a rabbit when we 
mean the fore-leg : the true reafon of thefe appella- 
tions we leave to the critics. 

5. Words alfo change their fenfc by the fpecial oc- 
casion of using them, the peculiar manner of pronoun- 
elation, the found of the voice, the motion of the face, 
or geftures of the body ; fo when an angry maltcr fays 
to nis fervant, it i^ bravely done, or you are a fine 
gentleman, he means juft the contrary -, namely, it it 
very ill done ; you are a forry fellow : it is one way 
of giving a fewere reproach, for the words are fpoken 
by way of farcafm or irony. 

6. Words are applied 10 various fenfes, by new ideas 
appearing or arising faller than new words are framed. 
So when gun-powder was found out, the word powder, 
which before signified only duft, was made then to 
signify that mixture or composition of nitre, charcoal, 
fffc. And the name canon, which before signified a 
law, or a rule, is now alfo given to a great gun, «'hich 
gives laws to nations. So foot-boys, who had fre- 
quently the common name of Jack given them, were ' 
kept to turn the fpit, or to pull cf their matter's boots } 
but when inftruments were invented for both thefe fcr- 
viccs, they were both called jacks, though one was of 
iron, the other of wood, and very difftrent in their form: 

7. Werds alter their lignificacions according to the 
ideas of the various perfons, fe^s, or parties who ufe 
them, as we have hinted before ; fo when a papilt u&a 
the word bereucs> he genetally means the proteftants ^ 
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when a protdlant nfrs the word, he means any pcrfoni 
who were wilfully (and perhaps contcntioufly) obtli- 
natc in fundimental errors. When a Jew fpcaks of 
the true religinn, he means the inflituilon of Mofes ; 
when a Turk mentions it, he intends the do£lrin« of 
Mahomet : but when a Chtidian makes ufe of it, he 
deiigns to (ignify Chriltiamty, or the truths and pre- 
cepts of the gofpel 

8. Word! have different fiEnificatibm according to 
the book, writing, or difcourle in which they Aand. 

50 in a trcatife of anatomy, a foot iignifies thai mem- 
ber in the body of man : But in a book of geometry 
or menfurationi it fignilies twelve inches. 

If I had room to exemplify moH of thefe pariiculnrs 
in one Gngle word, 1 know not where to <;hufe a fitter 
than the word found, which feems (as it were) by 
chance, to fignify three diftinil ideas, {viz. ) htallhy 
(from yowtf/) as a found body; 'laife, (fromyJww) as a 
(hrill found: and to fcund ihe fea (perhaps from the 
French y&«u'f, a probe, or an inllrument to find the 
depth of water.) From thefe three, which I may call 
original fenfes, various derivative fcnfes arife ; as fuund 
Jlf'P, found lungs, found ivind and limb, a found hiart, 
a found rnind, found tUfliine, a found dii-iiu, found 
rcafi'i, a found cn/k, found iitnicr, a found rtfivof, to 
tr/il one fouiidly, to found one's tntamng, or ificUaatioUt 
and a found or narraiufia ,- turn ail thefe into Latin, 
and the variety will appear plain. 

I confefs, fome few of thefe which I have mcnticm- 
ed as [he different fprings of equivocal words, may be 
reduced in fome cafes to the fame original : but it muft 
alfo be granted, that there may be other ways befides 
thefe whereby a word comes to extend its (ignificalion, 
to include various ideas, and become equivocal. And 
though it is the bufmefs of a grammarian to puifue 
thefe remarks with more variety and particularity, yet 
it is alfo the work of a logician to give notice of ihefc 
things, left darknefi, confufinn and perplexity be 
brought into our conceptions by the means of words, 
and thence our judgmcnU and reafouinss become et- 
roneout. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS RELATING TO OUR IDEAS. 

Direftion I. "jpURNISH yourfdvcs with a rich vi- 

Jjj rieiy of ideas ; acquaint youirdves 

vilh things ancient and modern } things natural, civil 

and religious i, things domcllic and national ; things 
of your native land, and of foreign countries ; things 
prefcnt, pill and future ; and above all, he well ac- 
quainted with God and yourfcives ; leant animal na- 
ture, and the workings of your own fpiriis. 

Such a general acquaintance with things will be of 
Tcry great advantage. 

The fitil benefit uf it is this ; it will afllft the ufe of 
wafon in all its following operations ; it will teach you' 
to judge of things aright, to argue juftly, and methodife 
your tbotights with accuracy. When you^lhall find 
fevcral- things a-tiii to each other, and fcvcral diiferene 
from each other, agreeing in fonic part of their idea, 
and difagreeing in other parts, you will range your ideas 
in better order, you will be more cafily led into a dif- 
i\n€t knowledge of things, and will obtain a rich florc 
of proper thoughts and arguments upon all occafions. 
Yuu will teil me perhaps, that you dofign the Itudy 
of the law or divinity ; and what good can natural 
phiiofophy or mathematics do yoo, or any other 
fcience, not direflly fubordinate to yout chief deftgn? 
but let it.be confidcred, that all fciences have a fort of 
mutual connection ; and knowledge of all kinds fie 
the mind to reafon and judge better concerning an/ 
particular fubjcct. 1 have known a judge upon the 
bench betray his ignorance, and appear a liule con- 
fufed in his f^ntiments about a cafe of fufpedled mur- 
der brought before him, for want of fome acquaint- 
ance with animal nature and phiiofophy. 

Another benefit of it is this ; fuch a large and ge- 
neral acquaintance with tilings will fccur.: you front 
perpetual admirations and furpiizes, and guard you 
jiiTAinft that weaknefs of ignorant perft<us, who l;avd 
G 
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never feen any tiling beyond the confines of their own 
duelling, and tiicrefore they wonder at altnoll every 
thing they fee ; every thing beyond the fmoke of thtir 
own chimney, and reach ot tiieir own windows, is 

new and itrangc to them. 

A third benefit of fueh an univerfal acquaintance 
wiih things, is this i it will keep you from btin;r"too 
pofitive and dogmatical, from an cscefs of credulity 
;i[id unbelief, that is, a readinefs to believe, or to deny 
every thing at firft hearing ; "when you (hall have of- 
tL'n feen, that ftrange and uncommon things, whicli 
often feemed incredible, arc found to be true ; and 
ihine;s very commonly received have been found f.illi;. 

The way of attaining fuch an estenf-vc treafure of 
ideas, is, with diligence to apply yourfelf to read the 
bell books, converfe with the moil knowing and the 
^vife^t of men, and endeavour to improve by every 
petfon in whofc company you are ^ fulTer no hour to 
y.sk away in a lazy idlenefs, and impertinent chatter- 
ing or ufoleCs trifles: vifit other tiliea and countries, 
when you have feen youi own, under the care of one 
who can teach you to profit by travelling, and to make 
wife obfervations ; indulge a little curiolity in feeing- 
the wonders of art and nature; fearch into things 
youifelves, as well as learn them from others : be ac- 
quainted with men as well as books j learn all things 
as muili as you can at full hdiid ; and let as many of 
your iileas as poflibic be the leprefenlations of.things, 
:ind not merely the reprefenutions of other men's 
ideas : thus your foul, like fomc noble building (hall be 
richly furnifiicd with original paintings, and not with 
jiierc copies, 

llirect n. U/e the mtjl f-roptr methods to retain that 
/.e.ij'i're i/ ideas ivhich \ou have acquired ; for ihs mind 
is rtady lo let many of them flip, unlefs fome pains 
and hihnur be taken to fix ihem upon the memory. 

And more efpcciaily let ihofe ideas be laid up and 
j-trlcrvcd wuh the greateit care, which are moll direft- 
ly luiied, cither to your eternal welfare as a Chriilian, 
(if to your particular Itation and profcflion in this life ; 
for thon;',h the fi'rmer rule recommends an univcTfal 
ai. tiuaintiiuce with things, yet it \i but i moie general 
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and fuperficial knowledge that is required or cxf^efled 
of aiiy man, in things which arc utterly foreign 'to J;ii 
ownbufincfs; but it is necefliiry you ftiould hive a 
mord particular and accurate acqudint.incc with thofe 
things that refer to your peculiar province and duty in 
this life, or your happincls in another. 

There are fomc pcrfona who never arrive at any- 
deep, folid, or valuable knowledge in any fcience, or 
any bufinffs of life ; bi;caufe they arc pijrpctualiy flut- 
tering over the luriace of things in a curious and wan- 
dering fearch of infinite variety : ever hearing, read- 
ing, or alking after fomcthing new, but impatient of 
any labour to lay up and prelerve ihe idea's they have 
gained : their fouls may be compared to a loolLhig-glafs, 
that whercfoevcr you turn it, it receives the iniajjcs a£ 
ail objects, but retains none. 

In order to preferve your treafurc of ideas and the 
knowledge you have gimcd, purl'uc tliefc aJvites, cfpe- 
cially in your younger years. 

1 . Rteolie^ every day the things ysu havefien, or heard, 
tr read, which may have made any addition to yout 
undcrftanding : read the writings of God ar.d metr 
with diligence and perpetual reviews : be nt-t fond of 
haltcning to a new book, or a new c'iapicr, ritl you 
have well fixed and eltablilhed in your minds what 
was ufeful in the lall : make ufe of your memory in ' 
this manner, and you will fenfibly experience a gra- 
dual imptovemetit of it, while you take care not to 
load it to excefs. 

2. Talk over ihe things "which you have fieri, heard it 
learned with fome prtper acquaiiiliirue i this will make a 
irclh imprelhon upon your memory ; and it you have 
no feilow-lludent at hand, none of equal rank witU 
yourfclvcs, tell it over to any of your acquaintance, 
where you can do it with propriety and decency ; an4 
whether they learn any thing by it or no, your own' 
icpetition at it will be an improvement toyonrie.f: 
and this praflice alfo will furnilh you with a variety of 
words and copious language, to cxprcfs your thoughts 
upon all occafions. 

3. Commit to writing fime of the mo/l confiderabit 
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im^rm-emintt wbicb you iliHy make, at Uaji fiich hints 
ns >rui</ TCCttt them again ia yaur mind, ivhen ptrhnlri 
i'.-i-y ,<re vani/btd ni,d t-jfi. And here 1 think Mr 
l.otkt's method oEadveil.iria or common places, which 
lit dcfcribes in the end of the firft volume of his pod-' 
Iiumous works, is the beft j ufing no learned method at 
all, letting down things as they occur, leaving a dillinft 
jr.i^c for each I'ubj^ft, and making aa index to the 
l-a':.-s. 

At the end of every week, or month, or year, yoti 
nay review your renutks for thefc reafons ; finl, to 
jiirifjf of your own impiovemeni, when you fhall find 
ih..i muny of your younger collections are either w ik 
:,nii trifli:ig ; oc if ihey arc juft and proper, yei ihey arc 
(j'rcwn now fo f.imih;ir to you, that you will thereby 
\it yo-ar own advjncemcnt in knowledge. And in the 
ji2xt pl.icc, what remarks you find there worthy of your 
■liper ohfervatlons, you may note ihem with a marginal 
il.tr, " iii'.U-ad of tranfcribing them, as being worthy of 
yo'jr fecond ycjr's review, when the others are ne- 

io Ihortcn fomcthing of this labour, if the books 
wliich you read are your own, mark with :• pen, or 
i'sncil, the moft confiderjble things in them which you 
j!ifire to r<.-mcmber. Thus you may read that book 
the fecond time over with iialf the trouble, by your eye 
lunning over the paragraphs which your pencil has 
noted. It \% but a very weak objection againit this 
}'r.ict!re, to fay, 1 ihall fpoil my book ; for I pcrfuadc 
iiiyfeif, that you did i^ot buy it as a bookfcllcr, to feU 
it again for g^in, but as a fcliolar to improve your mind 
by It ;'and it the mind be improved, your advantage is 
^buudant, though your book yields Jefs money to your 
ei.-cutori. 

lJ;r!.-i:t. III. As yiu prxced hth in learning and in 



E»rv lj1ii»fl 111' k::Owl*(t;;c iri a good rvftern in juur \rimftt 
e f) Giein ;i;.-lt » jroi.t cuin^non puce book, niiJ mull ii* i-iiLire- 
lewed. 'V\.-- ir.\m msj be laid .■onfeminf; «ny iKJIiit which 
', fim-ioAI}, aiHl aicuiiiicl}' bindlct any patiiculiu tbemc. 
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{ifc, mahe a ivifi ohfervathn what art iht idtas, mihat the 
iifcourfes and llie parts efkinwledgt that have been mare or 
kfs iifeful to ymirfilf »r others. In our younger years, 
while wc arc funiiftiing our minrfs wjtli a treafure o£ 
ideas, our erperlence is but fmail, and our juilgment 
weak ; it is therefore impofllble at ihat age to deter- 
minate aright concerning the real advantage and ufe- 
fuinefs of many things we learn. But whan age and 
experience have matured your judgmefit, then you will 
gradually drop the more ufelefs part of your younger 
furniture, and be more (blicitous to retain that which r»- 
more neceflitry for your welfare in this life, or a better.. 
Hereby you will come to make the fame complaint that , 
almolt every learned man has done after long experi- 
ence in fludy, and in the ftudy of humai) life and lelt- 
l^ion ; alas ! how many hours, and days, and months* 
have I loll in purfuing fomc parts of learning, and in. 
reading fomc authors, which have turned to no other 
account, but to inform me, that they were not worth 
my labour and purfuit ! happy the man who has a wife 
tutor to coniiudl him through all the fcicnces in the 
£rll years of his Ikudy : and who has a prudent friend 
always at hand to point out to him, from experience,, 
how much of every fcience is worth his purfuit f iitd ' 
happy the (tudent that is fo wife as to follow fuch. 
■advice. 

Direct. IV, Itfam to acquire a government over 
your ideas and your thoughts, that they may come when 
they are called, and depart vjfseii they are biad^n. Tlierc 
are fomc thoughts that rife and intrude upon us 
while we fiiun them ; there arc others that Hy from 
us \ when we would hoI<( and fix them. 

If the, ideas which you would willingly make the 
matter of your prefent meditation are ready tofly from- 

Cu, you mult be obftinate in the purfuit of ihem by an 
bit of fixed meditation i' you muft keep your foul 
to the work, when it is ready to itart atev.ery moment, 
unlefs you will abandon yourfelf 10 b; a Dave to every 
wild imagination. It is a common, but it is an unhappy 
and a Ihamefu) thing, that every tiitle that comus acrofs 
(he fenfes or fancy (houid divert us, that a buzzing fly 
Ihould lease otir rpirits, and fcatter ooi beft ideas i but 

G3 
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wc muft learn toHcdcaf and regardlefs of other things, 
bcfiil^s that which we make the piefent fubjcdl of our 
mciiitjtion : and in order to help a wandering^ and 
ikklc humour, it is ufefui to have a book of paper in 
uuv hands, which has fome proper hints of the fubjcct 
thjt we defign to purfuc. We mutt bercfolute and 
laborious, and fomi:times conflift with ourfcUes if we 
would be wife and learned. 

Yet I. would not be too fcvcrc in this rule \ it muft 
be conftriTed there are feafoni when the mind, or rather 
the brain is overtired or Jaded with (ludy or thinking ;. 
or upon fomc other accounts animal nature may be 
languid or cloudy, and unlit to alTiit the fpirit in meili- 
tation i at fuch feafons (provided that they return not 
loo often) it is better fonietimes to yield to the prefent 
indii'pofition; foi ifnatuic entirely refill, nothing can be 
done to the purpofc, at leafl in that fubjeft or fcience. 
Then you may think it proper to give yourfelf up to 
ibmc hours of leifure and recreation, or ufeful \6\i- 
ncfs i or if not, then turn your thoughts to fomc other 
alluring fubje^, and pore no longer upon the firlt, till 
ionic briglitcr or more favourable momenis arife- A 
ItudeVit-Jlull do more in one hour, when all things 
concur to invite him to any fpccial Itudy, then in four 
Jiouts, at a dull and improper feafon. 

I would alfo give the fame adi'iee, if fomc vain ot 
worihlefs, or foolilh idea will crowd itfelf jnto your 
thoughts , and if you find that all your labour and 
wreltling cannot defend yourfel: from it, then divert the 
inrportunity ofthatwhich offends you by turningyour 
thoughts to fome cnienaiimig fobjeft, that may amufc 
a little and draw you off from the Iroublcfome and im- 
pofinggucfti and many a time alfo in fuch a cafe, when 
the impertinent and intruding ideas would divert from 
jircfeiit duty, devotion and prayer have been very lut- 
c>.'fsful to overcome fuch obllinatc tioublcrs of the pcaLc 
and profit of ihe foul. 

If the natural genius and temper be too volatile, 
fickle and wandtring, fuch perfons ought in a more 
cfpecial manner to apply themfelves to mathematical 
fcarning, and to begin their Itudics with arithmetic 
tiid geometry j whereia new uwhs, coauuually atiUng 
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to the mind out of the plaineft and eafiefl principles, 
will allure, the thoughts with incredible plealurc in ihe 
purfuit i this will gi»c the ftudcnt fuch a dcliglitfui 
talle of reafoniiiK, as will fis his attention to the (in- 
gle fiibje£t which he purfues, and by degrees will cure 
the habitual levity of his Tp'iril ; but let him not iiidulge 
and purfue thefe fo far, as to ncglc^ the prime lltidics 
et his dcfigned profeHjon. 



A GREAT part of what has been already written 
/A^ is defigned to lay a foundation for thofe rules, 
which mayjguidc and regulate ouriconceptions of things 
'this is our main bufincfs and defign in the fird part of 
logic. Now if wc can but dirc£l our thou^ht;^ to a 
juTt and happy manner in forming our ideas of things, 
the other operations of the mind will not fo eafily be 
perverted ; becaufe motl of our errors in judgment, 
and the weaknefs, fallacy and millake of our argumen- 
tation, proceed front the daiknefs, confufion, defcdl, 
or fome other irregularity in our conceptions. 

The rtiles to aluft uid dirc^ our conceptions are 
thefc,. 

1. ConoeiTe of things clearly and dillin£ljy in their 
own natures. 

2. Conceive of things completely in all their pans, 

3. Conceive of things comprehen lively in all their 
popertics and relations. 

4. Conceive of things exteniivcly in all their kinds. 

5. Coo«ivG of things ordeilyj or in a proper mC' 
thwi. 
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SECT. I. 
Of gaining clear and dijlinil Idcai. 

THE firft rule is thii, fcclc after \ clear and diftinfl; 
concepiion of things as they are in their owa 
TiJturE, and do not content yourfclves with obfcurc and 
confufed ideas, where clearer aic to be attained. 

There are fome things indeed whereof diflinft ideas 
are fcarcc attainable, they fecm to furpafs the capacity 
of ihc underllanding in our prefent ftatc \ fuch arc the 
notions of eternal, immcnfe, infinitcwhcthcnliisinfinity 
be apphed to number, as an infinite multitude; ti> 
quantity, as infinite leogth, breadth, to powers and 
perfcdlionB, as ilrength, wifdom, or goodnefs infinite, 
Ufc. I'houjh mathematicians in their way demonftrate 
feveral things in the doflrine of infinites, yet there are 
ftill fome infolvablc difficulties that attend the ideas of 
infinity, when it is applied to mind or body ; and while 
it is in reality but an idea ever growing, we cannot have 
fo clear and ditUnA a concepiion of it as to fecure us 
from miflakes in fome of our reafonings about it. 

There are many other things that belong to the ma- - 
teiial world, wlierein the (harpcll philolophers hive 
not yet arrived at clear and diltinf^ ideas, fuch as the 
particular fhape, (ituation, contexture, motion of tJie 
(mall particles of minerals, metals, plants, iifc. where- 
by their very natures and efl'ences arc diltinguilhed 
from each other. Not have we cither fenfes ot inflru- 
ment fuiHciently nice and accurate to find them out. 
There arc other things in the world of fpirits where- 
in our ideas arc very dark and confufed. Inch as their 
union with animal nature, the way of their aflion on 
mali:Tijl beings, a«d their converfc with each other. 
And though it is a laudable ambition to fearth wiiat 
nuy be known of thefe matters, yet it is a vafl hin- 
drance to the enrichment of our undetllandings, if we 
fpend too much of our time and pains among infinites 
and unfcarchables, and thofc things for the invelliga- 
tion wheieof we aic not furaiHiecl witb proper Ucul- 
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ties in the prefent (late. It h therefore of great fev- 
vice to the true improvement of the mind, to diftinguilh 
well between kttowables and unknosvabUs. 

As far ns things arc knowable by us, it is of excel- 
lent ufe to accultom outfelves to clear and diHindl 
ideas. Now among many other occafions of the dark- 
nefs and millakes of our minds, there are ihefe two 
things, which moft [cmaikably bring confufion into oui 
ideas. 

1. That from our infancy we have had the ideas of 
things fo far conne^ed with rhe ideas of words, that 
we often minake words- for things, we mingle and coit- 
found one wilh the other. 

2. From our youngcft years we have been ever ready 
to confidcr things not fo much in their own natures, 
as in iheir various refpcf^s to oiufelves, and chiefly to 
cur fcnfes ;. and wc have alfo joined and mingled the 
ideas of Ibme things, with many other ideas, to which 
they are not a-kin in their own natures. 

In order therefore to a clear and diftinfl knowledge 
of things, we mull unclothe (liem of all thcfe relations 
and mixtures, thatwc may contemplate them naked, 
and in their own natures, and diftinguilh the fubje£t 
that wc have in view from all other fubjcfts whatfo- 
ever : now to perform this well, we mull here con(>- 
di;i the definition of words, and die definition of thingi. 



SECT. ir. 
0/the Dffinithn of )Vsrds or Namti. 

IF we conceive of things ai angels and unbodied 
fpirits do without involving them in ihofe clouds 
which words and language throw upon them, we lliould 
feldom be in danger of ftch miitakes as are perpetually 
committed by us in the prcfent Hate ; and indeed it 
vculd be of unknown wivauuge to uj to act;ultsin 
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ourfclvcs to form ideas of things without words, that 
wc might know them in their own proper natures. 
But fincc wc muft ufc words, both to learn and to 
communicate moft of our notions, wc ftiouid do it 
with jult rules of caution I have already declaTed 
in part, how often and by what means our words be- 
come the occafions of errors in our conceptions of 
tilings. To remedy fuch inconveniencies, wc mult 
gijt exafl definition of the words we make ufc of, tha: 
is, we mult determine precifely the fenfc of our words, 
whi-.h is called the definition of the name. 

Now a definition of the name being only a declara- 
tion in what fenfc the word is uffd, or what idea cr 
objsft wc mean by it, this may be exprefled by any 
one or more of the properties, effedts or circomltances 
of that objeft which do fufTicicntly diftinguifh it frowi 
other objefts : as if I were to tell what I mean by the 
word air, I may fay it is that thin matter which we 
breathe in and breathe out continually ; or it is thzt 
fluid body in which the birds fly a little above the 
earth ', or it is that invifible matter which fills all places 
near the earth, or which immediately encompalTcs the 
globe of earth and water. So if 1 would tell what I 
mean by light, I would fay it is that medium whereby 
we fee the colours and (hapes of things ; or it is that 
whish diftingulfhes the day from the night. If I were 
aiked what I mean by religion, I would anfwer, it ii, 
'A collection of all our duiies to God, if taken in a 
Uriel and limited fenfe ; but if liken in a large fenfe, it 
is, a cohesion of ail our duties both to God and 
man. 'i'hefe are called the definitions of the name. 

Nctt, in defimng the name, there is no neccffity that 
wcfhould be acquainted with tlie intimate eflcnce or 
nature of the thing; for any manner of dcfcription 
that will but fulficitntly acquaint another perfon what 
we mean by fuch a word, is a fufficicnt definition for 
the name. And on this account, a fynonymous word» 
«T a mere negation of the contrary, a tranQationof the 
word -into aiiiithcr tongue, or a grammatical cxphca- 
tion of it, is iometimcs fuihcient for tliis purpofe ; a» 
it oiic would know what I mean by a fphcic> I tell 
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him it is a globe, if he afk what is a triangle, it is that 
which has three, angles t or an oval is that which has 
the (hape of an egg. Dark is that which has no light ; 
afthma is a difficulty of breathing j a diaphoretic me- 
dicine, or a fudoriiic, is fomcthing that will provoke 
fweatirig ; and an infolvent is a man that cannot pay 
his debts. 

Since it is the defign of logic, not only to affift us 
in learning but in teaching alLo, it is uecellary thai we 
Ihotild be furnilhed with Ibme particular directions re- 
lating to the definitions of names, both in leaching and 
learning. 



SECT. III. 

DireBlons nnterning the Definitloni of Namet, 

Dlreai. TTTAVE a care of making ufe of mere 
_J^ words, inftcad of ideas, that is, Tuch 
words as have no meaning, no definition belonging to 
them: do not always imagine that there are ideas 
wherefoever there ate names : for though mankind 
hath fo many millions of ideas more than they have 
names, yet To foolilh and lavilh arc we, that too often 
we ufc (bme words in mere walte, and have no ideas 
for them ; or at leaft, our ideas are fo exceedingly (bat- 
tered and confufcd, broken and blended, various and 
unfettled, that they can fignify nothing toward the 
improvement of the underltanding. Ycu will find a 
great deal of reafon for this remark, if you read tht 
popilh fchoolmen, or the myllic divines. 

Never reft fatisfied therefore with mere words which 
have not ideas belonging 10 them, or at leaft no fet- 
tled and determinate ideas. Deal not in fuch empty 
ware, whether you are a learner or a Teacher ; for 
hereby fome perfons have made themfelves rich in 
words, and learned in their own efteem 1 whereas in 
leality their underftaadirgg hare been poor, and they 
4aew aoihing. 
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L:t me give, for inftancc, fome of thofe write? ^ . 
talkers who deal much in the words nature,faU^ ^ 
chanct, perfeilion, pim-n; life, feitunr, inJiinEl, &C_ ^ 
that even in the molt calm and inllru£live parts of //, 
difcomfci tboufrh neither they themfelves nor th ^ 
hearers, have any fettled meaning under thofe word ^ 
and thus they build up their reafonings, and infer wl :»"^ 
they plcafc, with an ambition of tlie name of Icaniio ^ 
or of fubiime derations in religion ; whereas in tri» ^) 
they do but amufc themfelvcs and their admirers wS£>4 
fwelling words of vanity, undciftanding neither what 
they fay, nor whereof they aiTirm. But this fort of 
ulk was reproved of old by the two chief apoftles St 
I'eter and St Paul, i Tim. i. 7. and a I'ct. ii. 18. 

When pretenders to philofophy or good fenfe grow 
fond of this fort of learning, they dazzle and confound 
their weak hearers, but fall under the negleft of the 
wife. The Epicureans are guiliy of this fault, when 
they afcribe the formation of this world to chance : the 
Arillotehans, when they fay, nature abhers a vacuum : 
the Stoics when they talk of fate, which is fuperior to , 
the gods : and the gamefters when they curfe their ill- 
luck, or hope for the favours of fortune. Whereas, if 
they would tell us, that by the word nature they mean 
the properties of any being, or the order of things ella- 
blilhed at the creation ; that by the word fate they in- 
tend the decrees of God, or the neceflary connection 
and influence of fecond caufes and effefts v if by the 
word luck or-chance they fignify the abfolutc negation 
of any determinate caufe, or only their ignorance of 
any fach caufe, we Ihould know how to converfe with 
them, and to aflent to, or difient from their opinions. 
But while they flutter in the dark, and make a noifc 
with words which have no fixed ideas, they talk to the 
wind, and can never profit. 

I would make this matter 3 little plainer ftill by in- 
ft.inces borrowed from the Peripatetic philofophy, 
which was taught once in Till the fcliools. The profef- 
for fancies he has atTigned the true reafan, why all hea- 
vy bodies lend downward, why ambrr will draw fea- 
thers or draws, and the ioadftonc draw iron, when he 
tells you, that tbiii is done by ccruia gravitating an4 
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attraftiyc qualities, which proceed from the fubftantial 
forms of thofe various bodies. He imagines that he 
has explained why the' loadftone*s * north pole {hall re- 
pel the north end of a magnetic needle, and attract the 
fouth, whenheaflBrms, that this isdone by its fympathy, 
with one end of it, and its antipathy againil the other 
end. Whereas in truth, ail thefe names of fympathy, 
antipathy, fubftantial forms and qualities, when they 
are put upforthecaufes of thefe efFed\s inbodies, are but 
hard words> which only exprcfs a learned and pompous 
ignorance of the true caufe of natural appearances; and 
in this fenfe they arc mere words without ideas. 

This will evidently appear, if one afk me, why a con- 
cave mirror or convex glafs will burn wood in the fun- 
beams, or why a wedge will cleave It ? and I fhould 
tell him, it is by an uftorious quality in the mirror or 
glafs, and by a cleaving power in the wedge, arifing 
from a certain unknown fubftantial form in them, 
whence they derive thefe qualities ; or if he fhould a(k 
me, why a clock ftrikes, and points to the hour ? and 
I fliould fay, it is by an indicating form ar \ fonorific 
quality ; whereas I ought to tell him how the fun- 
beams are colle6^ed and united by a burning glafs ; 
whence the mechanical force of a wedge is derived ; 
and what are the wheels and fprings, the pointer and 
hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice of the 
time, both to the eye and the car. But thefe uftorioua 
and cleaving powers, fonorous and indicating forms 
and qualities, do either teach the enquirer nothing at 
all but what he knew before, or they are mere words 
without ideasf . 

* Note, Some writers call that the fouth pole of a loadftone whi^h 
attracfts the fouth-cnd of the needle ; but I chufe to follow thofe who 

. call it the north pole. 

f It may be objcaed here. " And what docs the modern philo- 

. Ibpher with all his detail of mathematical numbers, and -diagrams, do 
more than this toward the folution of thefe difficulties ? does he not 
defcribe gravity by a certain unknown force, whereby bodies tend 
downward to the centre ; hath he found the certain and mechanical 
reafons of attra<ftion, magnetifm," 8tc. I anfwer, that the moderns 
have fourd a thoufand things by applying mathematics to natural 
philofophy, which the ancients were ignorant of; and when they ufe 
any names of this kind, viz. gravitation, attra<aion, &c. they ufe them 
«nly to fignify, that there are fuch effcAs and fuch caufes, with a 

H 
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And there is many a man in the vulgar and in the 
learned world, who imagines himfelf deeply ikilled in 
the controverfies of divinity, whereas he has only fur- 
niilied himfelf with a parcel of fcholaftic or myftic 
words, under fome of which the authors themfelves, 
had no juft ideas ; and the learner, when he hears, or 
pronounces them, hath fcarce any ideas at all. Such 
fort of words fometimes have become matters of im- 
mortal contention, as though the gofpel could not (land 
with'Dut them ; and yet the zealot perhaps knows little 
more of them than he does of Shibboleth, or Higgaion^ 
Selah, Judges xii. 6. Pfal. ix. i6. 

Yet here I would lay down this caution, that there 
are feveral obje£ls of which we have not a clear and 
diftinft idea, much lefs an adequate or comprehenfive 
one, and yet we cannot call the names of thefe things, 
words without ideas ; fuch are the infinity and eternity 
of God himfelf,. the union of our own foul and body, 
the union of the divine and human natures in Jefus 
Chrift, the operation of the holy Spiiit on the mind of 
man, isfc. - Thefe ought not to be called words with- 
out ideas, for there is fufficient evidence for the reality 
and certainty of the cxiftence of their obje£ls ; though 
there is fome confufion in our cleared conceptions of 
them ; and our ideas of them, though imperfeG, arc 
yet fufficient to converfe about them, fo far as we have 
need, and to determine fo much as is neccffary for our 
own faith and praftice. 

Dire ft. II. Do tiot fuppofe that the natures or ejfences 
of things always differ from one another^ as much as their 
names do. There are various purpofes in human life, 
for which we put very different names on the fame 
thing, or on things whofe natures are near a-kin ; and 
thereby oftentimes, by making a new nominal fpecies, 
we are ready to deceive eurfelves with the idea of ano- 
ther real fpecies of beings : and thofe, whofe under- 
ftandings are led away by the mere found of words 

frequent confeffion of their ignorance of the true fprings of then 
they do not pretend to make thefe words ftand for the real caufes > 
things, as though they thereby affigned the true philofophical foh 
tion of thefe difficulties; for in this fenfe they will ftill be words wit) 
out ideas, whether in the mouth of an old philofophcr or a x>cw «xi 
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fanCT the nature of thofc things to be very diifcreiit 
whofe names arc (o, and ju<lge of them acconiingiy. 

I may borrow a remarkable inllance for my purpofe- 
abiialt out of erery garilcn, which coniains a variety of 
plints in it. Molt or all plants agree in this, that they 
have a root, a Italic, leaves, buds, blclTonis, and feeds ; 
but the gardener ranges them umk-r very different 
names, as though they were rtally different kinds of be- 
ings, merely bccaufc oi the different ule and ftrvicc to 
which they arc applied by men ; as for inilance, thl>^; 
plains whofe roois arc eaten (liall appropriate the name 
ci roots to ihemlVives ; fuch ate carrots, turnips, radilh- 
cs, i^i.: If the leaves arc of chief ufc to us, then we 
call them herbs -, as fage, mint, thyme : if the leaves 
are eaten raw, they are termed fili.id ; as lettuce, pur- 
lliin : if boiled, they become pot-herbs ; as fpinagc, 
coliworts; and fome of iholc lame pl.uiis, which are 
pot-herbs in one family, are fallad in another, if the 
buds are made our food, they are called htads, or topsj 
io cibbage-hcads, iicads of afparagus and -jrticlioaki. 
li the bloHbm be of mott importance, we call it a flow- 
er; fuch are daifics, tulips, and carnations, which are 
the mere bloflbms of thofc plants, if the hulk or feeds 
are eaten, they arc called ihc fruits of the ground, as 

Ceale, beans, ttrnwberrics, ts'c. if any part of the plant 
e of known and common ufe to us, in medii-ine, we 
caJl it a pbyfical herb, as carduus, fcutvy-grafs ; but ii 
we.count no part ufeful, wc calllt a weed, and throw it 
out of the garden ; aijd yet perhaps our nent ncighbouf 
linows fome valuable property and ufe of it ; he plants 
it in hi$ garden, and gives it the title of au herb, or a 
flower. You fee here how fmall is the real diltm^ion 
of thefc feveral plants, confidercd in their genemlna- 
ture as the ieffer vegetables : yet what very ditferent 
ideas we vulgarly form concerning them, and make dif- 
ferent Ipec-ics of them, chiefly becaufe of the different 
names given them. 

Now when things arc fet in this clear light, it appears 
how ridiculous it would be for two perfons to contend, 
■whether dandelion be an herb, or a weed ; whether it 
be a pot-herb or fallad -, when by the cullom or fancy 
of di^<:(ear iainilies, this one plant obtains all thcte 
H2 
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names according to the feveral ufcs of it, and the va- 
lue that is put upon it. 

Note here, that I find no manner of fault with the 
variety of names which are given to feveral plants; ac- 
cording to the various ufes we make of them. But I 
would not have our judgments impofed upon hereby, 
to think that thcfe mere nominal fpecies, v/z, herbs, 
.fallad, and weeds, become three really diflFerent fpecies 
of beings, on this account, that they have different 
names and ufes. But I proceed to other inftances. 

It has been the cuflom of mankind, when they have 
been- angry with any thing, to. add a new ill name to it, 
ihat they may convey tliereby a hateful idea of it 
though the nature of the thing dill abides the fame. So 
the papiits call the proteftants heretics : a prophane per- 
fon calls a man of piety a precifian : and in the times 
of the civil war in the lall century, the royalilts called 
the parliamentarians, fanatics, roundheads, and fedtaries. 
And they in requital called the royalifts, malignants : 
but the parti zans on each fide were really neither better 
jior worfe for thefe names. 

It has aho been a frequent praAice on the other hand, 
to put new favourable names upon ill ideas, on purpofe 
to take off the odium of them. But notwithflanding all 
thefe flattering names and titles a man of profufe genc- 
rofity is but a fpendthrift ; a natural fon is a baftard 
it ill ; a gallant is an adulterer, and a lady of pleafure 
is a whore. 

Direft. III. Take heed of believing the nature and ejfence 
$f two or more things to be certainly the fame ^ besauje they 
may have the fame name given them. This has been an 
unhappy and fatal occa(ion of a thoufand midakes in the 
natural, in the t:ivil> and in the religious affairs of life 
both amongft the vulgar and the learned. I (hall give 
two or three inftances chiefly in the matters of natural 
philofophy. Laving hinted feveral dangers of this kind 
relating to tliuology in the foregoing difcourfe con- 
cerning equivocal words. 

Our elder philofophers have generally made ufe o 
the word foul lo fignify that principle whereby a plan 
grows, and they called it the vegetative foul: the principl< 
of animal motion of a brute has been likewife called ; 
foul, and we have been taught to name it the fenfitivi 
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foul : they have alfo given the name of foul to that fu- 
pcTioT principle in man, whereby he thinks, judgeS) Tca- 
fons, £5*1:. And though they dillinguilheil this by the 
honourable title of the rational foul, yet in common 
difcourfc and writing we leave out ihc words vegeta- 
tive, fenfitive, and rational ; and make the word foul 
ferve for all thefe principles : thence we arc led early 
into this imagination, that there is a fort of fpiritual 
being in plants, and in brutes, like that in men. 
"Whereasif wedidbut abllra£l and feparate thefe things 
from words, and sompare the caufc of growth in a 
plant, with the caufeof reafoning in man (without iha 
word foul) we Ihall never think that thefe two principle! 
were at all like one another ; nor thould we perhaps fo 
eafily and peremptorily conclude, that brutes need an 
intelligent mind to perform their animal actions. 

Another inltance may be the word life, which being 
attributed to plants, Co brutes, and to men, and In eacU 
of them afcribed to the foul, has very eafily betrayed us 
from our infancy tiito this millake, that the fpirit or 
mind or thinking principle, in man, is the fpring of Te-> 
getative and animal life to his body : whereas it is evi- 
dent, that if the fpirit or thinking principle of man gavo 
life to his animal nature, the way to fave men from dy- 
ing would not be to ufe medicines, but to perfuade the 
fpirit 10 abide in the body. 

i might derive a third in^ance from the wort! heat ( 
which i« ufed to fignify the fenfation we have when we 
are near the fire, aJwcU as caufe of that fenfation which 
is in the fire itfelf ; and thence we conclude from our 
infancy, that there is a fort of heat in the fire refem- 
bling OUT own fenfation, or the heat which we feel \ 
whereas in the fire there is nothing but little particles 
of matter of fuch particular Ihapes, fizes, fituations and 
motions as are fitted to imprefs fuch motions on our 
flelh or nerves as excite the fijnfe of heat. Now if . 
this caufe of our fenfation in the lire had been always 
called by a diflinft name, perhaps wc had not been fo 
rooted in this miltake, that the fire is hot with the 
fame fort of heat that we feci. This will appear with 
more evidence, when we confider that we are feeuro 
fiwD the liune miftalce wheo there have beca two 

H3 
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tiinVrent names alloticrf to our fenfat'ion, and to the 
tJiii-; of ii 1 as, we lioauit fay, pain is in the fire that 
burns us, or in the knife tliat cuts and wounds us i for 
we call it burning in the fire, cutting in ihc knife, and 
|)airi only when it is in ourfelvcs. 

Numerous inltanccs of this kind might be derived 
from the words fweet, four, loud, (hrill, and almolt all 
the ftniible qualities, whole rcai natures we mittake 
from our very infancy, and we are ready to fuppofe 
triem to be the f.tme in uS| and in the bodies that caufe 
lliem ; partly bec.mfc the words which figniiy our owa 
fcnfiitions are applicJ alfu to Ggnlfy tliofe unknown 
ihapes and motions of the little corpufcJes, wjiicli ex- 
cite and caufe thofe lenfaiions. 

Direct. IV. /« cunvtrfation or naJing he di/igint 
tofin,l out l}jt trueftnfe, or ityVmfi idea, luhiib tht/peuttr 
tr nvriur affixet tt Ih n-oriii ,• and efpcdalli to ifxfe •words 
ifbkh are de chief JuhpB If his dij^ourft. As far as 
poOible take heed, lelt you pnc mure: or fewer ideas 
into one word, than the pcrlon did when he wrote 
or I'pokc } and endeavour that your ideas ot every wurd 
ni^y be the fame as his were \ then you will juitge bet- 
ter of what he fpcaks or writes. 

It is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark \ 
and that there arc fo many contentions in the fcveral 
Iciciices, and cfpecially in divinity, multitudes of them 
atil't from a millake of the true iciifc or complete tnean- 
ing-, in which words arc ufcd by ihe writer or Ipcakcr} 
and hereby fome times they leem to agree, wlicn ihcy 
reully dilfcr in their fentimenls \ and fomciimes liiey 
feem to difier, when they really agree. Let me give 
an iTiltance of both. 

When one man by the word church fliall undeiftand 
all that believe in ChrlH; and another by the word 
church means only tlie church of Rome-, they may 
both alfeiit to this propofiiiun, there is no lalvation out 
of the church, and yet ilielr inward fentimcnts may be 
widely diffLrent. 

Again, if one writer Ihall affirm that virtue added to 
faith is fuihcient to make a chriliian, and another (liall 
as zealoufly deny this propofiiion, they feem to dilTer 
Widely ia woid^i aod V^t perhaps they may both really; 
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sgrce in fentimcnt •■ if by the word viiiue, the affirmer 
intends our whole duty to God and man ; and the de- 
nier by the word virtue means only courage, or at moft 
our duty towards our acighboiir, without including in 
the idea of it the duty which we owe to God. 

Many fuch fort of cantcniioni as thefe are, traced to 
their original, will be found to be mere iognmachineif 
or ftrifet and quarrels about nameG and words, and vain 
janglings, as the apolUe calls them in his firll letter of 
advice to Timothy. 

In order therefore to attain clear and diJlin£t ideas of 
what we read or hear, we mud fearch the fenfe of 
words i we mult confider what is their original and 
derivation in our own 01 foreign languages ; what is 
their common fenfe amongit mankind, or in other 
authors, cfpecially fuch ai wrote in the fame cemuryi 
in the fame age, about the fame time, and upon the 
iimz fubjcfls : we mult conliderin what fenfe the fame 
author ufcs any particular word or phrafe, and that 
when he is difcoutfing on the fame matter, and efpe* 
cially about the fame parts or patagraphs of his writ- 
ing : we mutl confider whether the word be ufed in a 
ftiict and limited, or in a large and general fenfe i 
whether in a literal, in a figurative, or in a prophetic 
ienfe ; whether it has any feeendary idea annexed toil 
befidcs the primary or chief fenfe. We mult enquire 
farther what is the fcope and delign of the writer ; and 
what is the connexion of that fentence with thofe that 
go before it, and thofe which follow it. By thele and 
other methods we are to fearch out the definition of 
names, that is, the true fenfe and meaning in which 
any author or fpcakcr ufes any word, which may be 
the chief fubjeft of difcourfe, or may carry any con- 
fide table importance in it. 

Dirc^. V. Whtn we eommunicate our nBtiens to 
mhtri, mtrtly viitb 41 dtjign to injerm and improve tbiir 
kaov/ledge, iet us, iti thtietinriing of our difeourfty tote can 
1e adjujt the drfinitions offumttt vihertfoevtr there ii neat 
•f it ; tbel is, to determine plainly %Jhat iw mtan hj thi 
tlMef vmrdi vihieh pre the f^jeEi tf sur difamrfe s and bl 
Jiire a/vtmi to keep the fame tdeas, vihtnjotver we lift t^ 
■Jimewgriti uiUifs wtgivt due nttkio/ tbt fbgf^t. Xliii 
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will have a very large and happy influence, in fecuring 
not only others but ourfelves too from confufion and 
miilalce ; for even writers and fpeakers themfelvcs, for 
want of due watchfulnefs, are ready to affix diflferent 
ideas to their own words, in different parts of their- 
difcourfes, and hereby bring perplexity into their own 
rcafonings, and confound their hearers 

It is by an obfervation of this rule that mathematt^ 
clans have fo happily fecurcd themfelves and the fci- 
cnces which they have profeffed, from wrangling and- 
controvcrfy ; becaufe when foe ver in the progrefs of 
their treatifes tliey have occafion to ufe a new and un- 
known word ; they always define it, and tell in what 
fenfe they (hall take it ; and in many of their writings 
you will find a heap of definitions at the very begin- 
ning. Now if the writers of natural philofophy and 
morality had ufed the fame accuracy and care, they 
had effeftually fccluded a muhitude of noify and fruit- 
lefs debates out of their feveral provinces : nor had 
that facred theme of divinity been perplexed with fo 
many intricate difputes, nor the church of Chrill been 
torn to pieces, by fo many fefts and fadlions, if the 
words grace y faith ^ righteoufnefsy repentance y jujiification^ 
ntforjhipy churchy bi/Ijopy pre/bytery &c. had been well de- 
fined, and their (ignifications adjuded, as near as pofli- 
ble, by the ufe of thofe words in the New Tcilament \ 
or at lead, if every writer had told us at firlt in what 
fenfc he would ufe thofe words. 

Direft. VI. In your ownJIudieSy as nvellas in the cem^ 
tnunication of your thoughts to othersy merely for their in-* 
formationy avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms as much 
as pojftble. Do not ufe fuch words as have two or 
three definitions of the name belonging to them, that 
is, fuch words as have two or three fenfes, where there 
is any danger of miftake. Where your chief bufinefs 
is to inform the judgment, and to explain a matter, ra- 
ther than to perfuade or affedt, be not fond of exprefs- 
ing yourfelves in figurative language, when there ar 
any proper words that fignify the fame idea in the! 
literal fenfe* It is the ambiguity of names, as we hav 
often faid, that brings almolt infimte Confufion in^ 
9ur coaccptioDS c£ ihings^ 
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But where there is a neceflity of uGng an ambigu- 
«us woid, there let double eare be ufed in defining 
that word, and dcdaiiiig in what fenfe 70U take it. 
And be fure to fufier no ambiguoos word ever to come 
into your definitions. 

Direfl. VII. In eommunicaling j«ur nglUns, ufe every 
viord as mar as po/fibU in the fame Jenft in vjhich mankind 
tommonty tijes it 1 or vibich writers that have gone before 
you have ufuallj affixed to it, upon condition that it is free 
from ambiguity. Though names are in their original 
merely aibitrary, yet we (hould always keep to the 
cllablilhed meaning of them, untcfs great necelTity re- 
quire the alteration ; for wiien any word has been ufed 
to fignify an iiiea, that old idea will recur in the mind, 
wlien the word is heard or read, rather than any new 
idea which wc may f»{lcn to it. And this is one rea- 
foil why the rect;ived dc&nition of names Qioukl be 
changed as Litile as puflible. 

But 1 add farther, that though a word entirely new> 
introduced into a language, may be affixed to what 
idea you pleal'e, yet an old word ought never to 
be fixed to an unaccuflomed idea, without jull and e- 
vldent neceflity, or without prefent or previous notice, 
lean we introduce thereby a licence for all manner of 
pernicious equivocations and falfchoods ; as for in-* 
itance, when an idle boy, who has not fcen his book 
ail the morning, (hall tell his malter that he has learn- 
ed his leflbn, he can never excufe himfclf by faying ; 
that by the word learning he meant his bieakfaft, and 
by the word IcITon he meant eating ; furely this would 
be conftrued a downright lie, and his fancied wit 
would hardly procure his pardon. 

In ufing any ambiguous word, which has been ufed 
in different fenfes, we may choofc what we think the 
moll proper fenfe, as I have done, p. 75. in naming 
the poles of the Inadltone, north or (oucn. 

And when a word has been ufed in two or three 
fenfes, and has made a great inroad for error upon that 
account, it is of good fcrvicc to drop one or two of 
thofe fenfes, and leave it only one remaining, and aliix 
the Other fenfes or ideas to other words, ho the mo- 
i)«ni philofbphsTS, when they they treat of the huouui 
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foul, they call it the mind or mens humana^ and leave 
the word an'nna or foul to (ignify the principle of life 
and motion in mere animal beings. 

The poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hint to 
this accuracy and diftindlion, when he fays of brute» 
and men, 

Iftdulftt mundi communis conditor illlt 
Tantum animas j nobis animum quoque. 

Sat. xvi. V. 134. 

Exception, There is one cafe, wherein fome of thefe 
lad rules concerning the definition of words, may be 
in fome mcafure difpcnfcd with ; and that is, when 
ftrong and rooted prejudice hath eftablifhed fome fa- 
vourite word or phrafe, and long ufed it to exprefs 
fome millaken notion, or to unite fome inconfiiterit 
ideas j' for then it is fometimes much eafier to lead the 
world into truth by indulging their fondnefs for a 
phrafe, and by alFigning and applying new ideas and 
notions to their favourite word j and this is much fa- 
fer alio than to awaken all .their paflions by reje6\ing 
both their old words, and phrafcs and notions^ and in- 
troducing all new at once : therefore we continue to 
fay, there is heat in the fire, there is coldnefs in icc> 
rather than invent new words to exprcfs the powers 
which arc in fire or ice, to excite the fenfations of heat 
or cold in us. For the fame reafon fome words and 
phrafes which are lefs proper, may be continued in 
theology, while people are led into clearer ideas with 
much more eafe and fuccefs, than if an attempt were 
made to change all their beloved forms of fpeech. 

In other cafes thefe logical directions fhould gene- 
rally be obferved, and different names affixed to differ- 
ent ideas. 

Here I cannot but take occafion to remark, that it 
is a confiderable advantage to any language to have a 
variety of new words introduced into it, that when in 
courfe of time new objecfts and new ideas arife, there 
may be new words and names affigned to them : and 
alfo where one fingle n.ime has fuftained two or thre^ 
ideas in time pall, tliefe new words may remove the 
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ambiguity by bein^ affixed to fome of thofe ideas. 
U'his pra£ttce would by degrees take away part of tlie 
uncertainty of language. And for this reafon I can- 
not but congratulate eur £ngli:(h tongue, that it has 
been abundantly enriched with the tranflation of wordi 
from all out neighbour nationt, a> well as from ancient 
languages, and thefe words have been as it were «n. 
fraiichifed amongil us ', for French, Latin, Greek, and 
German names will Cgnify Englifli ideas, as well as 
words that ate anciently and entirely Engiifh. 

It may not be amifs to mention in this place, that 
as the determination of the particular fenfe in which 
any word is ufed, is called the definition of the name, 
fo the enumeration of the various fenfeB of an equivo- 
cal word, is fometimes called the divifion or diOinftion 
of the name ; and for this purpofe good didltonariea 
ate of excellent ufe, 

Thie diftinflion of the name or word is greatly nc- 
celTjry in argumentation or difpute ; when a fallaciout 
argument is ufed, he that anfwers it diltinguifhes the 
feverat fenfe's of fame word or phrafe in it, and flicws 
in what fenfe it is true, and in what fenfe it is as evi* 
4eiuly falfe. 



SECT. IV.. 
tythe Definitan af Thingi. 

AS there is much confufion introduced into our 
ideas, by the means of thofe words to which 
Jhey are affixed, fo the mingling our ideas with each 
other without caution is a farther occafmn whereby 
they become confufed. A court lady, born and bred 
MP amongft pomp and equipage, and the vain notions 
•f birth and quality, conllantly joins and mixes all 
thefe with the idea of lierfelf, and ftie imagines thefc 
to be eiTential to her nature, and as it were neceflary 
Co her being ; thence (he is tempted to look upon m&- 
«ial fciranw, and the loweft rank of mankind, as aco- 
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ther rtwde* of bangt quite diftii)£l ftaoi'fcnlelf. ' A- 
plough-bof, that ha* penr trmlled bejtmi hb mvm 
village, and hai feeii.nothm^ bat thatched hoafet amT 
his pariQi-chiirch, u natundly led to imagine that* 
thatch belonn to the ykt^ twtare of a hoafe, and that 
muft be a church' which b built of (tone, and efpcci-- 
ally if it has a fpire-upon it. , A child whole uncle has 
been exceCve londf md his fchoolntafter very fevere, > 
ealily believei, that fondnefi always belongs to uncles, 
and that feverity is eflential to mafteis or infttvAori.*^ 
He has feen alio foUters with red coats, or minillers 
with long black gowns, and Ihefefora be pcrrnades 
himfelf that tbefe garb* are edendal to tlie characters,' 
■ and that be is not a mtniftcr who has not a ton^ black - 
gown, nor can he be a ftddier who is not drdRed in 
red. It would be weU if ail fuch miftska ended with 
childhood. 

It might be ^fo fubjoined, that onr complex ideas' 
become coofnfed, not only by uniting or blending to- 
gether- moce Gmple or fingle ideas, than really belong 
to themiasio the inftances-jnft mentioned i burobfco- 
rity and cbofofion fometimes come upon our ideas alfo, 
for want of onitinr a fufficieat number of Tingle ideas 
to make the com[?cz one : fo if I conceive of a leo- 
pard only as a fpotted beyft, this does not diftinguini 
It from a tyger or a lynx, nor from many dogs or hor- 
Ceb, which -are fpotted too; and therefore a leopard 
iruft have fbme mere ideas added to complete and di- 
ftingnifh it. 

I gtant diat It is a large and free acqnaiatance with 
the worid,' a watdiful obferratton and diligent fearch 
ante the nature dF things that muft fully correA this 
Und of errors : the rules of lo^c are not fufficiest to 
do it : bat yet the ndes of logic may inftruA us by 
what means to diftingoifli one thing from another, 
and how to fearch and mark out as far as may be, the 
contents and limiu of the nature ,of difUnA bemgi, and 
thus may ifive tis great afiiftance towards the remedy 
of tbefi; mift^ea. 

Ai tbe defioitum of namea fieei us from that confn* 
fion wfakli words introduce, fo the definition of things 
willj m ftn* nctfwCf gourd a* againft that co afntoB 
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which mingled ideaa have introduced : for as a defini- 
tion of the name explains what any words means, fo a 
definition of tbe thing explain* what is the nature of 
that thing. 

In order to form a definition of any thing we mull: 
put forth thcfc three ads of the mind. 

Firfl, compare the thing to be defined with other 
things that are moft like to itfcif, and fee wherein its 
cflencc or nature agrees with them -, and this is called 
the general nature or genus in a definition : fo if you 
would define what wine is, firft compxie it with other 
things, like iifelf, as cyder, perry, C:^^. and yoo witt 
find it agrees eflentiaUy with them in this, that it it S 
fort of juice. 

Secondly) confidcr the mod remarkable and primary 
attribute, piopeity, or idea wherein this thing differa 
from thofc other things that are molt hke U ; and that 
u its clTential or Ipecific dificrence : fo wine diilers 
from c^dci and perry, and all other jiuces, in that ic 
IS prcfled from a grape. This may t>c called its fpcci- 
al nature, which didinguifhes it -from other Juices. 

Thirdly, join the. general and fpecial nature toge- 
ther, or (which is all one) thc-genus and the difference, 
ind thefe make up a definition. So the juice of a grape, 
«r juice prefied from grapes, is the definition of wine. 
So if I would define what wmicr is, I confidcr £rit 
vherein it agrees with other things which are moft 
Hke it, (viz-) fummer, fpring, autumn, and I find they 
are all fcafons of the yc» ; therefore a fcafoa of tta 
rear is the genua. Then I obferve wherein it diffim 
'rom thcfe, and that is in the Ihortnefs of the days { 
for it it this whichdocs {wimarily ctiftinguilh it from 
other feafons^ therefore (bis may be called its fpecial 
nature of its difference. "^Then fay joining thefe toge- 
ther I make a definition. Winter is that uafon of the 
year wherein the days are ihortefti I confefi indeed 
tlus is fauta ruder -definition of icf for to define it, as 
an accurate alttODomei, I muft limit the days, honr» 
and nunutes. 

After the fame manner if we w«uld explain or define 
what the picture of a man is, we confider firfl the genua 
«r general oature of it, which it a rcprcfcotatioD ; and 
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herein it »grtn with many other thbfpi M a ftatuct ■ 
fhadov, * print, % verbtl riercriptioa «f k iMn^ .ttt. 
ThenweconfiderirkereiD it diSin fiooKlirfe, ami we 
find it difiers horn a verbal defcription in that it ia » 
Tepidicntation to die ejK and not to the ear { it difi^ 
from a llatae im tfiac it i* a npreftntation upon a Jla( 
inrface, and not in a Eolid 'fi(we:i tt'difitaa /rem a /ha- 
dow, in th« it i« an aludii^ nprcfentatiefi Uid not a) 
:flcetin^DDe: it diSen from a piiatv draught, Jbceaufe- 
ii reprefmta the adoan-by Mint ai.wdl aa Ac ftape dP 
the obie& bf delineation, rfowio many or rathei (• 
few of thcfe ideaa put tq^ber, aa are jnft fufficioit ttf 
diftinguilh » pi&tmtnm all other feprefcntationaf - * 
make tip it! cflential difference or its fpecial nature^. . 
and all thefe. «i« inchided iniubcingjmintedon aplaia 
i'urface. Then join thia to.the^eauc, irtiichisarepre- 
fcntation^; and thus you have the complete definition 
«f the pifture of a man, (viz.) it ia the reprefentation 
of a man in paint upon a furfacc (or a plane.) 

Here it mult be obferred, that when we fpeak of the 
genut and difference aa. compofing a definition, it muft 
always be underftood that thJe neireft genus and fpeci- 
£c difference are required* 

The next general nature or the neareft genus mulfc 
be ufed in a definition, be caufe it includes all thercRi 
and if I would define wine,! mufl fay wine is a juice, 
which'!* the nearcfl genus { and n6t fay, wine is a li- 
quid, vbich is a remote general nature ; or wine ia a 
fubllance,'which iayct more remote, for juice incladea 
both fubftance and liquid. BeGdes, oeither of thefe 
two remote gdicral natures would make.any diflinc- 
tion between .wine and a tbonfand -other fnbliances or 
other liquids, a remote geniu leaves the thing too 
tnuch uadiftingiiiAecL 

The fpecific difference isthat primaTyattribate which - 
dilltnguiihea ca(^ fpccies from one another, while they 
flood ranked.under the-fame general nature or genus. 
Thougb:.wine differs from otlUMr liquida in that it is 
the juice of a certain fruit, yet thi^ is but a general or 
generic difference, for it does not diHinguifh wine 
troo) (^cri>r perry; jbc fpecifie difii:reQce of wine 
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fhcrcfere is its prcflurc from the grape ; as cycicr is 
prcflcd from apples and perry from pears. 

In definitions alfo we muft ufe the primary attribute 
that diltinguiihes the fpecies or fpecial nature, and not 
;ittempt to define wine by its particular taftes, or ef- 
fects, or otiier properties, which are but fecondary or 
confequential, when its preflure from the grape is the 
moil obvious and primary diilinction of it fro;n all 
other juices. I confefs in fome cafes it is not fo ealily 
known which is the primary idea that diftinguilhes 
one thing from another ^ and therefore fome would as 
foon define winter by the coldnefs of the feafon, as by 
the fhortncfs of the days ; though the (hortnefs of the 
days is doubtlefs the mod juft^ primary and philofo- 
phical difference betwixt that and the other feafons of 
the year, (ince winter days are always (liortefl, but not 
always the coldelt ; I add alfo that the (hortnefs of the 
days is one caufe of the coldnels^ but the cold is no- 
caul^ ot (heir ihortnefs. 



SECT. V. 
Rtd/es of the Definilion of the Tiingi, 

THE fpecip.l rules of a good definition, are thefe :. 
Rule I. A definition muft be univerfal, or as 
fome call it adequate ^ that is, it mull agree to all the 
particular fpecies or individuals that are included under 
the fame idea ; fo the juice of a grape agrees to all pro- 
per wines, whether red, white, France, Spanifh, Flo- 
rence, &c. 

Rule II. // mif/l be proper and peculiar to the thing 
defined^ and agree to that alone ; for it is the very de- 
fign of a definition efTeftuaJly to diflinguifli one thin^ 
from all others : fo the juice of a. grape agrees to no 
other fubilance, to no other liquid, to no other being 
but wine. 

Theie two rules being obferved, will always render a 

I % 
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definition reciprocal with the thin^ defined ; which is a 
ftholaltic way of fpeaking,.to Tigniry that the definition 
may be ufcd in any fentence in the phuc of the thing 
defined, or they may be mutually affirmed concerning 
each other, or fubltituted in the room of each other. 
The juice of the grape \a wine, or wine is the juice of 
the grjpc. And whercibevei the word wine is ufcd, 
you mav plit the j[uice of the grape inltead of it, e^. 
ccpt when you confider wine rather as a word than a 
thing, or when it is mentioned in fuch logical rules. 

Rule III. A d^niiitn. aught t» bt cltar and plain ! for 
the defign of it is to lead us into the knowledge of the 
thiiij defined. 

Hence it will follow, that the words ufcd in define. 
tioii ought not to be doubtful, and equivocal, and ol>- 
f::ure, but as plain and eafy as the language will afford.} 
and indeed it is a general rule concerning the defini-. 
tiOii both of nnrnes and thirrgs, that no word Ihould be 
ule.l in either of tbcm, which has any darkne'& or 
difficuhy in it, unlefs it has been before explained oc 
dcfineJ. 

Hence it will follow a!fo that there are many things 
which cannot well be defined either as to the name of 
the thing, unlefs it be.by fynonymous words, or by a 
negation of the contrary idea, C5V. for learned men. 
kno'.v not how to make them more evident or more 
intelligible than the ideas which every man has gained 
by the vulgar methods of leaching. Such are the ideas 
of extenl'ion, duration, thought, confcioufnefs, and moft 
of our fimple ideas, and particularly fcnfible' qualities, 
as luhi-i, ilfie, red, cold, heat, f-uiett^ bitter, four, tS'f . 

We can fay of duration that it is a continuance in 
biing, or a not ccjfmg to be ; we can fay of confciouf- 
nefs, that it is as it were a feeling within ourfelves i 
we may fay, heat is that which is not cold -, or four is 
that which ii like vinegar ; or we may point to the clear 
ft/, and faythitisblue. Thefcare the vulgar methods 
of leaching the definitions of names, or meaning of 
words. But thercarefome philofophets, whofeatlcmpta 
to define thefe things learnedly, have wrapt up their 
ideas in greater darkncls, and expofed thcmfetves to 
ridicote and lontetnpt : u when they dcfioe heat, they 
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fay, it is qnnlilM coneregani iomagenfa ^ ffgrtgam htttn^ 
genea, that is, a quaUry gatliering togel)icr ilimgs of the 
fame kiml, and fcparating things t-t a different kind. 
So they define white, a colour ariling from the prevar 
lencc of brightnefs : but every child knows hot and 
white better without thefe definitions. 

There are many other definitions given by the peti- 
patetic philofopherB, which are very flulty by rcafon o£ 
their obfcurity ; as motion is defined by them the ^St 
of » being in power, fo far forth as it \% in power. 
Time is the meafure or number of motion according tO' 
palt, prefent and future. The foul is the a£l of an or- 
ganical natural body, having life in power ; and fevetal 
others of the fame (lamp. 

Rule IV. It is alfo commonly prefcrlGed among the- 
rulcs of definition, tJiat itjhoutd ^fiort, fo that it mu/i 
havi no tauielegy in it, nor any vvrjf JuptrfluQUS. £ 
con fefs definitions ought to becxpielTcd in an- tew words 
as is conlident with a clear and jufl explication of the 
nature of the thing defined, and a dillinflion of it from' 
all other things befidc ; but it is of much more impor- 
tance, and far better, that a definition (hould explain 
clearly the fubjeft we treat of, tliough the words be 
many, than to leave obfcurities in the fentence, by 
confining it within too narrow limits. So in thedc^ 
nition wiiich wc have given of logic, tliat it is the art 
of udng- reafon well in tlie fearch after truth, and tlie 
communication of it to others, it has indeed many 
words in it, but it could not well be Ihorter. Art is 
the genus wherein it agrees with rheterit, potfy, aritb- 
ttuiie, %i3reJUiiig, failing, iiMding, i^c. for all inefc arc 
arts alfo : but the diOerencc or fpecial nature of it is 
drawn from its objeft, reafon ; from the aft ufing it 
well, and from its two great ends or deligns, viz. the 
fearch of truth, and the communication of it, nor can. 
it be jultly defcribed and explaineil in fewer ideas. 

V. If we add a fifth rule, it mull be, that ntitlicr 
the thing defined, nor a mere fynonymous name, jhoulcl 
make any part of the definition, for this woulii be no 
explication of the nature of the thing ; and a fynony- 
mous word »t bcft could only be a dcfimiion of the 
name. 
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Jft EFORE I pan with tfab fvbyea, I nmft jpfopofll 
) feYcnl oMcfvatioiit whkh relate M die definnuw 
things. • -. , ^," 

x^ Q^lSrv. Thete it oo need that in Jctnlliairt'iO 
ihould lie confined to one fingle attribute or yiup e Hfc 
in order to escprefs the diflerence of the lhin|r definUi^ 
or fometimet the efii^iat dii&iedce confiftt in two dif 
three ideas or attribiitef< So a grocer it a man whi»»' 
buys and (ella fugar and phmibe and Mceafbr gainr. 
A clock ban eimne- with weiriita ana wheels^ that 
Ihews the hour dfthe dw both 07 pointii^ and ftrilb- 
ing r and if f were to denne a repeating doekt I nralE. 
add another p r op erty , «Ri;-that it alforraeatathehonn 
So that the tme anil primary efienttal difierence of 
fome complex ideas confiAing in fereral diftinft pro>* 
peities, cannot be weft exprdfcd without conjnnctiTe 
particles of fpee^. 

2d OUinK There is no need dmt definitions flionld 
always be pofitnre, for fome things dtfier from others 
merely by a defeA of what odiers have ; as if a chair 
be defined a Seat for afi^le perfon widb a back belong- 
ing to it, dien a ftoo) is a (eat for a fingle perfion withii 
out a back; and a form is a feat for fereral perfen^ 
without a back : thefe are negatiTC diflferences. So fin 
is a want of eonfonnity to tm hw of God ; Uindoefii 
is a waM of fi|^t ; a vagabond Is a pevfon without m 
home. Some ideas are negatirCy and their definitions 
ought to be fo toow % 

3<f Ot^nh Some things may hare two or mere de- 
finitions, aind each of them eonally jnft and good ;: as 
n mile is the length of etdht furtongS| or it is die third 
part of a lei^e. Etemia is that which erer was and 
ever (bali be » or it is, that whidi had no beginning 
and (hall have no end. * Idan is ufual defined a ra« 

« Thi riwiis iiltiiiiiim iifis lis. s ntiooil Muml, ii wiy 
Ibdty. t. ItCMfetkeMiiaalisnoi rtdmal; the ntioDiUtyef Birn 
siiftiAsaitkiHiBltowlnditfaesauBilJiaaited. a.Bsc«iIeua 
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tional animal r but it may be much better to define 
him a fpirit united to an animal of fuch a (hape, or an 
animal of fuch a peculiar fhape united to a fpirit^ or a 
being compofed of fuch an animal and a mind. 

4ih Oj^erv. Where the efiences of things are evident^ 
and clearlY diftinft from each other, there we may be 
more exa^ and accurate in the definitions of them<; 
but where their cfTences approach near to each other, 
the definition is more difiicuU. A bird may be defined 
a feathered animal with wings, a (hip may be defined 
a large hollow building made to pafs over the fea with 
fails r but if you a(k me to define a batt which is be- 
tween a bird and a beaft, or to define a barge and hoy, 
which are between a boat and a fliipi it is much harder 
to define them, or to adjuft the bounds of their eflence. 
This is very evident in all monftroas births and irregu- 
lar produAions of nature, as well as in many works 
of art, which partake fo much of one fpecies and fo 
much of another, that we cannot tell under which fpe- 
cies to rank them, or how to determine their fpecific 
difierence. 

The feveral fpecies of beings are feldom precifely 
limited in the nature of things by any certain and un- 
•Iterable bounds : the efiences of many things do not 
cenfift in indtvi/ibilij or in one evident indivifiDle point, 
as fome have imagined ; but by various degrees they 
approach nearer to, or difier more from others that are 
of a kindred nature. So (as I have hinted before) in 
the very middle of each of the arches of a rainbow the 
colours of green, yellow, and red are fufliciently di- 
ftinguifhed ; but near the borders of the feveral arches 
they run into one another, fo that you hardly know 
how to limit the colours, ner whether to call it red or 
yellow, green or blue. 

ith Ohfirv. As the higheft or chief genus' viz. be» 
ing and not-bein^ can never be defined, becaufe there 
is no genus fuperior to them \ fo neither can fingular 

fpirit flioiild be imited to a hoife and make it a rational beinjr, forcly 
this would not be a man ; it ii evident therefore that the pecuhar (hapc 
muit enter into the definition of a man to render it juft and perfcA : 
fcr wiat of a Mdcfcriptioa thereof sU ou dcfiaitioai are defo^vt. 
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ideas or individuals be well defined, becaufe either thef 
have no eflcncixl difii:Fencc5 from otlier individuals, or 
their differences, are not known j and thrreforc indivV- 
duals arc only to be defcnbed by their particular cit- 
cumlbnces : fo King George is diftinguilhrd from all 
other men and other kings, by defcrjbing him as the 
firft King of Great Briuin of the houfc of Brunfwick f 
and Weltmicltcr Hall is dcfcribed bv its Ctuation aiuf 
its ufe, ilfc. 

Tliat individual bodies can hardly hare any effentlal 
difttrencc, at leaft within the reach of our knowledge,, 
may be made thus to appear ; Methufclah, when he 
was nine hundred and fisiy years eld, and perhaps worn 
out with age and weakncfs, was the fame ptrfon as 
w-tien he was in his full vigour of manhood, or when 
he wjs an infant newly boinj but how far was his 
boiiy the fame ? who can tell whether there was any 
fibre of his &eih or his bones that continued the fame 
tliroughout his whole life ? or who can determine 
whith were thofe fibres ? the fliip in which Sir Princes • 
Ut^ki: f.iiled round the woild might be new built and 
retitlcd fo often, that few of the fame timbers remain- 
ed ; and who can fay whether it mull: be called the 
fame Ihip or no P and what is i:s cUentlal difierance ! 
how flull we define Sir Frances Drake's (liip, or make 
a definition for Methufelah ! 

To this bead belongs that mod difficult queflion, 
whjt is the principle of individuation ? or what is it 
that makes any one tJiing the fame as it was fometime 
before ? this is too large and laborious an inquiry to 
dwell upon it In this pl.tce : yet 1 cannot forbear to 
mention this hint, viz. Since our own bodies mult 
rife at the h'A day for us to receive rewards orpunilh- 
ments in them, there may be perhaps fome original 
fibres of each human body, torr,e JiJinina t/iCa, or prim- 
eval feed of hfe, which nuy rem;iJii unchanged through 
all the ftages of life, death, and the grave ; ihtfc may 
become the fpiings and principles of a rtfurreilion, 
and fuOicient to denominate it in the fame body. iJut 
if there be any fuch conftant and vital atoms which 
diainsuifh CTcrx human body, Uicy aic knowo to Cod 
only. 
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6th Obferv^ Where we cannot find out the cflence 
er efTential difference of any fpeciesor kinds of beings 
that we would define, we mufl content ourfelres with 
a colle£lion of fuch chief parts or properties of it, as 
may beft explain it fo far as it is known, and bed dif- 
tinguifli* It from other things : fo a nnirigold is a flower 
which hath many long yellow leaves, round a little 
knot of feeds in the rnidd, with fuch a peculiar (talk, ^c. 
So if we would define filver, we fay it is a white and 
hard metal, next in weight to gold : if we would define 
an elder-tree, we might fay it is one among the leficr 
trees, whofe younger branches are foftand full of pith, 
whofe leaves are jagged' or indented^ and of fuch a^ 
particular ihape-, and it bears large cluflrers of fmall 
black berries : fo we muft define water, earth, flone, 
a lion, an: eagle, a ferpent, and die greateft ^art of na« 
tural beings, by a coUeftion of thofe properties, which 
according to our obfervation diflingui(h them from aH 
ether things. This is what Mr Locke calls nominal^ 
eflences, and nominal definitions. And indeed fihce 
the eflential difierences of the various natural beings. 
or bodies round about us arife from a peculiar ihape,. 
fize, motion, and fituation of the finall particles b£ 
which: they are compofed, and fince we: have no fuffi-^ 
cient method to inform us what thefe are, we mufl be 
contented with fudi afortof definition. of the hodlea; 
they compofe. 

Here note, that this fort of definition, which is made 
up of a mere coIleAion of the mod remarkable parts 
or properties, is called an imperfeft definition ©r a de* 
fcription •, whereas the definition is called perfe6l> when, 
it is compofed of the effential difference, added to the 
general nature or genus. 

7/i6 Obferv. The pcrfeft definition, of any being al- 
ways includes the definition of the name whereby it is^ 
called, fbr it informs us of tlie fenfe or meanin^of that 
word, and fhews us what idea that word is afiixed to : 
but the definition of the names docs by no means in- 
clude a pcrfeft definition of the thing.; for as we 
have faid before, a mere fynonymous word a negation 
of the contrary, or the mention of any one or two dif- 
tinguifhing properties of the thing may be a fufEcient 
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d^rmiclon of the name. Yet in thofe cafes where the 
efleniial difference or cflence of a thing is unknown, 
there a definition o{ tlic name by ihe chief properties, 
and a defcription of the thing arc much the fume. 

And here I think it necelTary to take ciolice of ooe 
gericT.il fen t intent, that fecms, to run through that ex- 
cellent performance, Mr Locke's effiy of human un- 
derllaiiding, and that is, " That the elTences of things 
are utterly unknown to us, and therefore all our pre- 
tences to diftinguilh the efTcnccs of things can reach 
no farther tlian mere nominal cITences ; or a coljec- 
tion of fuch ptopetiies as we know ■, to fome of which 
we affix particular names, and others wc bundle up, 
feveral together, under one name -. and that all our 
attempts to rank beings into different kinds of fpecics 
can reach no farther than to make mere nominal fp&. 
cies : and thcrefsre our definition; of tilings arc but 
mere nominal defcriptions or definitions of the name," 

Now, that we may do juHice to this gieat author, 
we ought to consider that lie confmes this fort of dif- 
courfe only to the elTence of fimple ideas, and to the 
cffence of fubiUnces, as appears evident in the fourth 
and fixth chapters of his third book; for he allows the 
names of mixed modes always to ftgnify the ical eT- 
fcnces of their fpecics, chap. V. and he acknowledges 
artificial things to have real diitin£t fpecies ■■ and that 
in the diftin^tion of their eflences, there is gener^iUy 
lefs confufion and uncertainty than in natural, chap. 
VI. Seit. 40, 41. though it muft be confefied that he 
fcarce makes any diitnittion between the delijiuiou 
of the name, and the definition of the thing, as chap. 
IV. and fomttimes the current of his difcouife decries 
the knowledge of ciTcnccs in fuch general terms, as 
may jultly give occafion to minakc. 

It mull be granted, that the clliince of moft of out 
(imple ideas, and the grcatelt part of particular natur,;! 
fubllanccs arc much unknown to us ; and ihtrcforc the 
eiTuitiil dilierei;c« id fenlibte quahiies, and ol the va- 
rious k.iiiis ci" bodies (as 1 have faid b"fort) lie beyond 
thJ re.ic.i ui uur uinlcrltam!in>;s : we know net what 
maizes the primary real inward dillinclions between 
icti, gtceii^ l*cet, four, bfc. betwceu wood, iron, o.l. 
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;one. Etc, water, flefh, clay, in their general natures, 
or do we know what arc the inward and prime di- 
inflions between alt the particular kinds or ipecies in 
')c vegetable, animal, mineral, metallic, or liquid world 
f things. Sec Philofoph. ciTays. cfT. li. fefl. i. 

Bnt itill there is a veiy large field for the knowledge 
f the cffenccs of things, and for the ufc of perfeft de- 
nttions amonglt our complex ideas, the modal appear- 
nces and charges of nature, the works of an, the mat- 
rrs of fcicncc, and jH the affairs of the civil, the moral 
nd the religious life ; and indeed it is of much more 
-nportancc to all mankind to have a better acquaintance 
nth the works of art for their own livelihood and 
aily ufe, with the affairs of morality for their behaviour 
1 this world, and with the matters of religion, that 
hey may be prepared for the world to come,, than to 
e able to give a perfect definition of the woiks of 
lature. 

If the particular efTences of natural bodies are un- 
nown to us, we may yet be good philofophers, good 
rttfls, good neighbours, good fubje^s, and good chrif- 
ians without that knowledge, and we have juft reafon 
D be content. 

Now that the efTences of forae of the modal appear- 
nces and changes in nature, as well as things of-art, 
cience and morality arc fufficicntly known to us to 
nakc perfect definitions of them, will appear by tlic 
pccimcn of a few definitions of thcfe things. 

Motion is a change of place. Swiftnefs is the paHing 
irer a long fpacc in a Ihorl time. A natural day is the 
ime of one alternate revolution of light and darknefs, 
ir it is the duration of twenty>four houis. An ecHpfe 
»f the fun is a defed in the fun's tranfniilTion of 
ight to us by the moon interpofmg. • Snow is con- 
nate d vapour. * Hail is congealed rain. An'ifland 
s a piece of land lifmg above the furrounding water, 
^n * hill is an clerated part of the earth, and a *- grove 

* Note, Tilanil, hill, fjrove, ■» not defigned here in their m«r« 
emott and fubflintimi ■■lures fifl may fo eiprcfi il) or as the loitter 
fthem iicaTtb; for in thiifenrewe know not (heir elTe nee, but 
alf M coalidered in tbeii modal appeaiancu, irbuebj one put at 
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is 2 piece of ground thick fet with treet. An houfe 
is a building made to dwell in. ^ cottage is a mean 
houfe in the country. A fupper is that meal which 
we make in the evening. A triangle is a figure coin. 
pofed of three fides. A gallon is a meafure containing 
eight pints. A porter is a man who carries burdens 
for hire. A king is the chief ruler in a kingdom. 
Veracity is the couformityof our words to our thoughts. 
Covetoufnefs is an exaeflive love of money, or other 
poffeiEons. Killing is the takmg away the life of mi 
animal. Murder is the unlawful killing of a man. 
Rhetoric is the art of fpeaking in a manner fit to .per- 
fuade. Natural philofophy is the knowledge of the 
properties of bodies and the various effects of theni|Or 
It is the knowledge of the various appearances in na* 
ture, and their caufes ; and logic is the art of ufing 
our reafon well» &V. 

Thus you fee the eflential differences of various be- 
in^s may be known, and are borrowed from their qua- 
lities and properties, their caufes, effects, obje£ls, ad- 
junA, ends, isfc. and indeed as infinitely various as 
the eflences of things are, their definitions muft needs 
have very various forms. 

After all it mud be confefled, that many logicians 
and philofqphers in the former ages, have made too 
mat a buflie about the exadlnefs of their definitions c^ 
things, and entered into long fruitlefs controverfies 
and very ridiculous debates in the feveral fciences about 
adjufting the logical formalities of every definition : 
whereas that fort of wrangling is now grown very 
juftly conten\ptible, fince it is agreed that true learn- 
ing and the knowledge of things depends much more 
upon a large acquaintance with their various proper- 
ties, caufesj cffe^Sj fubjedl, obje£l, ends and dcfigna, 
than it does upon die formal and fcholailic niceties of 
.genus and difference. 



earth ii diftinsuiflied from aaothcr. The fame may be faid oUacmi 
•liailficc. 
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(^a complete Conception af Thingu 

T7 AVING dwell fo long upon the firft rule to 
R \_ dircft our conceptions, and given an account of 
thedcfini'ionbothof name* and things in order to gain 
clear and di(tinf\ ideas, we make halle now to the Ic- 
cond rule to guide your conceptions, and that is, con- 
ceive of tilings completely in all their parts. 

All pans have a reference to fome whole : now there 
\i an old diftin£lion which loeical writers make of a 
whole an<l its parts into four feverjl kinds, and it may 
- be proper juft to mention them hetc 

I. There is a metaphyfical whole, when the eflencc 
of a thing is faid te conltll of two parts, the genus and 
the difference, that is, the general and the fpecial na- 
ture, which being joined togjiher make up a dcfini. 
tion. This has been the fubjcA of tlte foregoing Sec- 
tions. 

^- There is a mathematical whole which is better 
called integral, when the ftveral parts, which go to 
make up the whole, are really diflinft from one ano- 
ther, and each of them may fubTid apart. So the head, 
the limbs and the trunk arc the integral parts of an a- 
nimal body ; fo units are the integral parts of any 
large number ; fo thefc difcourfes which I have wril- 
tEn concerning perception, judgment, reafoning and 
difpofition are the four integral parts of logic. Thia 
fort of parts goes to make op the completenefs of any 
fubjeft, and this is the chief and moft ditefl matter of 
our difcourfe in this feflion 

3. There is a phyfical or eiTential whole, which is 
ofually made to fignify and include only the two eflcn- 
ttal parts of man, bady and foul : but I think the fcnfe 
of it may be better altered, or at lead enlarged, and fo 
include all the elTcntial modes, attributes or properiici 
which are contained in the comprchenlion of any idea. 
This fhall be the fubjcft of difcourfe under the third 
nilc to direft our conceptions. 
K 
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4. Tiierc is a logical whole, which is alfo called an 
univerfal ; and the parts of it are all the particular 
ideas to which this univerfal nature extends. So a ge- 
nus is a whole in refpe<St of the fcveral fpccies which 
arc its parts. So the fpecles is a whole, and all the in- 
dividuals are the parts of it. This Ihall be treated of 
in the fourth rule to guide our conceptions. 

At prefent we confider an idea as an integral whole, 
r.:)d our fecond rule dire^s us to contemplate it in ;Ui 
Its part3 \ but this can only refer to complex idcas> for 
iiinple ideas have no parts. 



SECT. VIII. 

Of Definition, and the Rules of it. 

SINCE our minds are narrow in their capacities, 
and cannot furvcy the fcveral parts of any complex 
being with on? fmgle view, as God fees all things at 
once ; therefore we muft as it were take it to pieces, 
and confider of the parts feparately, thatwc may have 
u more complete conception of the whole. So if I 
would learn the nature of a watch, the workman takes 
it to pieces and ihews me the fpring, the wheels, the 
axles, the pinions, the balance, the dial-plate, the point- 
er, tlie cafe, isfc. and dcfcribes each of thefe things to 
me apart, together with their figures and their ufes. 
If I would know what an animal is, the anatomifl con- 
fiders the head, the trunk, the limbs, the bowels, apart 
from each other, and gives me diftinft Icclures upon 
each of tliem. So a kingdom is divided into its fcve- 
ral provinces; a book into its fcveral chapters ; and 
any fciencc is divided according to the fcveral fubjcils 
of which it treats. 

This is what we properly call the divifion of an idea, 
which is an explication of the whole by its fevcral 
parts, or an enumeration of its feveral parts, that go to 
compofe any whole idea, and to render it complete. 
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And I think when man is divided into body and foul, 
it properly comes under this part of the do£lriiie ot 
integral dWifion, as well as when the mere body i * di- 
vided into head, trunk, and limbs : this divifion i& 
fometimes called partition. 

When any of the parts of any idea are yet farther 
divided in order to a clear explication of the whole, 
this is called a fubdivlfion ; as when a year is divided 
into months, each month into days, and each day into 
hours, which may alfo be f;;rther fubdivided into mi- 
nutes and feconds. 

It is neccfTary in order to the full explication of any 
being, to conHder each part, and the properties of it, 
diftindl by itfelf, as well as in its relation to the whole : 
for there are many properties that belong to the feveral 
parts of a being, which cannot properly be afcribcd to 
the whole, though thefe properties may fit each part 
for its proper Ration, and as it (lands in that relation 
to the whole complex being : as in a houfe, the doori 
are moveable, the rooms Iquare, the cielings white, 
the windows tranfparent, yet the houfe is neither 
moveable, nor fquare, nor white, nor tranfparent. 

Thefpecial rules of a good divifion are thefe, 

I. Rule. Each part fingly taken mufi contain lefs than 
the luhoie^ but all the parts taken cdleElively (or together) 
mufi contain neither more nor Ufs than the whole. There- 
fore in diicourfmg of a tree you divide it into - the 
trunk and leaves, it is an imperfe£l divifion, becaufe 
the root and the branches are needful to make up the 
whole. So logic would be ill divided into apprchen- 
fion, judgment, ai)d reafoning -, for method is a conli- 
derable part of the art which teaches us to ufe our rca- 
(on right, and fhould by no means be omitted. 

Upon this account, in every divifion wherein we de- 
fign a perfect exaftnefs, it is neceflary to examine the 
whole idea with diligence?, lell we omit any part of it 
through want of care j though in fome cafes it is not 
pollible, and in others it is ilot neceflary, that we (hculd 
defcend to the minuted parts. 

II. Rule. In all divyions loe fhould firfl confider the 
larger and more immediate parts of the fubje^^ ami wt di*' 
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vide if at once into the more minute and remote parts. It 
would by no means be proper to divide a kingdom firft 
inr > (Ireets, and lanes, and fields, but it muit be firfl: 
divided into provinces or counties, then thofc counties 
may be divided into towns, villages, fields, ^c- and 
towns into ftreets and lanes. 

III. Rule. Thefeveral parts of a divifton ought to be 
oppoftte^ that is, one part ought not to contain another. It 
would be a ridiculous divifion of an animal into heacf^ 
limbs, body, and brain, for the brains are contained ia 
the head. 

Yet here it mud be noted, that fomctimes the fub- 
jtf£ls of any treatife, or the objc(^s of any particular 
Icience may be properly and necelFarily fo divided, that 
the fccond may include the firit, and the third may in.- 
clude the firlt and fecond, without offending againft 
this rule, becaufe in the fecond or following parts of 
the fcience or difcourfe, thefe objefts are not confider- 
ed in the fame manner as in the firft ; as for inftance^ 
geometry divides its obje^^s into lines, furfaccs and fo- 
lids : now though a line be contained in a furfage, or 
a folid, yet it is not confidercd in a furface, feparate 
and alone, or as a mere line, as it is in the firft part of. 
geometry, which treats of lines. So logic is rightly 
divided into conception y judgment^ reajonmg^ and method.. 
For though ideas or conceptions are contained in the 
following parts of logic, yet they are not there treated 
of as fep.irate ideas, which are the proper fubje«5t of 
the firft part. 

IV. Rule. Let not fuhdivif tons he too numerous without 
nece/ftty ; for it is better many times to diftinguilh more 
parts at once if the fubjcdl will bear it, than to mince 
the difcourfe by exceflive dividing and fubdividing. It 
is preferable therefore in a treatife of geography to fay^ 
that in a city we will confider its walls, its gates, its. 
buildings, its ftreets, and lanes, than to divide it iormal- 
iy firft into the encompalling and encompafTed parts \ 
the encompafling parts are the walls and gates \ the 
encompafled part includes the ways and the buildings ^ 
ih ' ways arc the ftreets and lanes \ buildings confift of 
th- foundations and the fuperftrufture, ^c. 

Too great a number of fubdivifions has been affe<^« 
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fid by (bme perfonB in finrnm, treatifit, infiruHiens, Bee. 
under pTeccnce of greater accuracy : but this fort of 
fubtiltias hatfa often given great confufion to the uii- 
dcrltandiug, and fomctimcs more difficalry to the me- 
mory. Jii thefe cafes it is oiily a good judgment can 
determine what rubdivifions are needful. 

V, Kuie.. Divide rvayfubje3 aceording to tbeffeciaJ 
Jefign you have in vinu. One and the fame idea ui fub- 
je^t may be divided in TCry difieient manners, accord- 
ing la the diiieient puTpofes we have in difcoutfiiig of 
it- So if a printer were to confider the feveral pans of' 
a book, he niufl divide it into fiieeis, the ihects into 
pages, the pages iuto. lines, and the lines Into letlcrB.- 
But a grammarian divides a book into periods, fenten- 
ces and words, or pait& of fpeech, as irnun, prorwun,. 
vtri, &c. A logician confiders.a book as divided into 
ehaptfrSifeSions, arguitunli, propeftwiii idtar j and with 
the help of ontology, he divides the propolitions into 
Jidije3, oiJe3, fref^rty, rtlatitn, aSion, pafficn, autfe, effiHt 

Sei:. But it would be very ridiculous for a logician 
to divide a book into Iheets, pages, and lines ; or for 
a printer to divide it into nouns and pronouns, or into-, 
propofitions, ideas, properties or caufes. 

VI, Rule. Ill all your divijiont eiferve with p-eaiejl' 
ncoclnefs the naturr of things. And here lam conftrain- 
cd to make a fubdiviGoii of this rule into two very ne- 
ceflary particulars. 

(i.) Let the parts of your diViiion be fuch as are 
properly diftiiiguilhed in nature. Do not divide afun- 
der thofe parts of the idea, which are intimately united 
ui nature, nor unite thofe things into one part which 
nature, has evidently disjoined : this would be very im- 
proper in treating of an animal body, to divide it into' 
*hc fupcrior and infeiior halves : for it wouli be hatd 
to dy how much belongs by nature to the inferior half, 
and how much to the luperier. Much more improper 
•would it be itill to divide the animal into the right- 
hand parts and left-hand pans, which would bring. 
greater confufion. This would be as unnatural as a- 
man who Ihouid cleave a hafehnut in halve* through 
the hufk, the (hell, and the kernel, at once, and fay a. 
ftiut is divided inco thcfe two parti ; wbeiea* nature 
K3 
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leads plainly to tke threefold diftindioft of iMipCf fkell|> 
and kernel. ... 

(2.) Do not afie£t Jt^icitks bop tripUciiiiSi nor any 
certain number of pasts in your divifion of tluogs i folv 
we know of noi'uch certain r umber pf parts wfaidi 
God the creator has obfeived in forming ail the vati» 
ties of his creatures^ nor is there any uniform dettm 
mined number of parts in the various fubjefls o£ hiinMi^ 
art or Ccience^ yet feme perfon&have difturbed the a^ 
dcr of nature, and abufed their readers by an 4fie&»» 
tion of dicb^mlssy tricbcUmieSf /events twehiSf tcc^ 
Let the nature of the fubjeil^ confidered togethes witb. 
the dcfign which you have in view, always determint- 
the number of parts into which you. divide it. 

After all it mufl be confeffed that an intimate kaowb 
ledge of thincs> and a judicious obfcrvation wiJJ alfift 
in tlie bufineis o£ diiufioii^aswelLas- o£ definitioni bet^ 
ter than too nice and curious an attention to the maft 
formalities oS. logical wjriters> without a real ac^^ia^ 
ancc with things.. 



SECT. IX.. 

Cf a compnhenjive Conception of Things,, and ^ u£k 

'*• ^runion. 

THE diird rule to dircft our conception Kquirc* 
us^ to conceive of things comprehtnfively. And 
wc muft furvey an obje£l in all its parts to obtain a 
complete idea of it, fo we muit confider it in all its 
mwdtSy attributes yproperti€Sy and relations^ in order to ob*> 
tain a comprehenfive conception of it. 

The comprehcnGon of an idea, as it waS' cxplamed 
under the doArine of unwerjalsy includes only the tU 
fcntial modes or attributes ©f that idea-, but in thia^ 
place the word is taken in a larger fenfe, and implies 
alfo the various occafional properties, accidcnul modes 
and relations* 

The ncci&ty of tlii» rule is lourJvd tipon the iixc.^ 
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reafon as the former, wz. That our minds are naiTow 
and fcanty in their capacities, and ac they ate not abls 
to confidcr all the pans of a complex idea at once, fo 
neither can they at once contemplate all the di&creut 
attiihutes and circiunilances of it : we molt thciefors 
coniidcr things fuccel&vely and gradually in their vari- 
ous appearances and citcumlUnces : as uur natiujl cys 
cannot at once behold the lix fides of a dye or cube, 
nor take cogiiiaance of all tlie points thjt are maiked 
on them, and therefore we turn up the fides fuccef- 
ijvely, and thus furvey and numljer the points that ate 
marked an each dde, that we may know the whole. 

In wder to a comprchenlive view of any idea we 
mult iiilt conGder, whether the object of it has an ex- 
iltencc as well as an elTence ; whether it be a fimple or 
complex idea ; whetlier It be a fubllanee or a mode : 
it it be a fubltance, then we muft enquire what aie the 
cffcntial modes of it, which are neccil'.iry to its nature, 
and what are thofe properties or accidents of it, which 
belong to it occaOonally, or as it is placei-l in fomc par- 
ticular circiunlidnces; we mult view it in it^ internal 
and abfolute modes, and obfcrve it in tliofe various ex- 
ternal [clation& in which it Hands to ottier beings : we 
mult confidcr ii in its powers and capacities cither to 
do or fuffer : we mult trace it up to its. various cau<- 
fes, whether fupreme or fubordinate. We mull dCr 
iceni to the variety of its efFzdls, and take notice of iu 
teveral ends and dcfigns which are to be aicaineri by it. 
We muft conceive of it as it is either an obje£l or i 
fubjccl i what are tlie things that are a-kin to it, and 
what arc the oppofites or contraries of it ; for many 
things are to be known both by their contrary and 
their kindled ideas. 

If the thing we difcourt: of be a mere mode, we 
mult inquire whether it belongs to fpirits or bodies } 
whether it be a phyfical or moral mode : if moral, thea 
■we muft confider its relation to God, to ourfclves, to 
our neighbours ; its reference to this life, or the life to 
coine. if It be a virtue, we mulL feck what are the 
principles of it, what arc the rules of it, what aie the 
tendencies of it, and what are the faifc virtues that 
coi)3C«[eit it, jtad wlut »e lix real vw;c» tliAt oppoft 
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it, what ate the cvih which attend the iiericA«iiiii 
iHiat afe the vewards of the pradkiee o£ h Mtk bm 
and hereafter. 

If the fubje£k be hiftorioal or a matter of fad, w« 
may then inquire whethei the aAion was done ai att|; 
whether it wat^ d«ne in fuch a mamierr or by fuch^ftfib 
fons a» is reported ; at what time it was done ; in ^ipf 
place } by what motii^e, and for what defi^ v whtttli^ 
the evidence of the fa£b ; who are the witnefts-;. wllft 
is their charader and credibility \ what figns thcM «• 
of fuch a fa^ ;. what concurrent tdlimonies which majjii 
either fupport the truth of it, or vender it doidsCfuL ^ 

In order to make due inquiries into all th^ imft 
many other particulars which go towards the co^ileM^ 
and compcehenfiire idea-of any oeinfr, the fciease^TMk^ 
to)ogy is exceeding neceflary* This is what wisimit. 
to be called the firft part of metaphyfics in thc^ifiirir. 
patetic fchools. It treats of being in its moil geStnfc 
naturtr, and of all its a& Aions and relations. L confafil> 
the old popiOi fchoolmen have mingled a number of 
ufelefs fubtilties with this fcience v they have exhaulli^ 
their own fpirits, and the fpirits of their readers iw 
many laborious and intricate trifles, and fome o^ theiir 
writings have been fruitful of nanoes without idcaiL 
which hath done much injury to the facred ftudy of 
divinity. Upon this account many of the moderns havc- 
rnod unj^ftiy abandoned the whole fcience at once, an4» 
thrown abundance of. contempt and raillery upon the. 
very name of metaphyfics ; but this contempt and: 
cenfure is very unreasonable, for this fcience &paratt4: 
from ibme Ariftotelian fooleries and foholaftic fub^' 
tihies, iis fo neceflary ta a. diilinA conception,. foKd; 
judgment,, and juft reafoning on many fubjt£ls, that* 
fometimes it is introduced as a part of logic, and not 
without reafon« And thefe who utterlf defpii^ and 
ridicule it, either betray their own. ignorance, x>r will be 
f uppofed to make their wit and banter a re&ge and 
excufe for their own-lazinefs^ Yet thus much I would 
add, that the latt weiters of ontology are generally the 
bed on this account, becauic they have l^t out much 
of the ancient jargon. See the brief fcbeme olootologj 
in the fbibfepbigal c&ys by L W». 
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Here let it be noted that it is neither ufeful, necef- 
fary, or poflible to run through all the modes, circun^- 
ftances, and relations of every fubjedl we take in hana ; 
but in ontology we enumerate a great variety of them, 
that fo a judicious mind may choofe what are thofe 
circumflances, relations and properties of any fubjeiH:, 
which are moll iieceflary to the prefent defign of him 
that fpeaks or writes, either to explain, to iiluftrate, or 
to prove the point. 

As we ariive at the complete knowledge of an idcji 
in all its parts, by that a<fl of the mind which is called 
divifion, fo we come to a comprehenfive conception of 
a thing in its feveraJ properties and relations, by that 
act of the mind which is called abftra<flion, that is, we 
confidcr each fingle relation or property of the fubjedt 
alone, and thus we do as it were withdraw and feparate 
it In our minds both from the fubjedl itfelf, as well a$ 
from other properties and relations, in order to make 
a fuller obfervation of it. 

This aft of abflradlion is faid to be twe-fold, cither 
precifive or negative. 

Precifive abftradllon is when we confider thofe thinga 
apart which cannot really exift apart : as when we con- 
fider a mode, without confidering its fubftancc and fub- 
jc£l, or one eflential mode without another. Negative 
abllraftion is when we confider one thing feparate from 
another, which may alfo exilt without it ; as when we 
conceive of a fubjeft without conceiving of its acciden- 
tal modes or relations ; or when we conceive of one ac- 
cident without thinking of another. If I think of 
reading or writing, without the exprefs idea of fome 
man, this is precifive abilradlion *, or if I think of the 
attra6lion of iron, without the exprefs idea of fome par- 
ticular magnetic body. But when I think of a needle, 
without an idea of its (harpnefs, this is negative abftrac- 
tion ', and it is the fame when I think of its (harpne& 
ivithout confidering its length. 
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SECT. X. 

Of the extenjive Conception of Things ^ and of DfflribuHttL 

AS the completenefs of an idea, refers to the IcfMd 
parts that compofe it, and the compreheiiimt 
of an idea includes various properties, fo the extenfidi 
of an idea denotes the various forts or kinds of beinsi 
to which the fame idea belongs ; and if we would Es 
fully acquainted with a fubjctt we muft obferve. ! 

This tourth rule to diredt our conceptions, viz. 'Qad^ 
ceive of things in all their extenfion, that is, Heroaft 
fcarch out the varidus fpecies or fpecial natures wUcE 
are contained under it as a genus or general nature. "If 
we would know the nature of an animal perfcfily, we. 
muit rake cognizance of bea ft s, birds, fifiies and infeC^^ 
as well as men, all which are contained under the 
general nature and name of animal. 

As an integral whole is diftin^uiflied into its feverri 
parts by divifion, fo the word dillribution is moft pro^ 
perly ufed when we di(lingui(h an univerfal whole int6 
its fevcral kinds of fpecies ; and perhaps it had been 
better if this word had been always confined to this figw 
nification, though it muit be confefled, that we fre- 
quently fpeak of the divifion of an idea into its fevcral 
kinds, as well as into feveral parts. 

The rules of a good dillribution ate much the fame 
with thofe which we have before applied to divifiorij^ 
which may be ju(t repeated again in the briefed maiw 
ner, in order to give examples to them. 

I. Rule. Each part Jinglj taken mujl contain left than 
the whole, tut all the parts taken colUBively or togetl^y mu^ 
fontain neither more nor lefs than the whole; or a* logicians 
fometimes exprcl's it, the parts of the divifion ought to 
cxhauft the whole thing which is divided. So medi- 
cine is juflly diitributcd into prophyla^licy or the art 
of perfcrving health ; and therapeutic^ or the art of 
rcftoring health : for tiierc is no other fort of medicine 
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bcHdes thcfe two. But men are not well diftributed 
into tall or (hort, for there are fome of a middle (lature. 

II. Rule. In all diflributions we (hould iird coniider 
the larger and more immediate kinds of fpecies, or ranks 
of beingi and not divide a thing at once into the more 
minute and remote. A genus (hould not at once be 
divided into individuals, ox even into the lowed fpecies, 
if there be a fpccies fuperior. Thus it would be very 
improper to divide animal into trout, lobder, eel, dog, 
bear, eagle, dove, worm and butterfly, for thefe are in- 
ferior kinds ; whereas animal ought fird to be diflribut* 
ed into man, bead, bird, filh, infe£l ; and then bead, 
(hould be didributed into dog, bear, {5V. bird into 
eagle, dove, isfc. fifli into trout, eel, lobder, ^c, 

it is irregular alfo to join any inferior fpecies in the 
fame rank or order with the fuperior ; as if we would 
didinguidi animals into birds, bears and oyders, ^c. 
It would be a ridiculous didribution. 

HI. Rule. The fever al parts of a diftrtbution ought to 
be oppofite ; that is, one fpecies or clafs of beings in the fame 
rank^ of dixijion ought not to contain or include another ; 
fo men ought not to be divided into the rich, the poor, 
the learned, and the tall, for poor men may be both 
learned and tall, and fo may the rich. 

But it will be objedled, are not animated bodies 
rightly didributed into vegetative and animal, or (as 
they are ufually called) fenfitive } nowthe fenfitive con- 
tains the vegetative nature in it, for animals grow as 
well as plants. I anfwer, that in this and all luch dif- 
tributions, the word vegetative figniBes merely vegeta- 
tive : and in this fenfe vegetative will be fufficiently op- 
pofite to animal, for it cannot be faid of an animal that 
it contains mere vegetation in the idea of it. 

IV. Rule. Let notfubdiviftons be too numerous tmthout 
mcejfftty ; therefore I think quantity is better didinguiOi- 
ed at once into a line, a lurface, and a folid, than to 
fay as Ramus does, that quantity is either a line, or a 
thing lined ; and a thing lined is either a furface or a 
iblid. 

V. Rule. Di/hibute every fubje6i according to the fpecial 
deftgn you have in wnv, fofar as is neceffary or ujeful t9 
fMt prefent inquiry^ Thus a politician Uidributes maa« 
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kind according to their citU chataAcrs into the YOl ^ 
and the ruled : anJ a phyfician divider them into the 
fick or the healthy ; but a divine diflributcs th^m ' 
Turks, Heathers, Jews, or Chriftians. 

Here note, that it is a very ufclefs thing to dil 
any idea into fuch kindi or tncmbets as have ni 
ferent pro|>enies to be fpoken of ^ as it is mere F 
to divide rieht angles into fuch whofe tegs are 
and whofe legs are unequal, for as to the mere right 
an;;le ihey have no different propertttrs. 

VI. Rule. In all your difiribu/it^ni ehfervt iht naturf tf 
things vjllbgrtal txuRnefi ; and do not -A^eSi, any parti- 
cular form of diHribution, as fome perfong hive donCj 
by dividing every genus into two fpecies, or into three 
fpecies ; whereas nature is infinitely various, and hu- 
man affairs and human fciences have as great a v aricty, 
nor is there any one form of diltribution that will ex- 
aflly fuit with all fubjefls- 

Naie, it is to iliis doftrine of didributifln of a ^enut. 
into its fevcral f|iecic», we muft alfo refer the dillribu- 
tion of a cauCe according to its feveTsI cffeils, as fome 
medicines are heating, fume are cooling; or an efiVdt, 
when it it diClingeifhed liy its caufes, as faith is either 
built upon divine teftimony or human. It is to this 
head we refer particular artificial bodies, when iliey are 
dillii^ui0>ed according to the mailer they ate made of,' 
as a ftfltne is eiihei of brafs, of maible, or wood, i*fc. 
and any other being*, when they are dilliitguifl]ed ac- 
cording to their end and dirHgn, asthe iurnitureof body 
or mind is either for ornament or ufc. To this head 
alfo we refer fubje£is when they arc divided according' 
to their modes or accidents \ as men are cither merry 
or grave, or fad ; and modes, when they are divide^ by 
their fubje£ts, as diitempcrs belong to the fluids, or to 
the folid parts of the animal. 

It is alfo to this place we reduce the propofals of a, 
dfficulty under its various cafes, whether it be in fpe- 
culation orpia^ice ; as lo (hew the reafon of fun-beamB 
burning wood, whether it be done by a convex gl.nfs or 
a concave, or to fliew the conftruilion and menfura- 
tion of triangles, whether yon have two angles and a 
Kde ginO) or two fidei and an angle, or only thtee. 
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idea. Here it it neceflarf ta dinribute or divide a dif- 
ficulty into all its cafes, in order to gain a pftrfefl know- 
ledge of the fubjed you contemplate. 

It might be obfer»cd here, that logicians have ieme- 
times giren a mark or fign t» diClingtriOi when it ii an 
integral vhole, that is dinded into its jiarts or members, 
or when it is a genus, an univerfal whole, that is dW^ 
tributed into its Tpccics and individuais. The rule they 
give is this : whcnroeter the whole idea can be dJreft- 
ly and properly affirmed of each part, as a bird is an 
animal, a filh is an animal ; Bucephalus is a horfe ; 
feterisamanf then if is a diflribution ot a genua 
into its fpecics, or a fpecies into its individuals: but 
-when the whole cannot be thns direiSly affirmed con- 
cerning every part, then it is a divinon of an integral 
into its feteral fpecies or members j as we cannot fay 
the head, the breall, the hand, or the foot is an animal, 
l>ut we fay, the head is a part of the animal, and the 
foot is another part. 

This rule may hold -troc generally in corporeal be- 
ings, or perhaps in all fubftances : but when we fay 
the fear of God is wifdom, and fo is human ci*ihty : 
criiicifm is true learning, and foisphilofophy : tocxc- 
«ute a murderer is juftice, and to uve and defend the 
irnoceni is juftice coo; in thcfc cafes it is not fo cafily 
determined, whether an integral whole be divided into 
its parts, or an univerfal into its fpecies : for the fear of 
God may be called either one part, or one kind of wif- 
dom : criiicifm is one part, or one kind of learning ; 
and die execation of a murderer may be called a Ipc- 
Cies of jaftice aa well as part ot it. Nor indeed is it a 
matter of great imponance to dctcrjnioe ttua coatro- 
verfy. 



SECr. XI. 
0/tm trder/y Cetueftim ^Thmgt. 

THE lad ride to direft our conceptions is that we 
fhould rank and place them in a proper method 
tod jolt order. Ttiis it of neceiTary ufe to prevent 
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confufion } for as a trader who never pUces his goods 
in his (hop or warehoufe in a regular orderi nor^ioqis 
tlie Recounts of his buying and felling, paying and re- 
ceiving in-a juft n>ethody is in utmoll danger of plung-t 
ing all his aftairs ^(ito confufion and ruin ^ foa uudeni | 
who is in the fearch of truth, or an author or teacher 
who communicates - knowledge to others, w^Ul'very 
much obItru£t his defign, and confound his own nund 
or the mind of his hearersj unleids he range his ideas ia 
jufl order . • . 

If we would therefore become fuccefsful leamess or 
teachers, we mud not conceive of things in a conCuJedl 
):eap, but difpbfe oiir ideas in fonie certain metfaodt 
which may be moft eafy and ufefulboth for the iuider«* 
itahding and memory ; and be fure as much asiig^jrjbe 
to follow the nature of things, for which many mka 
might be given, viz* 

1 . Conceive as much as you can of the eflentials oE 
any fubjeft, before you confider its accidentals. 

2. Survey fir (I the general parts and properties of 
ar.y fubjedl, before you extend your thoughts to di(« 
Lourfe of the particular kind or fpecies of it. 

3. Contemplate things firil in their own fimple na* 
turcs, and afterwards view them in compofition with 
other things ; unlcfsr it be your prefcnt purpofe to take 
a compound being to pieces, in order to find. out or to 
(hew the nature of it by fearching and difcovering of 
what fimplcs it is compofed. 

4. Confider the abfolute modes or afFeftions of any- 
being as it is in itfelf, before you proceed to confider 
it relatively, or to furvey the various relations in which 
it (lands to other beings, t5fc. 

Notey Thefe rules chiefly belong to the method of in- 
ftrii<ftion which the learned call lynthetic- 

But in the regulation of our ideas their is feldom aa 
•^ibfoiute neceffity that we (hould place them in this or 
the oUicr particular method : it ispoffible in fome caTea 
tirat many methods may be equally good, that is, may 
equally aifift the underllanding and the memory : to 
fr ime a method exquifitely accurate, according to the 
Unci nature of things, and to maintain this accuracy 
irom the beginning to the end of a treatife, is a moft 
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rare and difficult thing, if not impoflible. But a larger 
account of method would be very improper in this 
place, kit we anticipate what belongs to the fourth 
part of logic. 



SECT. XII. 
The five Rules of Concepirjti examplifed. 

IT may be ufeful here to give a fpeclmen of the five 
fpecial rules to dire^ our conceptions, which have 
been the fubjecl of this long chapter, and rcprefent 
them practically in one view. 

Suppofe the theme of our difcourfe were the paffions 
of the nnnd. 

if To gain a clear and diftinft idea of paffion, we 
mult define both the name and the thing. 

To begin with the definition of the name we are 
not here to undcrftand the word paflion in its vulgar 
and moll limited fenfe, as it fignifies merely anger or 
fury ; nor do we take it in its mod extenlive philofo- 
phical fenfe, for the fuftaining the action of an agent ; 
but in the more limited philofophical fenfe, paffions fig- 
nify the various "afFeft ions of the mind, fuch as admira- 
tion, love or hatfeil ; this is the definition of the name. 

We proceed to the definition of the thing, paffion is 
defined a fenfation of fome fpecial commotion in ani- 
mal nature, occafioned by the mind's perception of 
fomc objcft fuited to excite that commotion.* Here 

* Since this was written, I have puhlifhetl a fliort trcatife of the 
pafllons, wherein I have (b far varied from this dclinition as to call 
them ftnfihlc commotior.s of our whole nature, both foul and bodv, 
otcafioRcd by the mind's perception of the objedls, See. I made th'-j 
alteration in the defcription of the pafliorvt in that book, chiefly to in- 
clude in a more explicite manner the paffions of dcfi re ami avcrilfjii 
■which are rc'ls of volition rather than fenfations. Yet fmce fome- 
commotions of animal nature attend all the pallion*, and finff there 
i* always a fenfat;on of thcfe commotion-:, I liiall not change thi* tlci'- 
riiion I have written here: fcr this will Jgrcc to ail the pallions 
whether they include any a<fl of volition or not ; nor indeed is the 
l&tittcr of any great importance. Nov. 17, 1722^. 

L z 
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the geiiui or general nature of paiEon is a feafiitioii of 
fonxe ipecia! commotion in . animal nature i and fam* 
in it agrees with hunger, thirfty pain, tfg. The < 
tial difference ef it is, that this, commotion arifes 
a tkought or perception of the mind, and hereby it ia 
diilinguifhed from huager, thtrft, or pain. 

2(ifyy We muft conceive of if completely, or fiinvi^ 
the feveral parts that coQipofc it. Thefe are (i.) The 
mind's perception of fome objed. (a.) The conlD- 
quent rufiBe or fpecial commotions 'of the n^vesy and 
blood, and animal fpiritSa And (3.) The feniation of 
this inward commotion. 

jfd/y. We muft confider it comprehenfirelf id itk 
various properties. The moft eflential attributea llMI 
make up its nature has been already mentioned fporfer 
the foregoing heads. Some of the nK>ft confideftfia 
properties that remain are thefe, vi». That panoi^ 
belongs to all mankind in ^ater or lefler degrees t it 
16 not conftantly prefent with us, but upon fomc cev* 
tain occaiions : it is appointed by our Creator for rari« 
ous ufeful ends and purpofes, viz^ to give us vigour in 
the purfuit of what is ^ood and agreeable to us, or ia 
the avoidance, of what is hurtful : it is very proper for 
our ftate of trial in this world : It is not utterly to he^ 
rooted out of our nature, but to be moderated and go* 
vcrned according to rules of virtue and religion, SV.. 

4/^/p, We miul take cognizance of the various kinda. 
of it, which ia called an extenfive conception of it. If 
the objeQ which the mind perceives be very uncom- 
mon, it excites the paflion of admiration : if the ubj[c£k 
appear agreeable it raifes love : if the agreeable objeft 
be abfent and attainable it is defirable : if likely to be 
obtained, it ^xcite^ hope : if unattainable defpair : if it 
be prefent .and pofie&d, it is the paflion of joy : if loft,. 
it excites forrow.; if the obje£l be difagreeable it caufes. 
in general hatred or averfion ; if it m abfent and yet 
we are in danger of it, it rai&s our fisar ; if it be pre- 
fent, it is (61 row and fadnefs, ^c. 

StUyt All thefe things and many more which go to 
compofe a treatife on this fubjcft muft be placed ia. 
their proper order : a flight fpecimcn of which is exhi- 
bited in uus Ibort account of pai&oo, and which that 
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admir:^bla aufhor Defcartes has treated of at large 
though, for want of fuffident experiments and obfe; 
tions ill natural philo'" ' """ " """ '' '""' 

Hakes in his account 



philolophy, then; are fomc few mi- 
ount of animal nature. 



jfii Illuflraihn ofthifefive Rults by Simililudet. 

THUS we have brought the firft part of logic to s ■ 
conelufion : and it may not be improper here t» 
ttprcfent its excellencies (fo far as we have gone) by 
general bints of its chief ciefign and ufe, as well as by 
a various companion of ic to thofe indruments whicJt 
mankind have invented for their feveral conveniences 
and improvcmentf. 

The defign of logic is not to furnifli us with the per* 
ceiving faculty, but only to diretft and affill us in the 
ufe of it : it doth not give us the obj c^ts of our ideas, , 
but only calla fuch a light on thofe obje^s which na- 
ture furniihes us with, that they may be the more clear- 
ly and dillinttly known : it doth not add new parts or 
properties to things, but it difcovers the various parts, 
properties, relations and dependencies of one thiny 
upon another, and by ranking all things under general 
and fpecial heads, it renders the nature, or any of the 
properties, powers, and ufes of a thing more eafy to 
be found out, when we feek in what rank of beings it 
lies, and wherein it agree* with, and wherein it diller». 
from others 

If any compnrifons would iliuilrate this, it may be 
thus reprefented. 

When logic a(Ii(is us to attain a clear and diftinft 
exception of the nature of things by dtfinition, it ii 
Jikc thofe glaffes whereby we behold fuch rbjeifts dif- 
tinttly, as by reafon of their fmallnefs or their great di- 
ftance appear in confulion to the naked eye -. fi> the- 
ukfcope difcoTcrs to us diftam wondcra ia the heavens, 
J-3 
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and (hews the milky way, and and tfic hAAifTtiUodnr 
fpots in a reiy daik iky to beacoUedion of litdc ftan^ 
which the eye unaffifted beholds in minded confaficm* 
So when bodies aze too fmall for our Gght to Cdnre)^ 
them diftindtiy, then the microfcope is at hahdibronr 
aflfiftance, tamew us all the limfa« and features of' the 
mod minute animaU, with gpeat deameis and diftiao-. 
tion. 

II. Wlien we are taught b^ Ibgk to idew a thingr 
completely in all its parts by the help of dififion, it ha*; 
the ufeof an anatomical knife, which diffiAs an^inimaL 
body, and ieparates- the reins, arteries, nerves, mufcles^ 
membranes, CSV, and (hewa us tbe feveral partt wi^ldl» 
go to the compo(kioa of a complete animaL 

m. When, lo^c inftru£te , us to fonrey an A^Uk 
comprehenfively in all the modes, properties, relatioBi^ 
faces and appearances- of it,, it is of tne fame ufe at m^ 
terreflrial globe, which turning round on its axis re«. 
prefents to us all tfie variety of land and feas, kingdoms, 
and nations on the furface of the earth in a very (hort 
fucceflion of time, (hews the fituation and various rel»- 
ttons of them to each other, and gives a compretow- 
five view of them in miniature. 

IV. When this art teaches us to dtftribute any ex- 
tenfive idea into its-diftrent kinds or fpecies, it may be 
compared to the prifntatic glafs, that receives the fun 
beams or rays of li|^t^ which feem to be uniform wheu- 
falling upon it, -but it fieparates and diftributes them , 
into their diflferent kinds and cdours, and ranks then 
ia their proper fucceiEon. 

Or if we defcend to fubdivifions and fubordinate 
Kinks of being, then diftribution may idfo be &id to 
form the refemblance of a natural tree, wherein the 
genus or general idea Aands for the root or ftock» 
and the feverai kinds of fpecies^ and individuals, are 
diilributed abroad, and reprefented in their dependence 
and conne£lion, like the leveral boughs, branches, and 
lefler (hoots. For inftancc, let animal be the root of 
a lexical tree, tbe rdembbiDce is feen by mere infyec* 
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lion, though the toot be sot pUccd at the bottOBk q£ 
the page. 



Man 



Bead 



Animal 



CPbUip 
1 ^ 



t Janus 
Teter 



''H«f«~{l^*»c.: 

Squirrel: 

rMaftiff. 
Lion r Spaniel. 

Dog — — - T Greyhound* 

:Bear, &c. (.Beagle* ^^* 

Eagle 






{Lark {Englj/b. 

Duck — — \ Mujcovj. 
Gook, isfc. (.Hook BUI, CfT^. 



fTrout 
Fi(h -rWhalc 

tOyfter, isTc. 

Infcft I rWorm. 

Creeping— < Ant. 

I Caterpillar, ^e. 



The fame fimilitude will fenre alfo to illuftrate the 
divifion and &bdivifion of an integral whole, into its 
feveral parts. 

When logic direfiis uf to place all our ideas in a 
proper method, moft convenient both for inftrudlion 
and metnory, it doth the fame fenrice as the cafes of 
well contrived flielyes in a large library wherein folio's 

![uarto's, odiavo's, and lefler volumes, are difpofed ia 
uch exaft order under the particular heads of divinity, 
hiftory, mathematics, ancient and mifcellaneous learn- 
ings {5V. that the Undent knows where to find every 

book| and has them aUas it were within his command 
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vtt'oncct becaufe of the cxaA order whmin they 
placed. 

The man who has fuch afliftances as thefe at hand* 
in order to manage his conceptions and regulate his 
ideas, is well prepared to* improve his knowledge, and 
to join thofe ideas together iii a regular manner bj^ 
judgmenty which is the fecond operation of the miikl^. 
and will be the fubfe^ of the fecond part of logia* 



THE 

SECOND PART 

LOGIC 



Of yUDOMSNT and FROFOSITJOH. 

WHEN the mind has got acquaintance with 
things bj framing ideas of themi it prooeeda 
to the next operation, and that is, to compare thefe 
ideas together, and to joia them by affirmation, or 6\i» 
join them by negation, according as we find them to 
agree or difagree. This z(X of the mind is called judg- 
ment } as when we have by perception obtained the 
ideas of Plato a phslofipherj trtan^ innocent^ we form thefe 
judgments ; Plato was a philofopher % no man is inno- 
cent. 

Some writers hare aflerted, that judgment confifts in 
a mere perception of the agieement or difagreement of 
ideas. But I rather think there is an a£k of the will 
(at lead in moft cafes) neceflary to form a judgment ; 
tor though we do perceive or tnink we perceive ideas 
to agree ordifagree, yet we may fometimes refrain from 
judging or aflenting to the perception, for fear left the 
perception fhould not be fufficiently clear, and we 
ihould be miftaken : and I am well alTured at other 
times, that there are multitudes of judgments formed, 
and a firm ailent given to ideas joined or disjoined, be- 
fore there is any clear perception whetluu: they a^^ree or 
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dlfaqrce ; and this is the renfon of fo many falfe judg>^ 
mcnis or miilakes among men, Both thcfe prad^ic^^ 
are a proof that judgment has fomcthing of the will ii^ 
it, and does not merely confiit in perception, fince we 
fometimes judge (though, uahappily) without perceir- 
ing-, and fometimes we perceive without immediate 
judging. 

As an idea is the refult of our conception or apft^ 
henfion, fo a propofition is the effeft of judgment. 
The foregoing fentcnces whkch are examples of the aA 
of judgment are properly called propoHtions. ' Plata 
is a philofopher, ^c. 

Here let us confideri 

1. The general nature o( z propcfiiion, and the paitt 
of which it is compofcd* 

2. The various divifions or kinds of propc/it ions, 

3. The fprings of falfe judgments or thedodlrineoF: 
prejudices. 

4. General dire£lions to aflift us in judging aright«^ 

5. Special rules to dire A us in judging particujfaut 

Objcfts. 



CHAP. I. 

©F THE NAT^JRE OF A PROPOSITION, AND ITS SEVEv 

isiAI*. PARTS. 

A PROPOSITION is a fentence wherein two or 
more ideas or terms are joined or disjomcd by 
one aflirmation or negation, as Plato was a philofo*- 
pher : every angle is lormed by two lines meeting : na 
man living on earth can be completely happy. When 
tJicre arc ever fo many ideas or terms in tlie fentenc^ 
ytt if they are joined or disjoined merely by one fingle 
alfirmation or negation, thty are proptrly called bot 
one propofition though they may be refolved into fe» 
veral prcpofitions which arc implied therein, as ** 
appeju" hereafter. 
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•In defcribing a propofition I ufc the word terms ae 
well as ideas, becaure when mere ideas arc joined in the 
mind without words, it is rather called a judgment, 
but when cloathed with words, it is called a propofi- 
tion, even though it be in the mind only, as well as 
when it is exptelTcd l)y fpeating or writing. 
■ 'j"hercare three ihinRS which go to the nature and 
conrtltmionof a propolition, ("wz.^ thcfubjcrt, the prc- 
^icaie and the compula. 

The fuhjeft of a propofition is that concerning which 
any thing is affirmed or denied: fo Plato, angle, man> 
living on earth, are the fubjeifts of the foregoing propo- 
rtions. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of 
the fubject •■, fo philolophtr is the predicate of the firft 
propofition ; formed by two lines meeting, is the predi- 
cate of the fecond ; capable of being completely happy, 
is the proper predicate of the third. 

The fubjecc and predicate of a propofition taken to- 
gether arc called the matter of il ; for thcfe are the 
materials of which it is made. 

The copula is the form of a propofition ; it repie- 
fents the aft of the mind affirming or denying, and it is 
e\preni;d by thefe words, am, art, is, ate, iSe. or, am 

It is not a thing of importance enough to create a 
difpute, whether the words no, none, not, never, ijfc. 
which ditjoin the idea or terms in a negative propofi- 
tion, {hall be called a part of the fubjefl of the copula, 
or of the predicate. Sometimes perhaps they may (eem 
molt naturally to be included in one, and fcmetimes in 
anothtr of thefe, though a propofition is ufualiy deno- 
minated affirmative or negative by its copula, as here- 
after. 

Naie I. Where each of thefe parts of a propofition 
is not expreffird diflinftly in fo many words, yet they 
are all underltood, and implicitciy contained therein ; 
as Socrates difputed, is a complete propofmon, for it 
fignifies Socrates was difputing. So 1 die, lignifies 1 am 
<lyiiig. 1 can write, that is, I am able to write. In 
l^tin and Greek one linglc word is many times a com- 
plete pTopoTition. 
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Nttt 1. Thefe words, am, art, is, feV. when they 
are itfed iliftic without any other predicate (ignify bQlh 
the a£t of the mind Judging, which includes the copulii 
and figniff alfo attu»l exiitence, which h the predicate 
of that proporition. So Rome is, fignifies Rome ii 
extltentt theie arc Tome (trangc monfttrs, that is, fomc 
ftran^e iBOnllers are exi^enc : Carthage is no mcaef 
that is, Cartilage has no heing. 

Nilt 3- The fubji;£t and predicate of a propofiiiot 
arc not always to be known and diftinguilhed by the 
placing of the wor.is in the fentence, but by refie^tng 
duly on the fenfe of the words, and on the mind and 
defign of the fpcaker or writer ; as if I fay, in Africa 
there are many lions, 1 mean many lions are extAcot 
in 'Africa i many lions is the fubjed, and exifteatwwi 
Africa is the predicate. It is proper for a phUofi^hw 
to anderdand geomctTy } here the word prefer i« ijkti 
predicate, and all the reft is the fubje^, except it 4i 
copuh. 

Noie 4. The fuli^efl and predicate of a propoGtMM 
ought always to be two difierent ideas, or two (h&Fcat 
terms ; fet where both the terms and ideas are the 
fame, tt is called an identical propofition, which is in«r* 
trifling, and cannot tend to promote knowledge 1 fwc^ 
as, a rule is a rule, or a good man is a good man. 

But there are fome proponiions, wherein the term* 
of the fub]e£t and predicate feem to be the laaw} yet 
the ideas are aot the fame } nor can thefe be called 
purely indeatical ; or trifling ptopotkions} fuchaahome 
IS home ; that ii, home is a convenient or delightful 
place : Socrates it Socrates ftill} that is, the nun So* 
crates is ftlU a philoTopher: the hero was not a hero 4 
that is, the hero did not fhew his courage; whatf 
have written, I have written ; that ii, what 1 wrote I 
ftill approve, and will not alter it ; what is done, ia 
done ; that is, it cannot be undone. It may be ea(i^ 
obferved is thefe .propofitioos the term is eguivoca^ 
for in the piedicatc it has a different idea from what it 
bat in the fulqeft. 

There are alfo Tome prtqwfiiions wherein the term 
of the fafajeA and predicate difier, but the ideas are iM 
iame ; andlhefe ate not merely iadestiGal ec «ifliig 
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pTopofitlons \ as impnidem is (hamelcfs ; a billow is a 
ware \ or 8ii£lus (in Latin) is a wave ; a ;Iobc is a 
tound bodf. In thefe propoiitions cither the words 
are explained b^ a dcAnition of the name, or the ideas 
by a definition of the things, and therefore they are by 
iw inniis ufekft when formed for this pnipofe. 



CHAP. II. 
or THE VAAtOUS KINDS OF PROPOStTrOKS. 

PROPOSITIONS may be difttibuted into vario«« 
kinds, according to their fulijetl, their copula, 
(heir predicate, their nature orcomporuioii, their ftufc, 
and their evidence, which diftrlbutions will be explain- 
ed in the following regions. 



Of laaver/a!, partUulm; indtfinitf, and Jlnguiar Pro- 
pefitkni. 

PROPOSITIONS may be divided according M 
their fubjeft into univerf^l and particular} this 
>s utually called a divifion ariling from the quantity. 
An univerfal propofition is when the fubjeft is taken 
according to the whole of its extenfion 5 fo if the fub- 
jeA be a genus, or general nature, it includes all its 
fpecies or kinds ; if the fubje^ be a fpecies, it includes 
*U its individuals. This univetfality is ufually ftgnified 
by thefe words, all, every, no, none, or the tike ; as, ail 
mfn moft die : no man is almighty j every creature 
had a bc^nning. 

A pBTticnlar proporirion is when the fubjefl is ttot 
" f to its whole estenGon ; (hat is. when 
M 
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ihe term is limited and retrained to iomt one of mofe^ 
of thofe fpscies ur individuaUi whofe ffcneral nature if 
exprefL's, but reaches not to all -, and this is ufuAlly de-. 
noted by the woTds, fome, many, a few, there nc, 
vhii:)i, i^f. as, fume birds can fmg well ; few men ue 
ivuly Wife ; iliere aie pinots which will talL a hiuWie^ 
lhi;!RS. 

Under the general name of univerfal propofitiQiu, 
v'C r)),ty j'jniy include thofe that are fingular, and tot 
the molt pact thofe that arc indefinite aUo. 

A lingular propofition is when the fubjefl is a fingt^ 
l.ir or iiidividuitl term or idea ; as !Defc»Ttcs was xn i^ 
■ enlous philofophcr : Sir Ifaac Newton has far exceed- 
ed all his pr^deceflbrs : the palace at Hampton-Court 
jb a plcifrtiit dwelling : this day is very cold. The 
lul)j-.:c1 here mult be taken according to the whole of 
i[s c:xtciision, becaufc being and individual it can cxtead 
only to one, and it muft iherefore be regulated by the 
hwsnf itniverfHl proposition. 

An indefinite proposition is when no note, either of 
univerf.ility or particularity is prefixed to a fubje^Et, 
which is in its own nature general i as a phinei is eveC' 
<.hanj;ing its place ; Angels are noble creatures. Now 
tills f^^t of proposition, efpeclally when it defctibes the 
nature of things, is ufually counted unlverfil alfo, and 
i; fujipofes the fubjetl to be taken in iis whole eTtcn- 
5io:i: ior if there were any planet which did not change 
Its place, or any atigel that were not a noble creature, 
thflc propositions would not be llri^ly true. 

Yet in order to fecurc us againft millakes ill judging 
of univerfal, particular and indefinite propositions, it is 
iiccefTary to make thefe following remarks. 

I. Concfrttlng iinivrifal fnpoftticm. 
Kite. I, Univerfal terms may either denotea meta- 
phTsic;]!, a physical, or a moral univerfaliiy. _ 

A metaphysical or mathematical univeifality is when 
uli the particulars contained under any general idea 
have the fa.ne predicate belonging lo them without vy 
exception whnlfoLveri or when the predicate is fo cllei»* 
tial ID the univerfal fulyeft, that it deilroys ihe very 
iijturc of l!.C fui-j-ct to \>- without it i as, all circle* 
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have a cenKr and circumllanccs : all fpirits in their own 
nature are immortali 

A physical or natural univcrfjlity is whrrt, according 
to the orrfer and common courfe of nature, a predicaie 
agrees to all the fub]ci>s of that kind, though then,- 
may be fome accident^il and preternatural exceptions ; 
a<i, all men ufc words to exprefs their thoughts, yet 
dumb perfons are excepted, for they caunoi fpeak. AH 
b«alts have four feet, yet there may be fon.c monileis 
with five i or maimed, who have but three. 

A moral univerfHiity is when the prciiiciite fgren to 
the grearelt part of the particulars which are cuntiiined 
under the univerfal Aibje^l ; as, all negrots are Itupiil 
creatures: ail men are governed by atreclion ra'her man 
by reafon : nil ilie old Romans loved their country : 
and the fcripturc ufes this bnguige, when St. PauJ tclta 
us, the Crctes are always liais. 

Now it is evidenr, that a fpecial or singular conclu- 
•ion cannot be inferred from a moral univerCdity, nor 
always and infallibly from a physical one, thu' it may 
be always inferred from an UTiivtifality whirh is meta- 
physical, without any danger or polTiaility of a miltakc. 

Let it be obferved alfo, that uiually we mi,ke litilu 
or no (liltinttion in common language, bi^tween a fub- 
}ecl that is physicilly or metaphysical iy univcrfil. 

■ K*.? 2. An univerfal term is fomctimcs taken col- 
IcAvciy for all its particular ideas united together, and 
Ibmetimes diltribuiivcly, meaning each of chcm single 
and alotie. 

Innances of a cnliei[tivc univerfal are fuch as thefe j 
all thefe apples will fill a buftiel ; all ihe hours of the 
night are fuSicient for ileep : all the rules of griimmar 
over-load the memory. In thefe propositions it is evi- 
dent, that the predicate belongs not to the individuals 
feparacely, hut to the whole colltt^ivc idea;. for we can- 
not aiiinn the Time predicate, if we change the word 
all into one or every, we cannot fay one apple, or every 
apple will fill a bufliel, Ej'f. Now fuch a colledtive idez, 
when it becomes the fubjccl of a proposition, ought to 
be eiteemed as one single thing, and this renders the 
proposition singular or iiulefinice, as we Ihall liicw iffi- 
mciiiatcly. 

M z 
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A difttiV«tiv« univerbl will a]]ow the word all to tMh 
changed inta every, or iiiio one, and by this meaHS i^ 
diltinguilhed from a colle£iive. 

Inftaneeaof a didributive univerfal are the moft cocit* 
■iDH on every occMsion ; ;is, all men aie niartal ; «*«!*' 
man is a sinner, i^n. But in tliis I'ort of univcrfal l^ei« 
is a difthbubon to be m^e, which fuUows ia the 
lemaTk. 

Note 3. When an uriivcrfal term is lakei 
tivdy, fometinnes it includes all tiie iiidividu4l!iconu> 
cd in its inferior fpeclts ; as when I fjy every skki 
has a tendmcy lu de.itli ; I meiii eveiy individual ^d 
nets, as veil as every kind. But lunxJtWiies k includi 
na more than merely esch tpecies. or kind ; as wh( 
the evangelift ia>= Ciirill healed every dlfeafe, or cvcl 
difealj] 't^as.hc atcd by Clinlt; tlucis, every kind ofdij 
eafc. The fivtt of tlwfe, logiciana call the diftributi. 



of an univetfal in Ji^nttda grnerum ,-. the lafl 
" uUon in gmera^nguTarmn- But either of 
i to the fubicCt render a ftPfVUUon itBiTCiiaiF. 



dilb 
either of them joio) 



N^e A. The univerl^iicy af st fid>jefl it oftMir^ 
firained by a gart of thcpDcdicate { a* whn we ftn^ 
men learn- wifdom hf expepiea^ ;. tlie utiiverfal fuijtf^ 
all men ia limited «> signify only, all thofe ma -vim. 
learn wiCden, The icri|>t(u«'aUo-«J«».thik fortol I^dpl 
guage. Wkq it ffe»]u<)£ aU meD'>tiag.iiifti£ed fy-ato".^ 
iiehteoufiiera.a£oiiB, Rom.«. tfr^dMklMUi^i^wte- ' 
arejuftified obtain it-thi* way. ' - . 

Obferrc herct that not only a metaiwiysiau of 1m> 
tjuraly bua a. moral- univeifatiiy alfo ta oinndmea to he- 
lenramed l>y a. gut of the ptcdicate ( at vhca we fay^ 
-all the Dutch are good fc^inen: all the ItaUanftaic fub«. 
(jle poliiipians i that is, thofe among theDutch that A^ 
ftamen are good. 1(;amea; and tbofe among the ^Italtaittg 
vho aie polttktttLi an fttbtle fH^bCian v thftt it, tli^ 
we genctally fo. ,._:. ' 

Nate 5. The ueimrfalily of a term iB Inany-twW. 
r.e(lniined by the ^rtipuJar time, place^ cireun>ft*W*». 
i^f. oEthe design of the fpeakeri as if. we awinWe 
liiy of'li<^oii.andfay,airiheweav«;rswcnt 10 [Siarn^ 
tiieir petition I. w* mc4a;oidy. aU,-(Iie-wc!wei»>t'i»'*i*** 
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IB the city. So when it 15 faid in the gofpel, all men 
did maTv«l, Mark v. ao. it reaches only to all thofe 
men who heard of the miracles of our Saviour. 

Here alio it Ihould be oWerved, that a moral univer- 
fality la reilrained by time, place, and other circum. 
litances, as well as a natural ; fo that by thefc means 
the word all fcmnimes does not extend to a tenth part 
ef thofe who at firll might fcem to be included- in that 
word. 

One occafion of thcfe difficultim and ambiguities, 
tliat belong to univerfal ptopolitions, is the common 
humour aud temper of mankinil, who generally hate 
an inclination te magnify their ideas, and to tallc 
rouudly and univerfally concerning any thing they 
fpeak.of-, which has incroduced univerfal terms of 
{pcech into cuftom and habit, in all nations and all: 
Unguagcs, more than nature or reatbn would di£late ; 
yet when thiscultom is introduced, it is not at all im- 
proper to ufe this fort of language in folemn and facred 
writings, as well at ia familiar difcourfc. . 

II. Remarki concerning indefiiiitt pt^p-yfithns. 

Nate I. Propofitions carrying in them univerfil 
forms of exprcllion may fo.netinus drop 'the note ot 
uuivetfality, and become indefinite, and yet retain the 
famo ■; livcif^l fcnfe, whether mctaphyfic*!, natural or 
-ubrati^wheiher colte^ive. or diftributive. 

Wc may give inilances of each of thcfe. 

Metaph^al I as, a circle has a center and circum- 
ference. Natural; as, hearts have four feet. Alorult 
as, negroes are flupid creatures. Collecllvt ; as, the 
apples will fill a buflicl. Diftribulive , as, men are 
mortal. 

Netei. There are many cafes wherein a colleftiva 
idea is ezprefled in a nropofition by an indefinite term,^ 
and that where it defctibes the nature or quality ot 
the fubjefl, ai well as when it declares fome patt mat- 
ters of fait J as, fir-trees fet in good order will give a 
charming profpefl i this muft fignify a collec'lion of 
fir-trees, for one makes no profpeit. In matters of 
fa£l.ihis-ts more evident and frequent j as the Romans 
wcrcame tbc Gauls: the robbers furrounded the coach; 
M3 
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the wiM-^ccft-flHlr tMt^t^ TShmf6$fih'iit9MatM4m 
vctige. 4kU'dlieib-«rc fit5lle^vfi fobiefb.. .. v-.^ /ct^ 
. No/e If, In indefinite propofiiions the fubj^ElriiUjteik 
reftrained by the. ppcdtcacr». or by. the 'f^muikM 
place, or ctrcuiiiifaEincea> ai» weU as in pn»gofauoiii ' 
are exprefly^ umveefai i at the Chinefisa arc ioj 
filk-weavcf^ihatiiy thofe Chincfes, wJiich. 
weavers, are ingchiotts at their woriiu. The 
pear to us ^hen.the twilight is gpne. ThitiCan* _ 
fy^Ao more tteuv the ftars:-whieh are above oiuLboriMiu. 
Nofe^, Ati iliefe telbiitliom^tend loffcducML^idBMk 
indefinite proportions. alrooft iniD paiticuhv teMMk'-t 
appear ttflder. the* next remarks. . ,; i^ 

. III. lUmarks coiieerninf:jgH«ffwi<f^ |b 

JNOttu ' A. parttcttkir wCfiQixtim. may femetiiiie»jMH 
'exprefled iodetimieif without any note of particiifair^Si 
prefixed tc'thc fubjje^:. as> in tidtnet oiVonfttfida iaiii!9^i*' 
are hot executed: men of vattue are difgrao^^ sui«k 
murderers efcape» that is> fomc laws^ ibme nieB q£ vniiL. 
tue, feme murderers:, uniefs we ihould call thiaiaui* 
guage ».moral>ttjuveriality^ tbou|^ I^think it caDbatii-- 
Ty extend fo far. 

Jt^otaUM 7iie WQgds: Tome, a.fewy.CsV^ thQogjkili^ 
generally denote a proper particularity^ yet foindttmea. 
atiey expip^fs aJcoUecVve idea -, as fome o£. the encjnktt 
beiet the general. acDund. A. few. Greeks- wiMild bean. 
aitliQufand faidians. 

l conclude this' fedlioa with a few general remarks^ 
oa thia fubjeft^ (viz.); 

'Gem Renu L Since wdver/alf indtfimttf .znA f^iriigkm 
lar termi in the plura^.number, may either be talcen m 
% QoMtOdifii or. diftrifOuti?e fenfe>,dicre ta one fliort and. 
eafy way to find when they, are coliedliTC and wh^n 
diftributive,l(tFi&.]t: If the plural number miy be chang;-* 
ed into, the fin^uhr, that is, if the predicate wilLagree 
ao one fingle iubje£k^ it is a diithbutiTC idea^ if nor^. 
k is coUettive. 

Cttt. RtmH. Ufiherfatztiii particular tcnM in iiia 
plural iiuttlkr».'iiKh M^eitf|(>e^y^ty>.«Ni>ffi'8ec. wbem • 




they are taken in their difttibuiivc {enie,.npnieat fe- 
vcral linglc ideui, %nd wht^n ihey arc thus allixcd to. 
the ful>ject uf a prugoluioii, renilcr tliat prupulittou 
uiiivctlal 01 patticular, according to tlic univeiliility or 
p-nniculaiiiy. of die tcrois, al&xed. 

Grn. Rem. IIL Unhi rfit M\d.paniai/ar teitns in the 
plural uumber, taken in iticii collective fenle, reprc- 
Iciit generally one collective idea. 

If this one collective iiiea be thus reprcfented (whe- 
ther by univeil'al or particular terras) as the lubjett of 
a propolition which dcknbes the nature of a thing, it 
properly mates either a siuguJar or an in dehnitc pro- 
position i for the words, all, lome, a few, E^c. do not 
iJien denote tiic quantity of the ptaposition, but arc e- 
fleemed merely as terms which conne£t the individuals 
together in order to compote otie colledtive idea. Oti- 
feive tlicfe iiiltances, all the I'ycaniores in •« garden 
would make a large grove ; thac is, this one cohcitioa 
of lycamOTCS, which is a singular idea, borne of the 
fycamoresin the garden would make a fine gtove. Sy- 
camores would make a noble grove : in thele lalt tlie 
fubjeA is rather indefinite than singular. But it is 
very evident, that iu each of thefe propositions the 
predicate can only belong to a collective idea, and 
iheiefore the I'ubjcA mult be elteemed a colicc^ive. 

It this collective idea (whether reprcfented by unt- 
verfal or pariicular termsj be ufcd in defciibing palt 
matters of iiti, then it is generally to be elteenied n 
singular idea, and renders the proposition singular ; as, 
all tl>e I'oldieis of Alexander made but a little army : % 
few Macedonians vanquiihed the large army of i>t- 
rius i lome grenadiers in the camp plundered all the 
neigiibouhng towns. ■* .^ 

Sow we have Ihewn before, that if a propositioR 
(tefcribing the nature of things, has an indefinite fub- 
jciX, it is generally to be efteemed univerfal in iis pro- 
posicional icnfe ; and If it has a singular lubjird, in its 
proposiiional fenfe it is always ranked with univetfals. 

Alter all we mult be foTc.d to confcls, that the Ian* 
guage of mankind, and the idioms of fpecch arc fo ex- 
secdtog vmensytiiat it is faardco rctluce thei""" -^ few 
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rules ; and if we would g.iin a juil and prccife idea of 
every univcrfal, particular and indefinite exprelTion, we 
muil not only consider the particular idiom of the lan- 
guage, but- the time, the place, the occasion, the cir* 
cumllances of the matter Tpokeii of, and thus penetrate 
as far as polFible into the design of the fpeakcr or writer. 
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SECT. IL . 
Of affirmative and negative Propc/ltions. 

WHEN a proposition is considered with regar^l 
to its copula, it may be divided into aflirrr.ativOL 
and negative ^ tor it is a copu/a joins or disjoins lUe 
two ideas. Others, call this a division of proposition ' 
accord in<r to their quality. 

An ajfirmative propofition is when the idea of the pre- 
dicate is fuppofed to agree to the idea of the fubje<fl» , 
and is joined to .it by the word is, or arc, which arc the 
copula i as, all men are sinners. But when the predi- 
cate is not fuppofed to agree with the fubje<l\, and is 
disjoined from it by the particles is not, are not, 55*6*. 
the proposition is negative : as, man is not innocent ; . 
or, no man is innocent. In an aflirmative proposition 
we afllrt one thing to belong to another, and as it 
were, unite them in thought and worn -, in negative 
propositions we feparate one thing f.om another, and 
deny their agreement. 

It may become fomething odd, that two ideas ov 
terms are faid to be disjoined as well as joined by a . 
copula : but if we can but fuppofe the negative partU 
cles do really belong to the copula of negative proposi^ 
tions, it takes away the harihnefs of the expreflion i 
and to make it yet foftcr, we may consider that the pre- 
dicate and fubjec\ may be properly faid to be joined in 
a form of words as a proposition, by connefkive parti- 
cles in grammar or logic, though they are disjoined in 
their fenfe and signification. Every youth who ha» 
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learned his grammar, knows thcie are fucb words as 
disjunctive conjunctions. 

Several things are woiclif of our notice on this futv 
jeci. 

Nitf I. As there are fome terms or words, nnd ideas^ 

S3g I have (hewn bcforir} concerning which it is hard 10 
eteimine whether they are negative 01 pofitive, {6 
there are fume propofiiions concerning which it may 
be difficuU ;o lay, whciher they affirm or deny ■, as, 
when we fjy, l*iato was r.o fool : Cicero was no un- 
fltilful orator : Csefar made no expedition to Mufcovy : 
an oylter has no part like an eel ; Ii is not nccefliiry 
for a phyfician to fpeak French, and for a phylician to 
fpeak I'lench is ncedlefs. The fenfe of thefe propofi- 
iions is vcTjr plain and caTy, though logicians might 
l^uabble perhaps a whole day, whether they ihoukl 
■auk them under the names of negative or .itEimative. 

Ii0t 3. la Xj^tin and Englilh two negatives joined 
in one fentence make an amrmativc ; k when we de> 
claie, no man is not mortal, it is the fame as though 
we faict, man is mortal, but in Greek, and oftentimes 
in French, two negiitives mnke but a ftrongei deniaL 

NiOt 7. If the nicTc negative term, not, be added to 
the tafula of an univerfat affirmative propofttion, it re- 
duces it to a paiiiculai negative ; as, all men are not 
wife, figniBes the fame as, fome men are not wife, 

Nate ^ In all affirmative propofitiotis, the predicate 
is taken in its whole comprehenfion ; that is, everjr 
ctTential part and attribute of it is affirmed concerning 
the fuhjedl ; a) when \ fay, a true chriltian is an honelt 
man, every thing that belongs to honelty is . affirmed' 
concerning a true chrillbn. 

Nott ^. In all negative propofitions the predicate it 
taken in its whole extenlion : that is, every fpeciea and 
individual that is contained in the general idea of the 
l^redicate, is utterly denied -concerning the fubjeft j fo 
B) this propolitton, a fpirit is not an anima), we eiclude 
alt forte and kinds and particular animals whatfocrcr 
from the idea of a fpirir. 

From thefe two lalt remarks we may derive this in- 
fcrence, that we ought to attend to the entire comprc- 
bcufiOQ of. our ideas, and -to the uiuvcrfal 'cxtenlioa <«f 
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-> hints of thefc tilings, that the learner may not be utter- 
~1. ly ignorant of them. 

^. Propofitions which arc made of the fame fubjeft and 
r. predicate are faid to be oppofite, when that which is 
^ denied in one is affirmed in the other, either in whole 
or in parti without any confideration whether the pro- 
positions be true or no. 

If they differ both in quantity and quality, they are 
faid to be contradiftory \ as> 
A Every Vine is a'X 

Tree f Thefc can never be both true, or 

O Some Vine is not f* both falfe at the fame time. 
a Tree, j 

If two untrerfals differ in quality, they are contra^ 
. ries ; as, 

A Every Vine is^ 
J a Tree. / Thefe can never be both true toge- 

, E No Vine is a f ther, but they may be both falfe. 
Tree. J 

If two particular propofitions differ in quality, they 
^rcfukcontraries ; as, 
Z Some Vine is al 

Tree, j Thefe may be both true together, 

O Some Vine is not\ but they can never be both falfe. 
a Tree. J 

"Boih .particular and univerfal propositions which a- 
^ree in quality, but not in quantity, are c^lkd/uhaltern, 
though thefe are not properly opposite, as 
A Every Vine is a Tree. 
1 Some Vine is a Tree, 
Or thus : 

E No Vine is a Tree. 
O Some Vine is not a Tree, 
The canons of fuhdltern propofitions are ufually 
reckoned thefe three, (viz) (i). If any univerfal propo- 
fition be true, the particular will be true alfo, but not 
on the contrary. And (2 ) If a particular propofition 
be falfe, the univerfal mufl be faUe, but not on the 
contrary. (3.) Subaltern propofitions ^ whether univerfal 
or particular, may fomctimcs be both true, and fomc- 
times both falfe. 

The converCon of propo'^ ' *" when the fubjeft 
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snd predicate cTian^ their places with ftfefervaiion ol 
the truth. This may be done with conliant cenainr; 
in all uniTerfiJ negatives and particular affirmaiivirs; as, 
no fpirit IS an animal, may be conveTted, no animal ij 
a fpirit i ami Tome tree is a vine, may be converted, 
fonie vine is a tree. But there is more fornjal trUtittg 
in this fort of dircoiirfc than there is of folitf imQioye' 
ment, becaufe this fort of converfionarifcs merdT CTon, 
the form of words, as connected in a propoCuoB, U^Mt 
than from the mmtr, ". •* 

Tet it mar ^ ulcful to obferve, that there are tpKm 
propolttions, which by reafon of the ideas or mAattt^ 
which they nre compofed may be converted witfc^' j|ki^ 
ftant truth -. fuch are thofe pTopofiTions whofe predJSfc 
is a nominal or real definition or tbe fubjefli or thtfK 
ference of it, or a property of the fourth kind, 'A^ 
fupcrtative dfgree of any property or quality whxAk, 
ever, ot in Ihort, whcrcfocver the predicate and,^lfe 
fubje£l have exa^ly the f^me extenfion or the CbM 
comprehenfion ; as, every vine is a tree beating grape^} 
and every tree bearing; grapes is a vine : religion II A* 
trueft wifdom, and the ttucft wifdom is religion : Jcdidt 
Cxfar was the Srll emperor of Rome ; and the Jirft 
emperor of Rome wa< Julias Cafar. Thefc ire tM 
propofitions which are proMrly convenible, kod they 
are caUed reciprocal pro^tioiu- 



SECT. IV. 
ty^arv and modal Pnpa/Stioin. 

ANOTHER Jivilion of propofltiont among At 
fcbolaftic writers is into pure and modal. IM 
may be calted (lot di(lin£tion fakci > divifion accord- 
ing to the predicate. 

When a pr^iofition merely exprcffes that the pi<> 
dicate is cohncued with the fubje^, it is called t jmrft 
propoCdoa i u, Trery trse chrilUan ii an honcft man. 
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But when it concludes alfo the way and manner wherein 
the predicate is conneflcd with the fubjefl, it is called 
2 mod'l propofition ; as, when I fay, it is necetTiiry that 
a true chiidian fiiould be an honelt man. 

Logical writers generally make the modalitjr of thii 
propofition to belong to the copula, becaufe it (hews 
the manner of the connexion between fubjeil and pre- 
dicate. But if the form of the fenlence as a logical 
propofition be duly confidered, the mode itfelf is (he 
very predicate of the propolilion, and it mud run (lius : 
that a true chriftian Ihould be an honeit man is a 
necefTary thing, and then the whole primary propofi- 
tion is included in the fubjefl of the modal propofition. 

There are four modes 0/ connecting the predicate 
with the fubje£t, which arc ufually reckoned up on ttils 
occalion (viz.) Ncccflity and coniingeiicy wliich are 
t'.vo oppohtea, polTibility and impoUibility which are alio 
two oppofites ; as, it Is necelliiry that » globe Ihoiild be 
round ; that a globe be made of wood or glafs is an un- 
tiecelTary or contingent thing: it is impoflibic that a 
globe lliould be fquare : it is impolEblc that a globe 
Ihould be of water. 

With regard to the modal propolitions which the 
fchooU have inttoduced, I would make thcfe two re- 
marks : 

Remarl i. Thefe propofitions in Englifh are formeil 
hy the lefoluiion of the wonU, mull be, might not be, 
can be, and cannot be, unto thofe more explicate forms 
of a logical copula and predicate, is necciTary, is con- 
tingent, is porfible, is iiTipoITible ■, for it is iicceflaty that 
a globe Ihould be round, figniiies no more than that a 
globe mult be round. 

Rtmark i. Let it be noted that this quadruple moda- 
lity is only an enumeration of the natural modes or 
manners wherein the predicate is connected with the 
fubjedl : we might alfo defcribe fcferal moral and civil 
modes of corircfling two ideas together (viz.) lawful- 
ncfs and unlawfulnel's, conveuiency and inconveniency, 
i^c. whence we may form fdch modal propofitions as 
thefe. It is unlawful for any pcrfon tp kill an inno* 
ctnt man : it is unlawful for chriltians to eat flefli in 
le'at : [9 tell all that we think is inexpedient : fci a 
N 
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mail to be aff.ible to his neighbour is rery convenient. 

There are fcvcral other modes of fpeaklng \vhereby 
a predicate is conne^ed \viih a fubjccl : lucli m,- jr i* 
ceiuin, it is doubtful, it is probable, i: is i nip rubs bJc, 
it is agreed, it ia.gnnted, it is faid by the aiiciairi, it is 
written, tjfe. all which wilt form oiliei kinds of mcdji 
pro po lit Long. 

Uut whether (he modality be natural, moral, life. 
yet in ail thefe proportions it is the mode is the proper 
predicate, and all the reil of the propofition, except the 
copub (or word is) belongs to the fubJeC^ ; and thus 
they become pore proporitions of a complex nHturr, i " 
which we (hall treat in the next fefliun, fo ihut t" 
is no great need of mnking moilalsa dillinil fort, 

'i'hcre art many little fubtleties which the fch_, 
acquaint us with conceraing the convctHon and oppj 
tion and eqdipollence oftheTc modal propofnions, futt2 
to the Latin bi Greek- tonj^ues rather than the lingli^ 
and fit to p^ls aw»y the i<lle time of a lluder 
than to eoiich tiis .undeiAanding. 



SECT. V. 
■0/>«a^ Pn^tiMUt nubtAtrfmph trstmpttm. 

WHEN we conHet the nature of p^opofltioll^ 
together with the formation of them, and the 
■natchali wTtereaf they are made, we divide thctn into 
Cngic and ODitipound. 

A fmglc propofition isfhat whichiiubut one AibgeA 
and one prsdicate^ but if it has more fubjeA* ot mote 
predicate*, it is called a compound ^opofiMn, and it 
contain* two at more -preeoTition* tn it. 

A finglc piQpofirion (which is attb^atted categorical) 
may be diTided again iato fimple and complex*. 

• Ai GiMidridm we oppolcd » cwnplei, ind fingk Ucu t» «■►; 
pound, lb propuElkm* »ie diflii)|uillied in Ibe fuu adUMi ; tie 
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A purely fimplepropofition is that whofe fubjecl and 
predicate arc made up of finf^le terms -, as, virtue is de- 
sirabie i every penitent is pardoned ; no man is in- 
nocent. 

When the fobjcfl or prodicatc, or both, are made up 
of complex terms, it is called a eomplcx proposition ; 
as, every sincere penitent is paidoned ; virtue is desi- 
rable for its own fake ; no man alive is perfeftly inno- 
cent. 

If the term which is added to the fubjefl of a com- 
plex propoiition lie either efTi;nlial or any way ncceiTiry 
to it, then it is called explicative, for it onlj' explains 
the fubjefl; as every mortal man is a fon of Addni. 
But if the term added 10 make up the complex fubjtft 
does not nectfijriiy or conftantly belong 10 it, then it is 
determinative, and limits the fubjeil to a particuKir pate 
of its extension ■, as, every pious man (hall be happy. 
In the firft proposition the word mortal is merely ex- 
plicative : in the fccond proposition the v/urd pious is 
determinative, ' 

Here note, that -whatfoever may be affirmed or deni- 
ed concerning any fubjeft, with an ciplicaiivc addition, 
may be atfo affirmed or denied of that fubj-.-fl without- 
it i as wc mjty boldly fay, every man is a fon of Adam, 
as well as every mortal man : but it is not fo, where 
the addition is determinative, fo we canroi fay, every 
man Ihall be happv, though every pious man-fbalt 
be fo. ' 

In a complex proposition the predicate or fubjefl is 
fomeiimes made Loniplcx by the pronouns wlio, which, 
whofe, to whom, (Stc, which make another proposition ; 
aa every man who is pious, (hall be faved : Julius, 
whofe simame was Cafar, overcame Pompey : bodies, 
which arc tranfparent, have many pores. Here the 
»hotc proposition is called the primary or chief, and . 
the additional proposition is called an incident proposi- 
tion. But it is ftill la be elteemed in this cafe merelT 
as a part of the complex term j and the truth or fati- 
V.bod of the whole complex proposition is not to be 

Bn|>li(h tongue in thii reTpefl havinp fcoif idTintipe ibn»f lli» Icam. - 
td tanguag*!, whicb have do ufual mini lo Uiltia^uilhcd fiasU Icon 
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judged by the truth or falihood of the incident proposi- 
tion, but by the conneflion of the whole fuhjefV- with 
t!ie prcdicute. For the incident proposition may be 
f.ilfe, and abfurd, or impofTiblc, and yet the whole com- 
plex preposition may be troe, as a horf:r, which has 
wings, miglit fly over the Thames. 

Beside \\\\i completion which belongs to the M>jsii 
or predicate, logical writers uie to fay> there is t com- 
plc(fiion which may fall upon the copula alfo ; but this 
1 have accounted for. in the feffcion concerning modal 
propositions \ and indeed it is not of much import4Qc<: 
^^'httlier it were placed Uicrc or here. 



SECT VI. 
Of compound Propofitions* 

A COMPOUND proposition is made up of two or 
more fubjects or predicates, or both ; and it con- 
'•»iiis in it two or more propositions, which arc either 
ainly exprefled, or concealed and implied. 
The fijil fort of compound propositions arc thofc 
wherein- the composition is exprcflcd and evident, and 
th(.'y are diflin^uilhed into thei'e six kinds, (viz.) copu,- 
lative, disjunctive, conditional, caufal, relative and dif- 
cretive. 

I. Copulativf propoftUons are thofc which have mOrfe 
fubjiicts or predicates connected by afh.rmative or nega-* 
tivc conjuciions *, as, riches and honours are tempta- 
tions to pride *, Caefar conquered the GauJs and the 
Britons \ neither gold nor jewels will purchafe immor- 
tiliiy. Thefe propositions are evidently compounded, 
for each of them may be rcfolved into two propositions, 
(viz) riclics are temptations to pride, and honour is a 
tcn;ptatiOn to pride ; and fo the rcfh 

1'he trarh of cdpalative propositions depends upon 
the truth of all die parts of tlicm \ for if C^^far had 
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ronquerc^ the GaulS) and not the Britons, or the 
Urituiis and not the GauJe, the fccond copulative pro- 
position fiad not been true. 

Here note, thofc proporitions, which catinot be re^ 
folved into two or. more Timple propositions, are not 
prDpcily copuluiivc, though two 01 more ideas be con- 
ne^ed and coupled by fuch conjun^ions, either in the 
fkibjcct OT predicAtc : as, two and three make live : 
majedy and meeknefs do not often meet: the fun, 
muoHi and liars are not all fern at om.'e. Such pTO- 
positions arc to be edeemed merely complex, bccaufe the 
prcdicjie cannot be affirmed of each single fubject, but ' 
only of all of them tog'eiher as a collective fubject. 

II. Diijuricfive profx/fitions arc when the parts are - 
disjoined or oppo(edtoonc another by disjunctive par- 
ti lIcs •, as, it is either day or ni^ht : the weather iS 
eiihei fhining 01 lainy : quantity is either length, . 
breadth or depth. . 

The truth of disjunctives depends on the necetTary - 
and imir.. iiate opposition of the parts ; therefore ontjr ' 
t)te laft of thefe examples is true : but tlie two firll are 
not Arictly true, becaufe twilight is a medium between - 
day and night ; and dry, cloudy weather is a mediur 
between fhinint; and rainy. . '' 

III.. Conditional er hypathctical propofitiimt are thoi\.' 
whofe parts are united by the conditional particle if ■■, as, 
if the fun be fixcd^ the earth niutl move : if there be 
no iire, there will be no-fmoke. 

Hoie, the firll ■ part of thefe propositions, or that' 
wherein the condition is contained, i» called the antece- - 
dent, the other is. called the confequcnt. 

The truth of thefe propositions depends not at all on ' 
the truth and faiQiood of their two parts, but on thr 
truth of the connection of them ; for each part of them . 
may be falfc, and yet the whole propasition true ; as, 
if there he. no providenu, there will be no future judg- 

iV, Caufal fropofuiant are wiiere two propositions 
are juined by caulal particles : as, houfes were not built 
that theymitfht be delLroyed : Reboboam was unhappy 
bccaufe he Allowed evil counfet. 

The truth of acaufal proposition aiifet not from the 
N 3 
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truth. of the parts, but from the caufal influence that 
the one part of it hvts upon the other; for both parts 
hiiy be true, yet the propolition falfe, if one part be not 
the caufe of the other. 

Some logicians refer reduplicative propofitions to this 
place, as, men, confidered as men, are rationalcieaCuiVf^. 
tii.it is, bccauie they are men. 

V Relative prop'ifttions have their parts jbined<by- 
fuch particIeS) as exprefs ar<.lationor comparil'on of ono- 
thing to another -, as when you are filent I will fpeak \ 
as much as you arc worth, fo much you (hall be eltcem<« 
cd ; as is the father fo is the fon \ where there 15 no 
ta^e-bearer, contention will ceafe. 

Thefe are very much a-kin to conditional prcpofi* 
tioiis, and the truth of them. depends upon the juitncf* 
of their connection. 

VI. Difcrftive propofUtons are fuch wherein various 
and ftemingly oppofite judgments are made, whofo 
v.iriety or dillinction is noted by the particles, bur, 
though, yeti ^c. as, travellers may change their climate- 
but not their temper -,. Job was'paticnt, though his grief 
was {^reat. 

The truth and goodnefs of a difcretive prcpofition 
depends on the truth of both parts, and tlicir contra* 
ilittion 10 one another \ for though both part* fliould 
be true, yet if there be no feemiu^ oppofuion between 
t]iem, it is an ufelefs aflertion, though wc cannot call it 
a falfe one ; as Dtfcartes was a philolophcr, yet he was> 
a Frenchman ; the Romans were valiant, but they 
fpoke Latin; both which propofitions arc ridiculous, 
for want of a feeming oppofition between the parts. 

Since we have declared wherein the truth and faif- 
kood of thofe compound propofitions conf)its,it is pro., 
per alfo to give fome intimations how any of thefc 
propofitions when they are falfc may be oppofcd or 
contradicted. 

•All compound propofitions, except copulatives and^ 
difcrotives, are propeily denitd or contradiAcd w^hea 
the negation afle^ls their conjunctive particles; as, if 
the disjunctive propofition aifv^jts, it is either day or 
night. The opponent fays, it is not either day or night, 
or it is not neceilkry that it ihould be eitlicr day or 
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I Might, fo the hypothetical proporition is denied by fay- 
] ini;, it does not folbw that the earth, niufl muve if the 
Cun be 6xed. 

A disjunflivc propofition may be coQtiadifled alfa 
by denying all the parts -, as, it is neither day nor night. 

And a caufal proporition may be denied or oppofed 
indireftly and impioperly, when either part of the pro- 
pofitioii is denied ; and it mult be faife of eii'ier part 
be faKe ; but the defign of the pioporitLoa being to 
Qkv the eaufal connexion of the two parts, each part 
is I'uppofcd to be true, and it is not pio^rly contra- 
dic'lcd as a taufal proporition, unlefs one part of it be 
denied to be the caufe of the other.. 

As for copulatives and difcrctives, becaufc their truth 
depends- more en the tiuth of their parts, iherefoie 
thefe may be oppofed or denied as many ways, as the 
parts of which they are compofcd may be denied *, fo 
thlt copulative propofiiion, dchcs and honour are temp- 
tations to pride, may be denied by faying, riches are ' 
not temptations though honour may be : or, honour is 
not a temptation, though riches may be ^ or, neither 
xiches nor honoui are temptations, U'c. 

So this difcrctivc propofition, Job was patient, 
tliough his grief was great, is denied by faying. Job 
was not patient, though his grief was great : or, Job 
was patient, but his grief was not great : or, Job was 
not patient, noi was his grief great. 

We proceed now to the fccond fort of compound 
pTopofiiions, viz. fuch whofe compofition is not cx- 
prcfi'ed, but latent or concealed, yet a frnall attentioa 
will find two propoliiiont included in them. 8uch are 
thefe that follow ; 

I. Exdufivts i as, the pious man alone is happy, 
it is only bir Ifaac NewtOn could find out nuc philo- 
fophy. 

a. Exctptiixt 1 18, none of the ancients but Platte 
well defended the foul's imnwrtality. The pioteltants 
worfhip none but God. 

3. Comparatives ; as, pain is ^e greiieft afiliCliua* 
No'Turk. wufieicci than tbe Spaniards u Mexico 
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Htve n«te»-diat-the confanrive d^gltte^dtet 
ways implyvtlw ffi6A9t\^w^^itI-Uky ftf«4lSi 
than a koare, thu does nmaflEfin that foUjrvitr 
but that it li 4 kit-evil dum toaycry^ . * 





4^ Iffc^piipifi'2ni Je/kwif^ ythidi ^late 
ning or efidisg.«£A»|r. thing : at, the ' 
not yef foTgij^tten. No;man befoce 
Greek TcriiB. . BlterXIanr vlJAuicovj'htffoif l» 
hit nation. 

To thefis' maif be added contintitliiYet \ ftty 
mains to.th^ day, whidi includct at leaft twa 
tions^ fira^.Roine.waty.aod Romeit^v. 

Htffi let othev aodUnrs (pftid time and.|i»ttit *nk 
ing the pteciEc definitions, oif ail thefe font of pfo 
tions, wJitch nla^^fts well ^ underftood by theirtii 
and examples : here let 'them . tell : what their 
depends 4ipon, and haw. they are .to. be oppgfed or 
ttadiifled; but a nuiderate (hare of common fciife^^« 
with a review of what is faid on the former compMpiitf^ ^ 
will fuffice for all. thefe purppfcs without the niM«4- 
lity of rules.^ . 







SECT. VII.* 

PROPQSmONSrare next to be confidered accorics. 
ding t^ their ienfe oc fignification, and.thus theyy 
are diltributed into true iv.fidfe. A.true propofitioiiEi 
rcprcfcnts things as they. are. in therofclvcs i but i|: 
things are reprefented otherwife than they are in thenW- 
felves, tht propofition is falfe. 

Or we HIM defcribe them more particularly thus r^. 
a true propofition joins thofe ideas and terms together 
whofc obje£ls arc joined and agree, or it disjoins diofe' 
ideas and tevmtt whofe obje^ difagree or are disjoin- 
ed 'y as^ every bird hat wings^ a brute it not immttrtAk 
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A fnlfe propofition joins thofe ideas or terms whoPe 
objctls iliiagreC) or tc disjoins thofe wbofc objects 
agree ; as, birds have no wings, bTuces arc immoital. 

NiU, It is impolTible that the fame propofition Ihould 
be both true and falfe at the fame time« in the fame 
fcnfe and in the fame refpect \ bccaufe a propofition is 
but tiie rcptefentatio:! of the agreement or difagree- 
mrnt of things : now it is impoffible that the iame 
tliint; ihould be and not be, or that the fame thing 
iliouUl agr(:c and not agiee at the fame time and in 
the f^ime refpccc. This is the firft principle of liuman 
know ledge. 

Yet foine prnpofitions may fecm to contradict one 
another, though they may be both true, but in dift'crcnt 
fcnfes or rcfpeccs or times: as, man was. immurtdl ia 
paradife, and nian was mortal in paradife. But thefe 
two propositions mull be referred to different times; as, 
man before his fall was immortal, but at the fall be- 
came mortal. So we may fay now, man is mortal, or, 
man is immortal, if we take thefe propositions in difTe- 
rent refpects } as,< man is an immortal creature as to 



his foal, but mortal as to his body. A great variety 
of diStculties and fecming contradictions, both in holy 
fcripture and other wiitings, may be Cblved and ex- 
plained in this manner. 

This molt important queftioD on this fubject is this, 
what is the criterion, or diftinguifhing mark of truth i 
how Qiall we know when a proposition is really true 
or falfe ? there arc fo many difgulfes of truth in the 
world, fo many falfe appearances of truth, that fome 
fecis have declared there is no pofTibility of dillinguifh- 
ing truth from falfhood ; and therefore they have aban- 
doned all pretences to knowledze, and maintained ftrc- 
Huuufly that knothing is to be Known. 

The first men of this humour made themfclves Ta- 
mouB in Greece by the name of Sceptics, that is, 
Seekers: they were alfo called Academics, borrowing 
their name from luadimia^ tiieir fthool or place of 
lludy. They taught that all things are uncertain, 
though thry allowed that fome are more probable than 
others. Alter there aiofe the fccr of i'ynholiics, nam- 
«d from Pyrrho iheit aiaftcr, who would not allow one 
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proposition to be more probable than another ; but 
profcffcd that all things were equally uncertain. Now 
all thefc men (as. an ingenious author expreffes it) were 
rather to be called a feet of hars than philofophers, and 
that cenfureis juft for two realons. (i.),bccaurc they, 
determined concerning every proposition that it. was 
uncertain, and believed that as a certain truth| while 
they profcffed there was nothing certain, and that no- 
thing could be determined concerning truth or faKhood; 
and thus their very doctrine gave itfelf the lie. (2). Be- 
caufe they judged and acted as other men did in the 
common r.tlairs cf life •, they would neither run into 
fire nor water, though they profefled ignorance and 
uncertainty, whether the one would burn or the other 
drown them. 

There have been fome in all ages who have too 
much affected this humour, who difpute againit every 
thing, under pretence that truth has no certain mark. 
to dillinguiCh it. Let us therefore inquire, what is the 
general criterion of truth ? and in order to this, it is 
proper to consider what U the reafon why we siGcnt- 
to thofe propositions, which contain the moft certain 
and indubitable truths, fuch as thefe, the whole is . 
greater than a part ; two and three make five. 

The only reafon why we believe thofe propositions, 
to be true, is becaufe the ideas of the fubject and pre- 
dicates appear with fo much clearnefs and ftrength of 
evidence to agree to each other, that the mind cannot 
help difcerning the agreement, and cannot doubt of 
the truth of them, but is conftrained to judge them 
true. So when we compare the ideas of a circle and: 
a triangle, or the ideas of an ayfter and a butterfly, wc 
fee fuch an evident difagreement between thena, that 
we are fure that the butterfly is not an oyfterj nor is 
a triangle a circle. There is nothing but the evidence 
of the agreement or difagreement between two ideas, 
that make us affirm or deny the one or the other. 

Now it will follow from thence that a clear and dif- 
tin<ft perception or full evidence of the agreement ^nd 
difagreement of our ideas to one another, or to things, 
is a certain criterion of truth : for fincc our minds arc 
of fuch a make, that where the evidence is exceeding 
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plain and ftrong, we cannot with- hold our aJTent ; we 
Ihould then be iiecelHinlr expofcd to believe fallhood, 
if complete evidence (hould be found in any ptopofi- 
tions that are not true. But furcly the God of perfeft 
wifdom, truth and goodnefs would never oblige his 
creatures to be thus deceived i and therefore he would 
never have conftituted us of fuch a frame as would 
render it naturally impofliblc to guard againft error. 

Another confequence is naturally derived from the 
former } and that is, that the only reafon why we fall 
into a miltalce is becaufe we are impatient to form a 
judgment of things before we have a clear and evident 
perception of their agreement or difagrccment ; and if 
we will make hade to judge while our ideas nrf obfcure 
and confiifed, or befoie we fee whether they agree ot 
difagrcc, we fliall plunge ourfelves into perpetual errors. 
See more on this fubjecl in an eflay on the freedom of 
will in God and man ; publiilied 1732, Scfl. i.p.13. 

Nitt, What is here aireited concerning the necelTiiy 
of clear and diitinft ideis refer chiefly to propofitions, 
which we form ourfelves by our own powers ; as for 
propofitions which -wc derive from the tcftimony of 
SthetG, they will be accounted for in chap. IV. 



-Gfetrtain and dubious Prep^tions, 3^ Kncwled^e and 
Opinion. 

SINCE we have found that evidence is the great 
criterion and the fure maric of truth ; this leads 
us dircAly to confidcr proportions according to their 
evidence ; and here we mn!t take notice both of ihe 
different degrees of evidence, and the different kinds 
of it. 

Fropofitions according to their different degrees of 
evidence are didinguifhcd into certain and dubious.* 

.ainry brirj 
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Where the evidence of the agreement or difagrcc* 
ment of the ideas is fo ftrong and plain, that we can- 
not forbid or delay our affcnt, the propofition is calleid 
certain J as, every circle hath a centre ; the world did 
not create itfelf. An aflcnt to fuch propofitions is 
honoured with the name of knowledge. 

But when there is any obfcurity upon the agreement 
or difagrcement of the ideas, fo that the mind does not 
clearly perceive it, and is not compelled to afient or 
diiTcnt, then the propofition, in a proper and philofophi^ 
cal fenfe, is called doubtful or uncertain^ as, the planets 
are inhabited ; the fouls of brutes are mere matter ; the. 
world will not (land a thoufand years longer.; Dido 
built the city of Carthage, ^c* Such uncertain propo* 
fitions are called opinions. 

When we contider ourfelves as philofophers or 
fearchers of truth, it would be well if we always fuf* 
pended a full judgment or determination about any 
thing, and made further inquiries, where this plain 
and perfe(5l evidence is wanting \ but we are fo prone 
of ourfelves to judge without full evidence, and in 
fome cafes the neceflity of adlion in the afFairs of life, 
condrains us to judge and determine upon a tolerable 
degree of evidence, that we vulgarly call thbfc propo- 
sitions certain, where we have but very little room or 
reafon to doubt of them, though the evidence be not 
complete or resiftlefs. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftinguifhed 
into objective and fubjectivc. Objective certainty ii 
when the proposition is certainly true in itfelf ; ^tii 
fubjective, when we are certain of the truth of it 
The one is tn things, the other is in our minds» 

But let it be ob^rved here, that every proposition 
in itfelf is certainly true, or certainly falfe. For tho* 
doubtfulnefs or uncertainty feems to be a medium be- 
to the degrees of out alTent, than the degrees of evidence. But it may 
well be anfwered, that the evidence here intended is that which tj^ 
pears fo to the mind and not the mere evidence in the nature of things; 
fcefides, (as we (hall fliew immediately) the degree of aflcnt ought W 
be exadlly proportionable to the degree of evidence : and therefbce 
the difference is not great, whether propofitions be called certain or 
uncertAlDi according to the meafare of evidence, or of afl'ent. 
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tween certain truth and certain falfliood in our minds, 
yet there is no fuch medium in things themfclvcs, no, 
not even in future events : for now at this time it is 
certain in itfelf, that Midfummer-day fcven years hence 
will be ferene, or it is certain it will be cloudy, though 
we are unceitain and utterly ignorant what lort of day 
it will be : this certainty of diltant futurities is known 
to God only. 

UncertMn or dabiont pTopofiEions, that is, opinions* 
ue diftinguiflied info probable, or improbable. 

When the evidence of any propafition is greater than 
the evidence of the conciary, then it is a prob^tble 
opinion i where the evidence and arguments 2Jt llrongr 
«r on' the contrary fide, we call it improbable. But 
while the arguments on either fide fcem to be equally 
ftrong, and tlic evidence for and agaiuft any prcpolltioii 
appears equal to the mind, then ici common Lngujjc 
we call it a doubtful nutttrr. We alfo call it a duW'us 
or doubtful proporitiun, when tlicre is no argument on 
either iide, as next Chrif^mas-day will be a verj (harp 
iioll. And in general all ihefe propofitions arc doubt- 
ful, wherein we can perceive no fufllcient marks or 
evidences oE truth or fallhood. In fuch a cafe, the 
mind which is fcarching for truth ought to remain in a 
ftatc <^ doubt or fufpence, until fuperior evidence on 
one fide or the other incline the balance of the judg- 
ment, and detcr«nine the probability or certainty to the 
one iide* 

A great many propofittont which we generally be- 
lieve or diJbelieve in human aifdit^, or in the fciences, 
have very various degrees of evidence, which yet aiife 
not to complete certainty, either of truth or falHiood. 
Thus it conies to pafs tnat there are fuch various ai^d 
almoli infinite degrees of probability and improbability. 
To a weak probability we Ihould give a weak alTent ; 
and a flronger aflent is due where the evidence is great- 
er, and the matter more piobable. If we proportion 
OUT afftnT in all things to the d,qgieei of evidence, we 
60 the utmoft that human nature is capable of in a ra- 
tional way to lecure itfelf fram-crror. 
O 
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SECT. IX. 

m 

'Vf Sinfey Conjeiotifntfsi Intelhgence^ Reafon^ Fattb^ and 

ItjfpiratioH. 

AFTER -wc have confidcTcd the evic^enct'of pro- 
poiitions in the various degrees of it, we come to 
furvey the feveral kinds of evidence, or the di<ffcTeiit 
ways whereby trutli is let into the mind, and Mrhich 
produce accordingly ft-veraHcinds of knowltrdjije. "Wc 
Ihall diftribute them into thrfe fix, (viz.) fenft-, confci- 
rufnefs, intelligence, reafon, taith, and infpiration^ and 
r^^en dillinguiih the proportions which are derived from 
them. 

I. The n^idcnce offenfe is when we frame a propofi. 
-tion according to the di^late of any of our fenfes ^ 
fo wc judge that grafs is green ; that a trumpet gires a 
pleafaiit found ; the fire burns wood ; water is foft, and 
iron is hard : for -we have feen, heard oir felt all thcfcm 
It is upon this evidence offenfe that we know and be- 
lieve the dmly occurrences in human life; and almoft 
all the hillories of mankind that are written, by eye or 
ear witneifes are buiJt upon this principle. 

Under the evidence of fenfe we do not only include 
-tliat knowledge which is derived to us by our outu^ard 
Icnfes of hearing, feeing, feeling, tailing, and i'melling-, 
but that alfo which is derived from the inward fenf^ 
tions and appetites of hunger, thirlt, eafc, pleafurc, 
p;iin, weririnefs, reft, ^c. and all thofe things which be* 
ioTig to the body ; as, hunger is a painful appetite % 
light is pleafant ; reft is fweet to the weary limbs. 

Propofitions which arc built on this evidence, may 
be lunied fenfible propofitions, or the dilates oi 
iVnfe. 

IJ. As we learn what belongs to the body by the e- 
ndcnce of fenfe, fo we learn uhat belongs to the foul 
by \\n inward confci rfnttfs, which may be called a fort 
of iritt:rr.al fcclir.or r^ «|,;ritual fenfation of what pa Act 
i:i the mind \ as^ 1 liiink before I fpeak \ I dcfire lar^r^ 



^ 
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knowledge ; Ifufpefl my own pra£licc ; I (ludied hard 
to day ; my confcience bears witnefs of my fnicerity : 
my foul hates vain thoughts ; fear is an uncaiy paiTion ; 
lonc^ meditation on one thing is tirefome. % 

Til us it appears that we obtain the knowledge of a 
multitude of propofitions^ as well as of fingle ideas, by 
thofe two principles which Mr Locke calls fenfatlon 
and Teile6lion : one of them is a fort of confcioufnefs 
of what affccls the body, and the other is a confcioul- 
ncfs of what pafles in the mind. 

Proportions which are built on this internal confci- 
oufnefs, have yet.no particular or diltinguilhing mivx 
alTigned to them. 

111. InUliigence relates chicfty to thofe abftra(?lcd 
propoGtions which carry their own evidence with them^ 
and admit no doubt about them. Our perception of 
this felf-evidence in any proposition is called intelli- 
gence. Ic is cur knowledge of thofe firil principles o( 
truth which arc (as it were) wrought into the very 
nature and make of our mind : they are fo evident in 
thcmfcives to every man who attends to thenii thai 
they need no proof, it is the prerogitive and peculiar 
excellence of thefe propofrtionSi that they can fcarce 
ever be proved or denied : they cannot eafily be provedi . 
becaufe there is nothing fuppofed to be mote clear or 
Certain, from which an argument may be druwn to 
j>rovc them. They cannot well be denied, becaufe 
Ihcir own evidence is fo bright and convincing, that 
ttiToon as the terms are underltood the mind ncceflarily 
RiTcnts \ fuch are tiiefe, whatlbever atleth hath 4 being ; 
nothing has no proi)erties; a part is lefs than the wholes 
nothing can be the caufe of itfelf. 

Thefe propofitions are called axionis, or maxims, or 
Srft principles, thefe are the very foundations of ail im- 
proved knovirledge and reafonings, and on this account . 
thefe have been thought to be innate propofitions, or 
truths born with us. 

Some fuppofe that a great part of the knowledge of 
Imgels and hutldan fouls in the feparate Rate is obt^iintd 
ill this manner, (viz.) by fuch an immediate view of 
things in their own nature, which is called intuition^ 

IV, R<afimng is the next fort of evidencej and th^ 

O a 
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is when one truth is inferred or drawn from others 
xi-itural and jult methods of argument : as, if there 
much light at midnight, I infer, it proceeds "Irom t 
moon bccaufe the fun is under the earth*. If I fee 
coit.ige in a foreft, I conclude fome man has beep the; 
and built it. Or when 1 luivey the heavens und earth 
this gives evidence to my reafon, that there ii a God 
wlio made them. 

The propofiiif^ns which I believe upon this kind ol 
cvidcrxe, are called conclufions, or rational truths, ami 
tp.c knowledge that we gain this way is properly called 
kience. 

Yet let it be noted, that the word fciencc is ufutally 
virplicd to a whole body of regular or method icTA<Qf>- 
i.ivutior.s ex i^ropofitions which learned men hwe 
lormcd concerning any fubject of ri)eculjtion, deriving 
one truth from another by a train of arguments. If 
this knowledge chiefly directs our pradlice, it is ufuaNv 
called an art. And tins is the jnoA remarkable dil- 
tin£^ion between an art and a fcience, (viz.) the one 
refers chiefly to praftice, the other to fpeculation^ 
Nat ural phiiol'opffy , or phy fic, and ontology, arc fciences %. 
lo^ic and rhetoric are called arts ; but mathematics in- 
clude both art and fcienee *, for they have much of fpe- 
culation,and much of praftice in them. 

■Obfen'c here, that when the evidence of a propofi«. 
tion derived from fcnfc, confcioufnefs, intelligence, cff 
reafon is firm and indubitable^ it produces fuch afleiit 
as we cull a natural certainty. ^ 

V. When we derive the evidence of aKjr propositioii 
from ilie teilimony of ethers, it is caUed the evidence 
of fiiiih j and this is a l:irge part of our knowledge, 
Ten thcufand things there arc which we believe m^c- 
ly upon the authority or credit of thofe who have 1i>ok«» 
en or written of them. It is by this evidence that ^?c 
ciiow there li fuch a country as China, arid there was. 
ucii a man as C'ctro who dwelt in Rome. It is by 

lis that n^.oft of the traniacljions in human life arenia- 

ig.:d : wc k:ijw our pjrtius and our kindrtd by this 

* N'otr. yir.co yhh bor-k wri« written^ we liave fo many anpr-irunces 
h: uur*::* bj:;?aiu as Ecdu.ci tlua iiUcccQCc only ta a .pi obabutt/. 
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nicans,-.we know the perlbns and laws of our prcfent 
'governors, as well ai things that are at a va(l diilatice 
from us ill foreign nations, or in ancient ages. 

According as the pcrfons that inform us of any thing 
are many or few, 01 more or Icfs wife, and faithful, and 
credible, fo our filth is more or lefs firm or wavering, 
and the proposition believed is either certain or doubt- 
ful \ bttt in matters of faith, an ex.cccdiiig.great probu^ - 
bdiiy is called a moral certainty. 

Faith is generally diilinnuilhcd irfto divine and hu- • 
man, not with regard to the propositions that are be- 
lieved, but with reg<d to the tcllimony upon which we 
believe them. When God reveals any thing to us, 
this gives us the evidence of divine faith ; but what 
man only acquaints us with, pioduces a human faith in 
US ; [he one, bemg built upon the word of man, arifes 
but to moral certainty ; but the other being founded on 
the word of God, arifes to an abfulute and infallible 
alTurance, fb far as we underdand the meaning of thts 
word This is called fupernatural certainty. 

PropoTitions which we believe upon the evidence of 
hitman tcllimony, are called narratives, relations, rc- 
poiis, hillorjcal obfervatioos, £s*(r. but fuch as are built 
on divine tcllimony, are termed, matters of revclaiioni ; 
t.aA if they ate of great imporcaiice in religion, they arc 
cilled articlrs of faith.-. 

There are fome propofitions or parts of knowledge, . 
«-hich are faid to be derived from obfervalion and ex- 
perience, that is experience in ourfelves, and the obr 
ieivations we hare made on other perfons or things; 
but thefe. are made up of fome of the former fprings.of 
knowledge, joined together, (viz. J fenfe, confciouliiefE, , 
teafon, uith, f^c. and therefore arc not reckoned a dl^ - 
ftin^ kind of evidence.. 

VI. Infpir^ien is a fort of evidence didinfl from all 
the former, and that is when fuch an oveipoweiing im- 
predion of any propofitions is made upon the mind by 
Cod himfelf, that gives a convincing and indubitable 
evidence of the truth and divinity of it ; fo were the 
prophets and the apoftles infpircd." 

* Note bcrc, I ^ik ckiefljr of ^ higbelt kiod of iar|iiiituni. 
M 3 
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Snmetimes Gml may have been pleafed to make "ufe 
Tif the outward faifcs, or the inward workings of the 
i[iiagit>atioii, of dreams, apparitions, vilions and voices, 
«r rejfoninj^, or pcrlups human narration, to convey 
(HTine truths to the mind of the prophet ; but none of 
thtfu would be fufficient to dsfeive the name of iitfpi- 
lAtinn, without a I'upeiior or divine tight and power at- 
tending them. 

This fort of evidence is alfo very drftinft from what 
we ul'uaily call ((ivine faith; for every common chri- 
Itian cx^rcifes divine faith when he believes any pro- 
poliiion whicli God has revealed in the bible upon this 
a.-L-ount, becaufc God has faid it, though it was by », 
train of reafoniiigs that he was led to believe that this 
is the word of Cod : whereas in the cafe of inlpiTA. 
lion, the prophet not only cxercifes divine faith, in be* 
heving what God reveals, but he is under a fuperitir 
Iieiveidy impreffion, ll^ht and evidence, whereby he » 
afiurcd chat God reveals it. This ij the mofl tminrat 
kind of fupematurai certainty. 

Though perfons might be aflured of their own nrfpi- 
ration'by fome peculiar and inexprefliblc confcioufncfs 
of this divine iirfpiration and evidence in their owti 
i'pirits, yet it is hard to make out this infpiration to 
others, and td 'convince them of it, except by fome r,n- 
teecdcnt or confequent prophecies or niiiaclcs, or fome 
pubVic appearances more than human. 

The propofitions which arc attained by this fort of 
evidence are called infpircd trutlis. This is divine te- 
vcbtion at fitd hand, and the dictates of God in an 
immediate manner, of which theological writers dif- 
courfc at large, but fince it belongs only to a few fa- 
vourites of heaven to be iufpired, and not the bulk of 
mankind, it is not neccflary to fpcak more of it in a 
ireatife of logic, which is defigned for the general im- 
ptovcment ot human reafon. 

The various kinds of evidence upon which we be- 
lieve jny propofitiun, afford us thelc three remarks : 

I. Rnuari. The fame propofiiion may be knows 
(o us by difi'crent kinds of evidence : that the whole is 
bi^^'er than a p^ut is koowa by our fciifcs, and it u 
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kaown by the fclf-cvidcncc of the thing to our mind. 
That God created the heavens and the earth is known 
to us by reafon, and is known aifo by divine tetUmony 
or faith. 

II. Remark, Among thofe various kinds of evidence, 
fome are generally (Ironger riian others in their owh 
nature, and give a better ground for certainty. In- 
"Ward confcioufnefs and intelligence, as well as divine 
faith and infpiration, ufually carry much more force 
with them than fenfe or human faith, which are often 
fallible ; though there are inilances wherein human 
faith, fenfe and reafoning lay a foundation alfo for com- 
plete afTurance, and leave no reom for doubt. 

Reafon in its own nature would always lead us into 
the truth in matters within its compafs, if it were ufcd 
aright, or it would require us tofufpend our judgment 
where there is want of evidence. But it is our fluth, 
precipitancy, fenfe, paflion, and many other things that 
lead our reafon altray in this degenerate and im perfect 
eilate : hence it comes to pa fs that we are guilty of fo 
many errors in reafoning, eipecially about divine things, 
becaufe our reafon either is bufy to enquire, and jc- 
folved to determine about matters that are above our 
prefent reach ; or becaufe we mingle many prejudices 
and fecret influences of fenfe, fancy, paflion, inclina- 
tion, \s^c, wirii cur exercifes of reafon, and judge* and 
determine according to thefe irregular influences. 

Divine faith would never admit of any controverfies 
or doubt ings, if we were but affured that God had fpo- 
ken, and that we rightly underftood his meaning. 

III. Remark, The greatefl evidence and certaintr of 
any propofition does not depend upon the variety of the 
ways or kinds of evidence, whereby it is known, but 
rather upon the ftren^th and degree of evidence, and 
the clearnefs of that light in or by which it appears to 
the mind. For a propofition that is .known only one 
way may be much more certain, and have ilronger evi- 
dence than another that is fuppofed to be known many 
ways. Therefore thefe propofitions, nothing has no 

-properties, nothing cannot make itfelf, which are known 
only by intelligence, are much furcr and truer than 
this propofition^ the rainbow has real and inherent o)* 
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louta in iV or than this, the Tub rolls round tbe e»nh ; I 
.though :we.l«i]i to knojv both there hft by otir feijfcs, I 
and by the cotncnon teiUmony of our ikeighboucs. Ho I 
any propoiilion ih^t is dearly evident'to out i-cinfciout- I 
tiers of diyinc f^th, is mueh moie cCTtaia to as, than a L 
thoufand others tliat have only the eviilcncc of fccbk I 
aad oMcuKicn rations,- of nnutc ptoluble le ufon t n^^jp, J I 
doubtful arguiTienis, or ihc witncls of falliljle "- 

eves ihouga ali.ilicfe Ihould join logctiici. . 
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TRINE OF .PKSJ0D1(.&3. 

ri ihe end of the foregoing chapter ve have furreyv> 
ed tlie feveral forts of evidence, on which we buitjl 
ourJiOcnc to ptopgfitions. Tbefeiire indeed che gfr- 
iterat grounds upon which we form our Judgmnttf 'i 
concMiiiiig thing j. WhaLrcmaius in this fecoiid parf'; 
of logic is to point out ihc fcveral fprings and cauTm ; ' 
of our miftakcB in jiklg:iMg, and to Uy down fome 
rules by .which we fhould conduct ouifclves in paQLng: 
a judgment of cvary thing that is propofed to u«. 

I confefs many things which will bcjnentioned in 
thcfe following chapters might be as mtcII referred to 
the third p^Ti of logici wiiere we fhall treat of reafan^ 
ing and' argunieut ; for moH of our falfe judgment* 
{eem to include a fecrct bad reafoning in them ; and 
while we Oiew the fprkigs of error, and the rules of : 
true judgment, we do at the fame time difc over which 
arguments arc fjUacious, which reafonings arc weak,- 
and which arc jult and Itronf;. Yet Gnte this is ufu- 
ally called a judging ill, or judging well, I think we 
may, without any impropriety, treat of it here ; and 
this will lay a furer fomuatiou for all forts of 
miioa and aTgumeat. 
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RaOi j)tHf:ments are called prejudices) snd fo arc the 
fpringe oi itient. TUis word in oommDn life fignifieB 
an ill opinion which we hare conceived of fotne other 
perfon, OT fome injury done to him. But when wc 
life the word in matters of fcience, it figniBcs a judg- 
ment that is formod concerning any perfon or thing 
before fuiTicicnt examiitation ; and generally we fup- 
pofe il to mean a falfe judgment or miHake : at lealt, 
it is an opinion .taken up without folid reafon for it, or 
an afTL-ni given to a propofition before we .have juH t>- 
vidciicc of the truth of it, thougli the tiling itfdf may 
happen to he true. 

SomctimcG thefe rafh judgments arc called (nvpoflef- 
fions, whereby is meant, tliac fame particular opinion 
h^s poflcfled the mind, and engaged the afl~ent without 
fulhcient fearch or evidence ofthe ttuth of it. 

There is a vaA vatiety of thefe pri-judices and pre- 
poSi:nion$ which attend mankind in every age and 
condition of life -, they lay the foundations of many an 
error, and many an unhappy pra£lice, both in the af- 
fairs of rehgion, and in our civil cwiccrnments ; as well 
■M in matters of learning. It is neceffary for a man 
vho purfucG truth to inquire into thefe fpringa of er- 
ror, that as far as pofliblc he may rid himfclf of old 
■{irQudices, and watch hourly againft new ones. 

The number oTdie'tniifo pren, and they arc fis in- 
terwoven with each cither, as well at with the powers 
«f hunan natote, that it is fometimct hard to diftiD- 
guilh t^em apart ; yet, fer method's fake, we fhall re- 
duce them to thefe four {general heads, (viz-) prcjitdt- 
«e« aiiJjng from things, or from words, from ourfeire*, 
ot Itom «ther fierfoDi -, and aTter the deforiptian «f 
each prjpudice, -we fiiall ^ropofc one or more wiji «£ 
«Vtin^ it. 



Pr^udim 'erijingfnm Ithingt. 
^HE firft fort of prejudices arc tliofe which arife 
Itom ihc liui)|;s themfchtca about which we jiu%e. 
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Buthereletit be obfcrvediliat there I9 nolhing in ihe 
iiatureof things ih.it will necelTarily lead u& inio crv 
lor, if we do but ufe oui if.ifnii arli;ht. AHil wici-bojii 
our judernent' till there tppeu fufficient eiadpa«eaf ' 
them^ Dut- Gnc« wc-are fo unhappilji imnM'-ttlw 
advuitige of cTcrr doubtful appcannce m^tte^um^ 
ftance of thii^, to forma wning judgment tpdifrtiiOM- 
ouTfcUci intsmillake, therefore, it ii' proper '4a.<«an& 
dcr whit there ii in the things tbcmfelvea.that miif>o^ 
cafioQ our.erTori.. 

I. 7"** o^curitj of fimt truthi, and-lht. a__ 
JraTdiittglhanaut, is one occajioa of rifli aod'fl 
judgmcDt. V, 

Some truiht arc diftntlti-becaufe they lit. tenilii' 
from the firA pnnciplea of knowledge, ana want a Jo^. 
chain of argument va come at them : fuch aveniaj|^ 
of the deep things of algebra, and geometryi and Uilf^- 
of the theorems and problems of moft parts of d^ 
maihemadcs. Many ihings alfo in natural pbilofoptiy.- 
are dark and intticatc upon this account, bccaufe ^|. 
Cannot come at any certain knowledge of them witlkK 
out the- labour of many and difficult, as w«U aa chaiy^ 
able experiments. ,^ 

There are other truths which have p«fl^ daijtiiiip' 
ttpoA tbcm, liecanft ve have no proper mcani or ni* 
diums to come at the knowledge of tfaeai. Though ip 
•UT age we have found out many of the deriiihiiig^^." 
Mature by the a'ffifianceof glaflcs and Other initramdua| . 
yet we are not hitherto arrived at any fufiicicBtMNi- 
tcTS to difcowT the Ihapc of thoTe little panicles «l 
Inatter which didingiufh the rarious fapoUrt, vdou^ 
BndcBlaarsoF.bodiesi.not to fiail what fort of atOBM 
compofe liguide or lolids, and dillin^uilh vmd, iwismiri . 
mitali, gtnfi,J}<>*ie, &c. There is a datknefs alfo lln . 
upon the atlioii»tJf the inlelleftual t>r angelical world l , 
their manners of fubrifiencc aod agencyt the powCT.ef. 
fpirits to move bodies, an^ tlie union of our fouls wlA 
this animal bpdy of ours, are much unknown to U8 oft . 
this account. 

Now in many of thefe cafes, a grcat^part of lim* . 
'kind.it.not coutcot tohe emii<Jy.ignoiauti.bu: lofty,* 
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rather chufe to form rafli and hafty judgment, to guefs 
at things without jud evii'dnce, to bdievc fomtthing 
concerning them before they can know them, and 
thereb^r they fall into error. 

This fort of prejudice, as well as mod others, is cur- 
ed by patience and diligence in inquiry and reafoning, 
and a lufpenfion of judgment, till we have attained- 
fome proper mediums ot knowledge, and till we tec 
itudicient evidence of the tr4ith. 

IL T^jf appearance of things in a difguije^ is another 
fpring of prejudice or rafh judgment, 'ihe outfide of 
things which firft ftrikes us, is oftentimes different 
irom rheir inward nature, and we are tempted tojudgc 
fuddenly according to outward appearances. If a pic- 
ture is daubed with many bright and glating colours, 
^e vulgar eye admires it as an excellent piece *, whereas 
the fame perfon judges very contemptuouily of fome 
admirable defign fketched out only with a black pen- 
cil on a coarfe paper, though by the hand of Raphael. 
So the fcholar fpies the name of a new book in public 
news-papers, he is charmed with the title, he purchafes, 
he reads with huge expe£iations, and finds it all trafh 
and impertinence : this is a prejudice derived from the 
appearance: we are too ready to judge that volume 
valuable which had fo good a frontifpiece. The large 
head of encomiums andfwellingwordsofaiTurance that 
are beftowed en quack-medicines in public advertife- 
ments ttnopt many a reader to judge them infallible, 
and to ufe the pills or the plaifter with va(t hope, and 
frequent difappointment. 

We arc attempted to form our judgment of perfona 
as well as things by thefe outward appearances. Where 
there is wealth, equipage and fplendor we are ready to 
call that man happy, but we fee not the vexing dif- 
quietudes of his ioul : and when we fpy a per ton in 
ragged garments, we form a defpicable opinion of him 
too fuddenly : we can hardly think him either happy or 
wife, eur judgment is fo ftrangeiy biaifed by outwar4 
and fenfible things. Jt was through the power of this 
prejudice that the Jews rejefted our blefled Saviour : 
4hey could not fuffer themfelves to believe that the maa 
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who appeared as the fon of a carpenteri was alfo the 
fon of God. And becaufe St. Paul wae of a little fta- 
ture, a mean prefence, and his voice contemptible, (bme 
of the Corinthians were tempted to doubt whether he 
was infpired or no. 

I'his prejudice is cured bf a longer acquaintance 
with the world, and a jud obfervation that thin;^ aie 
fornetimes better and fometimes worfe than theyap- 
pear to be. We ought therefore to reftrain our zb* 
ceflive forwardncfs to form our opinion of perfons or 
things before we have opportunity to fearch into them 
more perfeftly. Remember that a grey beard doet 
not make a philofopher; all is not gold that glifters; 
and a rough diamond may be worth an immenfe fain. 

III. A mixture of different qualities in the fame ihnwg 
is another temptation to judge amifs. We are reau^ 
to be carried away by that quality which (trikes ihe 
firfi or the ftrongeil impreflions upon us, and we judge 
of the whole obje£l according to that quality, regard- 
lefs of all the relt : or fometimes we colour over all 
the other qualities with that one tinflurCi whether it 
be bad or good. 

When we have juft reafon to admire a man for hir 
virtues, we are fometimes inclined not only to nrglcft 
his weakncflesj^ but even to put a good colour upon 
them, and to think them amiable. When we read % 
book that has many excellent truths in it, and divine 
fentiments, we are tempted to approve not only that 
whole book, but even all the writings of that author. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter, has performed 
admirably in feveral illuftrious pieces, we fcmetimes 
alfo admire his very errors, we midake his blunders 
for beauties, and fo ignorantly fond as to copy after 
them. 

It is this prejudice that hae rendered fo many great 
fcholars perfect bigots, and inclined them to del end 
Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in all their miftakes, 
and vindicate all the follies of their favourite author. 
It is this that tempts fome great writers to fupport the 
fayings of almod all the ancient fathers of the church, 
and a^ire them in their very reveries. 
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On the other hand, if an author has profcfTcd here- 
tical fentiments in religion, we throw our fcorn upon 
every thing he writes, we dcfpife even his critical or 
mathematical learning, and will hardly allow him com- 
mon fenfe. If a poem has feme blemiihes in it, there 
is a (ct of falfc critics who decry it univerfally, and 
will allow no beauties there. 

This fort of prejudice is rrlicvcd by learning to dif- 
tinguifh things well, and not to judge in the lump. 
There is fcarce any thing in the world of nature or art, 
in the world of morality or religion, that is perfeflly 
uniform. There is a mixture of wifdom and folly, 
vice and virtue, good and evil, both in men and things. 
We (hould remember that fome perfons have great wit, 
and little judgment; others are judicious, but not witty. 
Some are good humoured without compliment ; others 
h.ivc all the formalities of complaifiince, but no good 
humour. We ought to know that one man may be 
vicious ^nd learned, while another h;^s virtue without 
learning. That many a man thinks admirably well 
who has a poor utterance ^ while others have a charm- 
ing manner of fpccch, but their thoughts are trifling and 
impertinent. Some are good neighbours, and courte- 
ous and charitable toward men, who have no piety to- 
ward God ; others are truly religious, but of morofe 
natural tempers. Some excellent fayings are found in 
very filly books, and fome (illy thoughts appear in books 
of value. We ihould neither praife nor difpraife by 
wholefale, but feparate the good from the evil, and 
judge of them apart ; the accuracy of a good judgment 
coiilifts much in making fuch diltintlions. 

Yet let it be noted too, that in common difcourfe 
we ufually denominate perfoils and things according to 
the major part of their charaAer. He is to be called a 
wife man who has but few follies : he is a good philo- 
fopher who knows much of nature, and for the moft 
part reafons well in matters of human fcience : and that 
bdok (hould be efteemed well written, which has much 
more ofgood fenfe in it than it has of impertinence. 

IV. 'Oiough a thing be uniform in its own nature, 
yet the different lights in which it may be placed, and 
the different views in which Tt appears to us, will be 

P 
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■ready to cxcitcin US miftakcn judgmenu concerning it. 
jA-t an LTccl cane be jil.iced in a lioru-miial plane, a1 t, 
grcjt diilinic? from the eye, nml it appears :v pl.iin tri- 
angle i but wi; Dull judge that very tone to be nothing 
but a flit circle, it its bjlebcobveitcd towards us. 8ti 
a common round pbtc a liule obliquely before our cyi% 
afjrofi; and we {\<i\\ think it an oval fij;iiiei but \itiie 
very cdgi of ii Ll; turned lowar. is us, ve (ball i.itc ir 
for a tirait tine. So wJicn wc view tJie fcvcrnl foldati 
<i cliangeable filk, wc pronounce tliij part red, and thit 
yellow, bccaufe of its ditiicrent pofition to the Itsht, 
though the filk Lid fmooth in one light appears ul o( 
one colour. 

When wc furvsy tlic tntfeties of mankinii, and think 
of the forrows of milliotiti, both on caitb and in heJ^ 
the divine (jovrrnment has a tenible afpi-ct, and we 
may be tempted to think hardly even of God liimteU: 
but if we view the profufion of his bouniy and grace 
a:nongft his creatures on earth, or the happy fjiints in 
liejven, we Ih^ili have fo exalted an idea ol his goodncft 
as to forget his vengeance. Some men dwell entirely 
upon the promifcs of his gofpel, and think him all 
mercy : others, under a melanLliuly frame, dwell upon 
bis t-:rroTS and bis tbreatnin^^s, and are overwhelmed 
with the thought of his fevcrity and vengeance, ai 
ihough there were no mercy in him. 

The true method of delivering ourfeWes from thii 
prejudice is to view a thing on all fides, to compare all 
ihe various appearances of the fame thing with one a- 
nothtr, and let each of them have its full weight in the 
balance of our judgment, before we fully determine our 
iipinion. -It was by this means th^i the modern aliro- 
nomcrs came to find out that the planet Sjturn hath a 
flat broad circle round its globe, whicii is lallcd ii» ring, 
by obferving tlie different appearances as a n.i.rtow or 
:i broidcr oval, ot as it fometimes fc-ems to be a llrait 
l;::c:, in the diflerent parts of its iwenty-nme years re- 
votutiuii through the ecliptic. And if we take the 
J.i-:.^- jull and ttligious furvey of the great and bledcd 
(Jud M aii tl.e dilcoveries of his vengeance and his 
nii-ity, we lluil at lalt conclude him toie both jull and 
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V. The caufdl affbciaiion of many of our ideas y becomes 
the fpring ot another prejudice or rafh judgment, ior 
which we are fometimes expofed. If in our younger 
years we have taken medicines that have been naufeous, 
when any medicine whatfocvcr is afterward propofecl 
to us under Acknefs, we immediately judge it naufe- 
eus : our fancy has fa clofely joined thefe ideas to- 
g .ther, that we know not how to ieparatc them •*. then 
the llomach feels the difguil, and perhaps refufes the 
only drug that can prcfervc life. So a child who has 
been let blood joins the ideas of pain and the furgeon^ 
togetlicr, that he hates the fight of the furgeon, becaufe 
he thinks of his pain^: or if he has drunk a bitter po- 
tion, he conceives a bitter idea of the cup which held 
it, and will drink nothing out of that cup. 

It is for the fame realon that the bulk of tlie com- 
mon people arc fo fuperllitioufly fond of the Pialms 
tranilated by Hopkins and Sterniiold, and think them- 
facred and div^inc, becaufe tiiey have been now for 
more than an hundred years bound up in the fame co- 
vers with our bibles. 

The be(t relief againft this prejudice of afTociation, is 
to confider, whether there be any natural and necellar^^ 
connection between thofe ideatwhioh fancy, cuitom, 
or chance hath thus joined together : and if nature ha.v 
not joined thcmi let our judgment correft the folly of ^ 
our imagination, and feparate thofe ideas again. 



SECT. II. 
Ptejudices arifingfrom IFordi^ 

OUR ideas and words arc fo linked together, that 
' while we judge of things according to words, wc 
are led into feveral millakes. Thefe may be diilributed 
uneitr two general heads, (viz.) fuch as arife from fin-i. 
gle words or phrafes, or fuch as arife from words joiix* 
fcd in fpeech, and compofing a difcourlc. 
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I. Hie mod eminent and remaTlubk errors of Ae 
(int kind are theie three, (i.) When our words an 
rirignificaiit, aiid have no ideal ; u when the myiUcat 
riiviiies talk of rhc prayer of fiicnce, the rupemat>id 
and paflive night of the toul, the vacuity of powecs, ths 
fufpenlion of all thoughts ; or (2.) when our wtwd* sn 
equivocal, anJ fignify cwo oi moie ideas, as the woidft 
l.iw, light, fiefli, fpirit, ri^htcoufncEg, and many othtr 
ttrms in fcriptuici or (3.) when two or thtee worit 
-itTi; fynoiiynious, and (igriify one idea, as rpgcnrratioa 
;.:ui new creation in ihL- new tcftamcnti both which 
inejti only a change of the heart from fin to holinefa ) 
ur as the cinflor of Cologn and biOiop of Cologn uc 
iwo titles of the fame man. 

'i'hel'i: kii^dk of phrafes are the oecafions of vwoM 
miP.akcs : but noixc fo unhappy as diofe in thcoii^: 
for both words without ideae, as u-ell as fynonymDW 
and equivocal words have been ufed and abufcd by ibn 
humouta, pafllatiG, inceteftst 01 bj theical ignoranco 
;.iid weakaeHi of men, to beget tenible contelU amonf 
chriftians. 

But to relieve us under all tbofe dangers, a^d to re- 
move thofi; forts of prejudices which arife from fingle ■ 
voids or phrafes, 1 mull remit the reader to part I. 
chap. 4- where I have treated about words, and !» 
thoSc dire^ions which I have given concerning the de- 
finition of names, part L chap. 6. feet 3. 

II. There is another fort of falfe judgments or mif. 
takej wliich wc arc expofed to by words i and Uiat is 
when they are joined in fpeecb, ai>d compofe a dif- 
cour.^e ; and here we are in danger two ways. 

The one is when a man writes good fenle, or fpcaks 
much to the purpofe, bat he has not a happy and en- 
gaging manner oi exprelTion. Perhaps he ufes coarfe 
■^■M vulgar words, or old, obfolete, and unfaQiionable 
L.r.guage, or terms and phrafes that arc foreign, latin- 
ized, Icliolaitic, very uncommon, and hard to be uuder- 
ilood : and tins is (till woiic, if his leniences arc long 
and intricate, or the found ot ihem harlh and grating to 
ilie ear. All thcfc indrcd ate defecls in llyle, and lead 
lume nice and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill 
(pillion of all tiut fuch a perlbu fpcaks or writes. 
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Mjny an excellent difcourfc of our forefathers has had 
abunrfance of contempt caft upon it by our modern pre- 
tenders to fcnfe, for want « th'cit diilingulihing ti- 
tween the language and the idea: 

On the ochtr hand, when a man of cloqncnce fpealts • 
or writes upon any fubjc£l, we are loo ready to tun 
into his fcntiments, bcinjt fwcetly and infenfibly drawn ■ 
by the fmoothncfs of his harangue, and the pathetic 
power of lii?, language. Rheioric will v3Tni(h every" 
error fu that it lliati apptnr in the drefs oi truth, and 
put fuch ot'namenis upon vice, as to make it look like 
virtue: it is an art of wcndrous and extcnfive influ- 
ence:, it often conceals, obfcures or overwhelms the 
truth, and places fometimcs a grofs falfhood in a molt 
aiiutinj light. The decency of aiflion, the mufic of 
the voice, the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the 
(tile, and all the engaging airs of the [peaker, have 
often charmed the hearers into error, and pctfuaded 
them to approve whatfocver is propofcd in fo agreeable 
a maimer. A large aHembly Hands expofed at once to ' 
the power of thefe prejudices, and imbibes them' all.- 
Ho Cicero and Uemollhenes made the Romans and - 
the Athenians believe almoll whatfoever they pleafed.' 

The bed defence againd both thefa dangersi is to 
learn the ikill (as much as pofGble) of feparattng our 
thoughts and ideas from words and phr^.fcs, to judge o£ 
tlie things in their own natures, and in their natural or 
jxtl relation to one another, abllniAed from the ufe oE- 
language, and to maintain a Itcady and obdinate refo-- 
lution, to hearken to nothing but tiuifa, in whatfoever.' 
"ftyle or drcfs it appears. . 

Then we {ball hear a fermon of pious and jiid fenti" 
mcnts with elleeni and reverence^ tliough the preacher 
lias but an unpolifhed (lyle, and many defeds in the 
manner of .his delivery^ Then we fl>all negleft and 
difrcgard all the flattering infinuaiions whereby the 
orator would make way for his own fcntiments to taks 
polTellion of our fouls, if he has not folid and inltruc- 
tive fenfe equal to his language. Oratory is a h^ppy 
talent, when it ii rightly employed to excite the palRons 
to the pradlice of virtue and piety ; but to fpeak pro- 
perlyftoitaitbattuiotbingtodointhercaichauctuuth. | 
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SECT m. 

PreJuSees arlfngfrun turfthitJ 

'^T EITHER words nor thingt would fo often 

r^ aftray from truthf if .we had not With» ourfelwii 
loch firings of error aa thefe that follow. =■ i 

I. Many errors are detiVed from our wtaJmcfc cf 
reafon» and incapacity to judge of things in'oiar inlMf 
Uate. Thefe are called the prejudices of infancy* . HM 
frame early miftakes about the common obyeOs 
Airround us, and the common a£E^ of life : we 
the nurfe is our beft friend^ becanfe children 
from their nacfes their food and other conTenteMJUMl 
lt£e. We judge that books are very oopka&ait thki||y 
becaufe perhaps we have been driven to them by mtf 
fcourge* We judge alio that the fkj touches tto 
didant hills, becaufe we cannot inform ourfelves better 
in childhood. We believe the ftars are not rifcn tt)!^ 
the fun is fet, becaufe we never fee them by dav. Bur^ 
fome of thefe errors, may feem to be derived m>m the 
next fpring. 

The Way to cure the prejudices of infancy is to diC»' 
finguifli; as far as we can, which are thofe opinions' 
which we framed in perfed^ childhood, to remember 
that at that time our reafon was incapable of forming a 
right judgment, and to bring thefe propofitions iigain to 
\3t examined at the bar of mature realon. 

II. Our fenfes give us many a falfe information of - 
things, and tempt us to judge amifs. This is called the 
prejudice of fenie, as when wef uppofe the fun and mooii- 
to'bs flat bpdies» and to be but a few inches broad» b^ 
Ciufe they appear fo to the eye. Senfe inclines us to 
judge that air has no weight, becaufe we do not feel it 
prels heavy upon us ; and we judge alfo by our fenfes 
that cold and heat, fweet and four, red and blue, ice 
are fucb real properties in the objeAs themfdves, and ' 
exactly like toofe fenfations which they cxeite in us^ 
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Note. Thofe miftakes of this fort which all mankind 
drop and lofe in their advancing age, are called mere 
prejudices of infancfr, but thofe which abide with the 
vulgar part of the world, and generally with all men, 
till learning and philofophy cure them, more properly 
attain the name of prejudices of fenfe. 

Thefe prejudices are to be removed feveral ways, 
(i.) By the aflTiilance of one (enfe we cure the miftakes 
ol another, as when a Itickthrull into the water fcems 
crooked, we are prevented from judging it to be really 
fo in itfeif, for when we take it out of the water, both 
our fight and our feeling agree and determine it to be 
ilrait. (2.) The exercife of our reafon, and an appli- 
cation to mathematical and philofophical iludics, curea 
many other prejudices of fenfe, both with relation to 
the heavenly and earthly bodies. (3.) We ifaould re- 
member that OUT fenfes have often deceived us in vari* 
ous inftances, that they give but aconfuied and imper- 
icA reprefentation of things in many cafes, that they 
often reprefent falily thofe very objeAs to which they 
fcem to be fuited, (uch as the ihape, motion, fize and 
fituation of grofs bodies, if they are but placed at a dif* 
tance from us ; and as for the minute particles of which 
bodies are cornpofcd, our fenfes cannot diftinguiih them, 
(4.) We ihould remember alfo, that one prime and 
original defign of our fenfes, is to inform us what vari* 
ous relations the bodies that are round about us bear to 
our own animal body, and to give us notice what is 
pleafant and ufeful, or what is painful and injurious to 
us ; but they are not fufficient of themfclves to lead ut 
into a philofophical acquaintance with the inward na- 
ture of things. It muit be confeiled it is by the aflift- 
amce of the eye, and the ear efpecially (which are called 
the fenfes of difeipline) that our minds are fumiihed 
with various parts of knowledge, by reading, hearing, 
and obferving things divine and human j yet reafon 
ought always to accompany the exercife of our fenfea 
wKoevcr we would form a juft judgment of things 
propofed to our enquiry. 

Here it is proper to obferve alfo, that as the weak* 
nefs of reafon in our infancy, and the diAates of our 
fenfcsi foffictimca ia advaaciog yean^ lead the wifer 
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part of miinkind aftray From troth ; fo the tneai 
of our fpccies, perfons whofe genius is YcryloWj^i 
judgmetit 18 always weak, who are ever inciUfging:HH' 
ciitlates- of fehfe and humouri are but chitdvcflh of i 
larger fize, they (land cxpofed to cvtrhfttng millBliAli. 
life, and live and die in themidfl of preusdicci* 

III. ImagttuUion is another fruttfui ifiri^i^- of fclfcy 
judgments. Our imagination is nocliing elte bm 'ilf^ 
varipus appearances of our fenfiMe ideas in the bnite^ 
where the foul frequently works in uniting* disj^iningf . 
multiplying, magnifying, drminifliing and altcringi: tbi i 
feveral (hapes» colours> founds^ monpnsi word«-taA 
things that have been commuiiicated to us by- the oM^ 
ward organs of fenfe. It is no wonder therefort HFi! 
cy leads us into many midakes, for- it is but fed|k 
fecond-hand. Whatever is- flrongly impreflcdi 
the imagination, fome perfons believe to be true. 
will choofe a particular number in a lottery, or Isy^*: 
larger >A(ageron aiingle chance of -a. dye, and doubt Mi^ 
of fuccefs, beeaufe their fancy feeis fc powerful an ioM 
preifiony and aflures them it will be profperous.*- Hk^ 
thoufand pretended prophecies and infpirations and allt 
the freaks of enthufiafm have been derived from thi#» 
fpring. Dreams are nothing elfe but the deceptions ofc 
fancy : a delivium is but a (hort wildnefs of the imagM 
nation ; and a fettled irregularity of fancy is diftra^ioivc 
and madnefs.r . 

One- way to gain a vrftwy over this unruly faculty,', 
is to fet a watch upon it perpetually ^ and to bridle it in., 
all its extravagancies-, never to believe any thing rnere^ 
ly^ because fancy- dictates i^ any moie than I would bc-t 
Iteve a midnight-dream, nor to truft fancy any farther^, 
than it is attended with fevere reafon. It is a veryjife-*- 
ful and entertaining power of human nature in mafterr 
of illudration, perfmation, oratory^ poefy^ wit, converia^ 
tioii, &c. but in the calm inquiry after truth and finaL 
judgment of things, fancy (hould retire, and itand afidCy* 
unlefs it be called in to explain or illudrate adifficultr 
point by a fimilitude. 

Another method of deliverance from thefe prejudices 
of fancy, is to compare the ideas that atife in our ima* 
ginations with the real oaturc ofthiogSi as often m we 
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have occafton to judge concerning them \ and let calm 
and ledate reafon govern and determine our opinions^ 
though fancy fhould ihew never io great a rcluff\ance. 
Fancy is the inferior faculty, and it ought to obey. 

IV. Tht varhus poffions or affeBlons of the m'tv.d arc 
numerous and enUicis fprings ot prejudice. They dif* 
guifc every objeA they converfe with, and put their 
own colours upon it, and thus lead the judgment a (IraT 
from truth. It is love that makes the mother think 
her own child the faireil, and will fometimes perfuade 
us chat a blemifli is a beauty. Hope and defire make 
an hour of delay feem as long as two or three hours ; 
hope inclines us to think there is nothing too difficult 
to be attempted ; dei'pair tells us that a brave attempt 
is mere raflmefs, and chat every difficulty is unfurmount- 
able. Fear makes us imagine that a bufh {haken with 
tiie wind has fome favage beail in it, and multiplies the 
dangers that attend our path : but iiill there is a more 
unhappy effe£l of fear when it keeps millions of fouls 
in flavery to the errors of an eftabliihed religion : what 
could perfuade the wife men and philofbphers of a po» 
piih country to believe the groflelt abfurdities of the 
Roman church, but the f«ar of torture of death, the 
galleys or the inquifition ? forrow and melancholy 
tempt us to think our circumftances much more difm^ 
than they are, that we may have f6me excufe for 
mourning : and envy represents the condition of our 
neighbour better than it is, that there might be fome 
pretence for her own vexation and uneafmefs. Anger 
and wrath and revenge, and all thofe hateful palFions 
excite in us far worfe iiieas of men than they deferve^ 
and perfuade us to believe all that is ill of them. A. 
detail of the evil influence of the afiedlions of the mind 
upon our judgment would make a large volume. 

The cure of thefe prejudices is attained by a conflant 
jealouily ofourfelves, and watchfulnefs over our paflions» 
that tliey may never incerpofe when we arc called to 
pafs a judgment of any thing ; and when our aiFeClions 
are warmly engaged, let us abflain from judging. It 
would be alfo of great ufc to us to form our deliberate 
judgments of perfons. and things in the calmclt and 
icrcnclt hours of life^ when tlie paflions of nature are 
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all filent, and the mind enjoft its moft perfcd 
pofure: and thefe judgments fe formed 1baaMi.im 
treafured up in the mln^ that we might have tmctmA 
to them in nours of need. . See man^t more fentiA^di 
and directions relating to- this fubjeit in my dOiOimm 
et the paflions. 

V. rhe fondnefs we have for Self, and the «d^ 
tions which other perfons and things havetoourielvpi^ 
furnlAi us with another long ranit of pFfjadicesip Tlji^ 
indeed might be reduced to the paffion o£ fclf-love; 
but it is fo copious an head that I choo(e ta name il 
as a diftinA fpring of falfc judgments.. We are g^aeni^f 
ready to fancy every thing of our own has fomeii^i^ 
peculiarly valuable in it, when indeed there is n« od 
reafoti, but becaufe it is our own^ -Were we hotn 
mong the gardens of Italy » the rocks of Swits 
or the ice and fnows of Rui&a and Sweden, 
ihould imagine peculiar excellencies in our native 
We conceive a good idea of the town and village wheie 
we fird breathed, and think the better of a man for 
being born near us. We entertain the bed opinion of 
the perfons of our own party, and eafily believe evi| 
reports of perfons of a different fe£l or faction. Oat 
own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and oux very name% 
feem to have fomething good and defiirable in then* 
We are ready to mingle aU thefe with ourfelves, and 
cannot bear to have others think meanly of them. 

So good an opinion we have of our own fentinr.ents 
and practices, that it is very difficult to believe what a. 
reprover fays of our conduct ; and we are as ready ta 
affent to all the language of flattery. We fet up our 
own opinionsln religion and philofophy as the tells of 
orthodoxy and truth ; and we are prone to judge every 
practice of other men cither a duty or a crime, which 
we think would be a crime or a duty in us, though 
their circumilances are vaflly different from our:own. 
This humour prevails fometimes to fuch a degree, that 
we would make our own talte and inclinations the 
ftamiard by which to judge of every difh of meat that 
is fet upon the table, every book in a library, every em- 
ployment, Itudy and buiinels of life, as well as evcrx- 
tccrcation. 
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It is from this evil principle of fetting up fclf for a 
model what other men ought to be, that the antichri- 
(lian fpirit of impofitlon and perfecution had its origi- 
nal ; though there is no more reafon for it than there 
was for the practice of that tyrant, who having a bed 
fit for his own fize was reported to (Ireach men of low 
Itnfure upon the rack, till they were drawn out to the 
length of his bed -,^ and fome adtd alfo, that he cut off 
the legs, of any whom he found too long for it. 

It is alfo from a principle near a- kin to this that we 
pervert and drain the writings of any venerable au- 
thors, and efpecially the facred books of fcripture, to 
make them fpeak our own fenfe. Through the in- 
Auence which our own fchemes or hypothecs have 
upon the mind, we fometimes become fo fharp-fighied 
as to find thefe fchemes in thofe places of fcripture 
where the holy writers never thought of them, nor the 
holy fpirit intended them. At other times this preju- 
dice brings fuch a dimnefs upon the fight that we can- 
not read any thing that oppofes our own fcheme, 
though it be written as with fun- beams, and in the 
plained language ; and perhaps we are in danger in 
fuch a cafe of winking a little againd the light. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaiTed and 
teachable to learn our religion from the word of God ; 
but we have generally formed all the leffer as well as 
the greater points of religion before-hand, and then we 
read the prophets and apodles, only to pervert them to 
confirm our own opinions. Were it not for this in- 
-fluence of felf, and a bigotry to our own tenets, wc 
could hardly imagine that fo many dtange, abfurd in- 
confident, wicked, mifchievous, and bloody principles 
Ihould pretend to fupport and defend thenifclvcs by 
the gofpcl of Chrid. 

Every learned cwtic has his own hypothefis ; and if 
the common text be not favourable to his opinion, a 
various le£^ion (hall be made authentic, "^l he text muii 
be fuppofed to be defeftive or redundant, and the fenfe 
of it ihall be literal, or metaphoricnl, according as it 
bed fupports his own fcheme. Whole chapters or 
-books (hall be added or left out of the facred canon, 
4>r be turned into parables by this injQucnce. Luther 
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knew not well how to reconcile the Epiftle of St. James 
to the doclrlne of j unification by faith alone, and fo 
he could not allow it to be divine. The Papifts bring 
all the Apocrypha into their bible, and (lamp divinity 
upon it ; for they can fancy purgatory is there, and 
there find prayers for the dead, But they leave out 
the fecond commandment becaufe it forbids the var> 
Ihip of images. Others fuppofe the Mofaic hiftor|of 
the creation and the fall of man to be oriental orio* 
ments,. or a mere allegory, becaufe the literal fenfe of 
thofe three chapters of Genefis do not agree with their 
theories. Even an honeft piain-hearted and unlearned 
chriftian is ready to find fomething in every chapter of 
the bible to countenance his own private fentiment^ ; 
but he loves thofe chapters bed which fpeak his own 
opinions plainelt ; this is a prejudice that flicks very 
clofe to our natures ; the fcholar is infeiled with it 
daily, and the mechanic is not free. 

Self has yet a farther and a pernicious influence upon 
our underftandings, and is an unhappy guide in the 
fearch after truth. When our own inclination or our 
cafe, our honour or our profit tempt us to the pra<flice 
of any thing of fufpefted lawfulnefs, how do we (Irain 
our thoughts to find arguments for it, and perfuade 
ourfelves it is lawful ? We colour over iniquity and 
finful compliance with the names of virtue and inno- 
cence, or at lead of condraint and neceflity. All the 
different and oppofite fentiments and pradlifeS' of man- 
kind are too much influenced by this mean bribery, and 
give too jud occafion for fatyrical writers to fay that 
felf-intered governs all mankind. 

When the judge had awarded the damages to a per- 
ion into whofe field a neighbours oxen had brolie it is 
reported that he reverfed his own fcntcncc, wJien he 
heard that the oxen which had done this mifchief were 
his own. Whether this be a hidory or a parable, it 
is dill a jud reprefentation of the wretched influence 
of felf to corrupt the judgment. 

One way to amend this prejudice isto thrud felf fo 
far out of the ^uedion, ihat it may have no manner of 
influence whenfoever we are called t> judge and confi- 
der of the naked nature^ truth and judice of things. In 
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matters of equity between «nan and man, our Saviour 
has taught us mi efFe£\ual means of guarding againlt 
tliis prejudice, and that is to put my neighbour in tlie 
place of myfelf, and myfclf in the place of my neigh- 
bour, rather than be bribed by this corrupt principle of 
felf. love to *do injury to our neighbours. '1 hence a- 
fifes that golden rule of dealing with others as we 
would have others deal with us. 

In the* judgment of truth and falfchood, right and 
wrong, good and cvvl, we ought to confidcr that every 
man has a felf as well as w« ; and that the tuftes, pal- 
fionsi inclinations and inttrefts of different men are 
very difTerent, and often contrary, and they di<ilate con- 
trary things: unlefs therefore all manner of ditlcreiit 
and contrary propofitions could be true at cnce, fclfcaii 
never be a jull telt or ilandardcf truth and faifchood, 
giX)d and evil. 

VI. The temper Sy humours ^ and pecuUnr terms rf the 
mind^ whether they be natural or acquired, have a 
great influence upon our judgment, and become the 
occafion of many miitakes. Let us lurvey a few cf 
them. 

(i.) Some perfons arc of an cafy and credulous 
temper, while others are perpetually dil'covering a fpirit 
of contradiQion. 

The credulous man is ready to receive every thing 
for truth, that has but a iliadow of evidence ; every 
new book that he reads, and every ingenious man with 
whom he converfes, has power enough to draw him 
into thefentiments of the fpeakcr or writer. He has 
fo much complaifance in him, or weaknefs of foul, that 
he is ready to refign his own opinion to tlie firit ob- 
jeftion which he hears, and to receive any fcntimcnts of 
another that are aiTerted with a pofitive air and much 
aflUrance. Thus he is under a kind of necefTity through 
the indulgence of this credulous humour, either to be 
often changing his opinions or to believe inconfilten*- 
cies. 

Themanofcontradi^ion is of a contrary humour, for 
he (lands ready to oppofe every thing that is faid : he 
gives a flight attention to the reafons ot other men, foran 
inward fcoinful prcfumption that they have no llrength 
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in them. When he reads or hears a diCooorTodiffiMlt 
irom his Qwn fenttments^ he does not giveiiinriei£4<HM 
to confider whether that difcourfe may be trve ^ hit 
employs all his powers .immediately to confittc jt 
Your great difputcrs and your men of cpptr^VcrCy '^nji 
in continual danger of this fort of prejudice: they -cMi* 
tend often for viflory, and will maintain .wltmrfoMw 
they have afTerted, while truth is lod in the noife ml 
tumult of reciprocal contradiAions ; and it frequcvdy 
liappens, that a debate about opinions is lumed imoA 
mutual reproach of perfons. 

The prejudice cf credulity may in fome .mcafuic he 
cured, by learning to fet a high value on truth, and bf 
tr;klng more pains to attain it } remembering that Cnicn 
oftentimes lies dark and deep, and require&^astdi dig 
for it as hid treafure ; and that falfehood often pWi^Mi a 
fair difguife, and therefore we (hould not yieU apwoii 
judgment to every plauGble appearance. It is no part 
of civility or ^ood breeding to part with truth, but to 
maintain it with decency and candour. 

'A fpitit of contradi£tion is fo pedantic and hateful, 
that a man fhould take much pains ^vith himfelf m 
H atch again (I every inllance of it : He ihould learn fo 
much good humour, at leaft, as never to oppofe unj 
thing without jufl and folid reafon for it : He ihould a- 
bate fome de^ees of pride and morofenefs, which are 
never- failing ingredients of this fort of temper, and 
Ihould feek after fo much honefty and conicience as 
never to contend for conqueft or triumph ; but to re- 
view his own leafons, and to read the arguments of hit 
opponents (if poflible) with an equal indifferency, and 
be glad to Ipy truth and to fubmit to it, diough it ap* 
pear on the oppofite (ide. 

(2.) There is another pair of pK|udices derived from 
two tempers of mind, near a-kin to thofe I have 
jull mentioned; and thcfe a.e the dogmatical and the 
fceptical humours, that is, always potitive, or always 
doubting. 

By what means foever the dogmatift came by hii 
opinions, whether by his fenfes, or by his fancy, hk 
education, or his own reading, yet he believes them all 
with the fame.aflurance that he docs a matfacnMitical 
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truth } he has fcsrce any meie piobnbilitfs that belong 
to him 1 eveiy thing with him is cenain ami iiifaliiblc ; 
c^ery punctilio in tciigion is an artideof his f.iith, ami 
he anfwers all manner of objections by a fovcrcign ton- 

Pcrfons of this temper are fcldom to be convinced of 
any iiii[l;ike : A full affuraiicc of their own notions 
makes ail the ililfieulties of their own fide vatiilh fo en- 
tirely that ihcy think every point of iheir belief is 
written as with lunbeamSi and wonder any one liiould 
find a ditBculty in it. They are amazed t!wt learned 
men Ihould make a controverfy of what is to tiiem io 
p^rfpieuous and indubit.iblc. The loweil rank of peo- 
ple, boiii in learned and in vulgar life, is very fubjett 
(Q this obftinacy. 

Scep'.icifmis a contrary prejudice. The dogmatlfl 
is fure of every thing, and the I'crptic believes iiotliing. 
Perhaps he has found himfelf often millakr.n in matteis 
of whicb he thought himfelf well aflurcd in iiis ycorgi-r 
days, and therefore he is afraid to give afli;nE to any 
thing again. He fees fo much ihtw of tcafon for cvcrr 
Opinion, and io many obji:c\ions alio ariiiitg agai' .t 
evtry do<^rine, that he is ready to throw off tiic bciicf 
of every thing : He renounces at once the purfuit of 
truth, and contents tiimlelf to fay. There is tioiliing 
certain. It is well, if through the influence of fuch -a 
temper, he docs not call away his rcligiun as wdl as his 
philolopby, and abandon himfelf to a propbane courl'e 
of life, rcg.irdlefs of hell and heaven. 

Both thefe prcjudiceslaft mentioned, though they arc 
fo oppolite to each other, yet tlicy arife from the fame 
fpring, and that is, impatience of Itudy, and want of 
diligent aitentlon in the fearch of truth. The dogma- 
tilt is in lialtc to believe fomcthing ; he cannot keep 
himfelf long enough in fufpenfe, till fume bright atiii 
convincing evidence appeir on one fide, but ilitows 
himfelf cilually into the Icntimems of one party or a- 
tioiher, and then he will hear no argument to the con- 
trary. The fteptic will not take pains to fearch things 
to the bottom, but when he fees difficulties on both 
fid.'S, refolves to believe neither of them. Humility ot 
loui, patience iii lludy, diligence in inquiry, with an 
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honeft zeal for *truth, would go a great way' towards 
the cure of both thcfe follies. ' ■ • 

(3.) Another fort of temper that b very injurious to 
a right judgment of things, is an inconfiftent fickle, 
changeable fpirit, and a very uneven temper of mind. 
When fuch perfons are in one humour, they pafe a 
judgment of things agreeable to it : when their humour 
changes, they reverfe their firft j udgment, and embrace 
a new opinion. They have no fteadinefs of foul : they 
want firmnefs of mind, fufficient to eflablifli themfeJves 
ill any truth, and are ready to change it for the next al- 
luring falfehood that is agreeable to their change of 
humour: This ficklencfs is fometimes io mingled with 
their very conlUtution by nature, or by diftemper of 
body, that a cloudy day, and a lowring flcy fhall ltrong« 
ly incline them to form an opinion both of themfeives^ 
and of perfons and things round about them, quite dif* 
f erent from what they believe when the fun fbincSf and 
the heavens are ferene. 

This fort of people ought to judge of things and per- 
fons in their molt fedate, peaceful, andcompofed hours 
of life, and referve thefe judgments for their conduft at 
more unhappy feafons. 

(4.) Some perfons have a violent and turgid manner 
both of talking and thinking ; whatfoever they judge 
of, it is always with a tincture of this vanity. They 
are always ino tremes, and pronounceconccrning every 
thing in the furperlative. If they think a man to be 
learned, h^ is the chief fcholar of the age : If another 
has low parts, he is the greateft blockhead in nature r 
If they approve any book on divine fubjecfts, it is the 
beft book m the world next to the bible i if they fpeak 
ct a ftorm of rain or hail, it is the molt terrible (torra 
that fell fince the creation : And a cold winter day is 
the coldeit that ever was knowii. 

But the men of this fwelling language ought to 
remember, that nature has ten thoufand moderate 
things in it, and does not always deal in extremes as 
niicy do. 

(5.) I tliink it may be called another fort of prejudi- 
ces derived from humour, when fome men be' e a 
doctrine merely becaufc it is ancient^ and has beea 
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long believed j others fo font! of novelty, tliat nothing 
prevails upon thetr aflcnt To much as new thou^hls and 
new notions. Again, there nie fomc who fet a 
high efteem upon every thing that is fereign and far- 
fetched ; therefore China pictures are admired, liow 
aukward fo ever : Others vaiUc things the more for be- 
inj; of OUT own native growth, invention or manufac- 
ture,, and ihefc as much defpifc foreign ihinf^s. 

Some men of lettcr«<tnd theology will not believe a 
piopofition even conccrtiing a fublimc fubjeft, till every 
thing myfterious, deep and diflicult is cut off from it,, 
though the fcriplurc aflcrts it ever fo plainly, others 
are fo fond of a myltcry and things ineompreheiifible,. 
that they wosld force believe the doArine of the 
Trinity, if it could be explained ; they incline to that 
fiioliih rant of one of the ancients, credo qi/ai iinf^iiJe 
cji : I believe it becaufe it is impoffible. 

To cute tliefe miflakes remember that neither anti- 
que nor novel, foreign nor native, myfterinus nor plain,, 
are certain characters either of truth or falfchood. 

I might mention various other humours of men that 
excite ill them various prejudices, and lead them into 
raih and miUaken judgments : but tbefe are fulHcient 
for a fiiecimcn. 

II. 'i'hcre are feveral other weakneffcs which belong 
to human nature, whereby we arc led into roiftakes, anil 
indeed are rendered almoft incapable of pafTing a folid 
judgment in matteis of great depth and diiliculty. 
Some have a native obl'curity of perception, (or Ihall I. 
call it a want of natural fagacity ?) whereby they are 
hindered from attaining clear and diltin£t ideas. Their 
thoughts always feem to have fooiething confufcd and 
cloudy in them, and therefore they judge in the dark. 
Some have a defeft in memory, and then they are not 
capable of comparing their prefent ideas with a great 
variety of oihets, in order to fecure themfelves froai 
inconliltency in judgment. Others may have a memo- 
ry large enough, yet they are fuhje£l to the lame er- 
rors from a nanownefs of foul, and fuch a fixation and 
confinementof thought to aiew objeds, that iheyfcarce 
t»hi\\tiia a furvey (» things wide enough to judge wife- 
Q-3 
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ly and iR^lI, and to feeure themfelm mm all ii 
iiitenciea. 

Though thefe atenatiiral defefks and weaknefle^ yH 
they may in fome meafare be relieved by labouvdii^ 
gence, and a due attentiof^ to proper rulct^ 

But among all the caufes of faUe jadgment whiA 
are within ourfelyes, I ought by no means to leave oai 
that uniyerfat and original fpringjof error, whick we an 
informed of by the word of #dd, and that ia» die fia 
and defection of our firft parents, whereby aN ow beft 
natural powers^ both of mind and body are impaitedjand 
rendered very much inferbr to what they were in a 
ftate of innocence. Our underftanding is darkened aim 
memory conira^ed, our corrupt humours andfaflona 
are grown predominant, our reafon enfeeblcdj 
«u$ diforder^ attend our conftitution and animall 
whereby the mind is firangely impofed opan iii%ia 
judgment of things. Nor is there any perfeA lelief t» 
be expeded on earth. There is no hope of ever n^ 
covering from thefe maladies, but by a fincere retara 
to God in the ways of his own appointment, whereby 
we (hall be kept fafe from all dangerous and pernicioat 
errors in matters of religion \. and thpugh imperfe^tiona 
and miftakes will han^^ about us in this- prel'em life, a^ 
the e£Ee£ls of our original apoitacy from God, yet we 
hope for a full deliverance from them when wc arrive 
at heaven* 




SECT. IV. 



Prtfudices arijmgjrm other perfatu 

WERE it not for the ^^ngs of prejudice that 
are lurking in ourfelves, we Ihould not be fub* 
je6l to fo many miftakes from the influence of others : 
But fin e our nature is fo fufceptive of errors on all 
fides, it is fit we fhould have hints and notice given us» 

how far other pcrfons may have power over us^ and be« 
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come the caufes ofour faire judgments. This might-all 
be call into one heap, for, they are all near a-kin, and 
mingle with each other; buc fur diftindtion fake let 
them be called the prejudices of education, of cultom> 
of authority, and I'uch as aiife from the manner of pro- 
pofal. 

t. Thofe with whom our education, is cntriilled ma]p 
lay thefird foundation of many miltakes in our younger 
years. How many fooleries and crrorsare inliilled into 
us by our nurfes, our tellow-childien, by lervsnis, ot 
unlkillul teachers, which are not only maintained 
through the fullowing part of our life, but romciimes 
have a very unhappy influence upon ua 1 We are 
taught ihat .there are goblings and bugbears in the 
stark V our young minds are ciowded with the tcriible 
ideas of gholls appearing upon eveiy occafion, or with 
the pleaf^ntcr talct>af fairies dancing at midnight. W« 
learn to prophely betimes, forcttt futurities by good 
or evil omens, and 10 prcfage approaching death in a 
family by ravens and liitle worms, which we thertrl'orc 
GdJI a dcaih-watch. We are taught to know bcfore- 
tand, for a twelvc-Rionih together, which days of the 
week will be fair or foul, wnich will be lucky or un- 
lucky i noT is there any thing fo lilly, but may be im- 
pol'edupon our under Handings in that early part of life ; 
and thefe riuiculous itorieg abide with us too lojig, and 
loo far influence the weaker part of mankind. 

We chufc our particular feft and party in the civil, 
the religious and the learned life, by the influence of 
education. In the colleges of learning, fome are for the 
nominals, and fome for the realifls, in the fcience of 
metaphyfics, becatife their tutors were devoted to thefe 
parties. The old philofophy and the new have gained 
thoufands of partizans the fame way : and every religion 
has its infant votaries, who arc born, live and die in the 
fame faiih, without exaniination of any article. The 
Turks arc taught early Co believe in Mahomet ; the 
Jews in MofcB ; the Heathens worfhip a multitude of 
Gods under the force (rf their education. And it 
would be wcU if iheic vere not millions of cbrilliant 
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who have little more to by far their teltgton^ tban itqt 
they were btirn and bred up in it. The gioMell ftak 
of the Chriftian world can Hardly give any tcafon wjif 
they believe the biyc to be the word o£ God* but h**- 
cauiethey have alway& believed ic, and they wen tsngln 
fo from tb^ir infancy. As Jews and iTurks, an^ 
AmcTtcan Ui^.ithcns believe the mult mondrous and in* 
credible ftohci, bcc%u6£ tiiey have been trained vp » 
nongft then, as anicUs of iaith ; fo the Papiflw. befaew 
their tranfubllantiation, and make no difficulty of afibu^ 
ing to inpoIBfailitiea, linca it is the current doAnoc ei 
their catecbifaii. By the fame means the fcveral St€kt 
and parties in Chrillianicy believe all the ftraiaed 



pretations ^fctipture b; which they have besntau^t 
la fupport dtcir own tenents : They find noMw. ^&s 
cult in all the abfurd glolles and far-fetched MIM dur 



lo fupport dtcir own tenents : They find norii 
cult in all the abfurd glolles and far-fetched ■ 
arc rotnetimec put upon the words of the facied « 
becaud their cars have been always accuHomed to tfaeft 
glofl'cs r and therefore they fet fo fmooth and eafy upon 
their undeiftandings, tliat they know not how, to admit 
the moft nauuaL and eafy interpretation in oppofition 
to them. 

In the lame manner we are nurfed up in many fillip 
and grofs millakcs about domeftic affairs, at well as in. 
matters of political concernment. It is upon the fame 
ground that children arc trained up to be Whigs an4> 
Tories betimes ; and every one learns the ditlinguiOt. 
ing terms of hi»awn party, as the papiDs learn to fayt 
thcii praycrsialdtini.withoutany. meaning, reafon, OS. 
devotion. 

This fort of prejtidicc rouft be curedby calling all: 
the pcincipin of our young, years to the bar of mature 
reafon, that we may judge of the thin^ of nature and. 
l>olitical afiEJirs by julter ralea of philniophy and obfer- 
ration : And even the matters of religion muft bs iii» 
quired into by reafbn and confcicnce, and when there 
have led us to believe Ccripture to be the word of God, 
then that becomes our fovcreign guide, and reafon and 
confoieoce muft fubmit to receive ita^li&ates. 

U. The neat prejadioc which 1 (hall mention is^ 
ikatwbich.arifcsfrofn tbecuttomor falhion of thofigr- 
amonglt whom we live. Suppofe we have ficed qui- 
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fclves from the younger prejudices of our education^ 
yet we are in danger of having our minds turned afide 
from truth by the influence ot a general cullom. 

Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and 
forms of falutation are influenced much more by cu- 
flom, than by the eye, the ear or the tafte. Cuitom 
prevails over fenfe itfclf, and therefore no wonder if it 
prevail over reafon too. What is it but cuitom that 
renders many of tlie mixtures of food and fauces ele- 
]^ant in Brit^iin, which would be aukward and naule« 
ous in China, and indeed were naufeous to us when 
wc firlt taited them ? What but cuftom could make 
thofe falutations polite in Mufcovy, which are ridicu- 
lous in France and England ? We call all ourfclves in- 
deed the politer nations, but it is we who judge this 
of ourfelvcs ; and tlut fancied politenefs is oftentimes 
more owing to cullom than reafon. Why arc the 
forms of our prefent garments counted beautiful, and 
thofe fafhions of our anceilors the matter of fcof^' and 
contempt, which in their day were all decent and gen- 
teel ? It is cuitom that forms our opinion of drefs, and 
reconciles us by degrees to thofe habits which at firit 
feemed very odd and monflrous. It muft be granted 
there are fome garments and habits which have a na- 
tural congvuity or incongruity, modefty or immodefty^ 
decency or indecency, gaudery or gravity \ though for 
the mod part there is but little reafon in thefe affairs : 
But what little there is of reafon and natural decency, 
cuftom triumphs over it all. It is almoft impofTible to 
perfuade a gay lady that any thing can be decent that 
is out of falhion : And it were well if faihion (Iretch- 
cd its powers no further than the buiinefs of drapery 
and the fair fex. 

The methods of our education are governed by cu- 
ftom. It is cuftom and not reafon that fends every 
boy to learn the Roman poets, and begin a little ac- 
quaintance with Greek, before he is bound an appren- 
tice to a foap-boilcr or leather-feller. It is cuilora 
alone that teaches us Latin by the rules of a L.uiii 
pram mar ; a tedious and abfurd method ! and what 
IS it but cuitom that has for palt centuries, conlincd 
the brightcLt genuiufes even of the high rank in th$ 
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female world to the oxij bufio'eCi of the needle, ^^tdl 
feciuded them moft unroercifikily from the pleafares tf 
knowledge, and the divifie improvements of feafim7 
But we oeffin to break all thefe chains, and reafon be* 
gins to didVate the education of youth. May the gio^i^ 
ing age be learned and wife I * 

It is by the prejudice arifing from oaf own coftom^ 
that we judge of all other civil and religious fbrmi 
and pra^iccs. The rites and ceremonies, of war and 
peace in other nations, the forms of weddings and fu^ 
nerals, the feteral ranks of magiftracy, the trades, and 
employments of both feies, the public and thp dome- 
ftic affairs' of life, and almoft erery thing of fweigii 
euitoms, is judged irregular. It is all imagined to he 
onreafonable or unnatural, by thofe whorkve no 
other rale to judge of nature and reafon> but Ac cn^ 
ftoms of their owir country, or the Kttle town wheie 
they dwell. CoftonI is called a fecond natorei but we 
often miftahe it for nature itfelf. 

Befides all this, there is a fafhtoa in opinions, therd 

is a fafliion in writing and printing, in ityle and lani 

guage. In our day it is the rogue of the nation, thae 

parliaments may fettle the fucceflion of the crown, and 

that a people can make a king ; in the lait age this was 

a doctrine a«kin to treafon. Citations from the Latin 

poets were ati embelliihment of ftyle in the laft cen^ 

tury, and whole pages in that day were covered witH 

them ) it is now forbidden by cuitoni and expofcd by 

the name of pedantry ; whereas in truth both thefe 

are extremes. Sometimes our printed hooks fhall 

abound in capitals and fometimcs rejeft thiem alK 

Now we deal much in eflays, and molt unreafonably* 

defpife fyitematic learning, whereas our fathers had a 

juit value for regularity and fyftems) then folio's and 

quarto's were the fafliionable fixes, as volumes in o6^a- 

vo are now. We arc ever ready torun into extremes, 

and yet cuftom itill perfuades us that reafon and na» 

ture are on our fide. 

This bufinefs of the fafhions has a moft powerful 
influence on our judgments ; for it employs thofe two 
ftroug engines of fear and ihame to operate upon our 
ttudcritandings with unhappy iacceU. We are afhanu 
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cd to believe or profefs an unfaQiionable opinion in 
philofephy, and a cowardly fpul dares not fo much as 
indulge a thought contrary to the cftabHfhed or fa- 
(hionable faith, nor aft in oppofition t© cuftom, though 
it be according to the diftates of reafon. 

I confefs, there is a refpccl due to mankind, which 
fhould incline even the wifeft of men to follow the in- 
nocent culloms of their country in outward pra6lice$ 
of the civil life, and in fome meafure to fubmit to 
faftiion in all indifferent affairs, where reafon and fcrip- 
ture make no remonftrances againft it. But the judg- 
ments of the mind ought to be for ever free, and not 
biailed by the cuftoms and fafhions of any age or na- 
tion whatfoever. 

To deliver our underftandings from this danger and 
flavery, we (hould confider thcfc three things : 

1 . That the greateft part of the civil cuiioms of any 
particular nation or age fpring from humour rather 
than reafon. Sometimes the humour of the prince 
prevails, and fometimes the humour of the people. It 
is either the great or the many who dictate the faihion, 
and thefe have not always the higheft leafon on their 
fide. 

2. Confider alfo, that the cuftoms of the fame na- 
tion in different ages, the cudoms of different nations 
in the fame age, and the cuftoms of different towns and 
villages in the fame nation, are very various, and con- 
trary to each other. The faftiionable learning, language, 
fentiments and rules of politenefs differ greatly in dif- 
ferent countries and ages of mankind ; but tru:h and 
reafon are of a more uniform and (leady nature, and 
do not change with the faftiion. Upon this account, 
to cure the prepoffcffions which arife from cudom, it 
is of excellent ufe to travel, and fee the cuftoms of va- 
rious countries, and to read the travels of other men, 
and the hiflory of paft ages, that every thing may not 
feem ftrange and uncouth, which is not practifed with* 
in the limits of our own parifti, or in the narrow fpace 
of our own life time. 

3. Confider yet again, how often we ourfelves have 
clianged our own opinions concerning the decency, 
propriety, or congruity of feveral modes or prafticcs 
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in the irorld, efpectillr if ve ha*c find tv die sgc of 
thirty or foTtf. Cuftom'or falhion, vrea in. aO - nt 
chan^, has been ready to have iotae dtgne of >fceD> 
dcncy over our tindefltan4inge, and iritat *t one tuac 
feemcd decent appc/ar; obfoicte and difagreeable afioM 
wards, when the falhion changes, hit us leaVn ttumb 
fore to abltrafl aa much as poffibte frem cnftom mil 
' falhion, wlien we would pais a judgment oonccridig 
the real value and intrinlic nature of thingt. 

III. 7%« authmty tfwn it tbeffrimg tfimnitt wmA 
»f prtjudkei. 

Among thefe the authority of our forefathers wmL 
ancient authors is molt remarkable. We payde^rctice 
lo the opinions of others, merely becaufe they liic^ a 
thoufand years before us ; and even the trifles and'im- 
pertinencies that have a mark of antiquity upon them 
are reverenced for this rcafon, becaufe they came from 
the ancients. It is granted, that the ancients had many 
wife and great men among them, and fome c^ their 
writings, which time hath delivered down to us, ar« iri^ 
ly valuable : but thofe writers lived rather in the i» 
fant Hate of the world ; and the philnfopherg, as wcB 
as the polite authors of our age, are prcpcrly the el- 
ders, who have feen' the miflakes of the younger aps 
of mankind, and cotrefted them by obfcrvation and 
experience. 

Some borrow ail their religion from the fathers of 
the Chriflian church, or from their fynods or councils \ 
but he, that will read Monlicur Daille on the «fe of 
the fatherst will find many reafons why they are by 
no means fit to didlate our faith, fincc we have the 
gofpcl of Chrill, and the writings of the apofUc* and 
prophets in our own hands. 

Some perfons believe every thing that rtieir kindreds, 
their parents, and their tutors believe. The veneration 
Slid the love which they have for their ancellors in- 
cliiie them to fwallow down all their opinions at once, 
without examining what truth or falfehood there is in 
them. Men take up their principles by inhcTitance* 
and defend them ai they would their eftates, becaufe 
they are bom lictrs to tbem. I freely giant, that p*- 
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rents are appointed by God and nature to teach us all 
the fentiments and pra£tices of our younger yearj ; 
and happy are thofe whofe parents lead them into the 
paths of wifdom and truth ! I grant farther, that when 
perfons come to years of difcretion, and judge for them- 
felvesy they ought to examine the opinions of their pa- 
rents with the greateft modefly, and with an humble 
<leference to their fuperior charaGer ; they ought, in 
matters pcrfcSly dubious, to give the preference to 
their parent's advice, and always to pay them the fir(t 
refpeft, nor ever depart from their opinions and prac- 
tice, till reafon and confcience make it neceilary. I3ut 
after all, it is poi&ble that parents may be mi (taken, 
and therefore reafon and fcripture ought to be our 
£iial rules of determination in matters that relate to thia 
world, and that which is to come. 

Sometimes a favourite author, or a writer of great 
name, drags a thoufand followers after him into his 
own midakes, merely by the authority of his name and 
chara^er. The fentiments of Ariitotle were imbibed 
and maintained by all the fchools m Europe for feveral 
centuries *, and a citation from his writings was thought 
a fuiBcient proof of any propofition. The great Def^- 
cartes had alfo too many implicit believers in the la(t 
2(ge, though he himfelf, in his philofophy, difciaims all 
fuch influence over the minds of his readers. Calvin 
and Luther, in the days of reformation from popery, 
were learned and pious men, and there have been a fuc- 
ceflion of their difciples even to this day, who pay too 
much reverence to the words of their njafter^. There 
are others who renounce their authority, but give them- 
felves up in too ftrvile a manner to the opinion and 
authority of other mailers, and follow as bad or worfe 
guides in religion. 

If only learned, and wife, and good men had in- 
fluence on the fentimejits of others, it would be at lead 
a more excufable fort of prejudice, and there would be 
fome colour and ihadow of reafon for it -j but that 
riches, honours, and outward fplendor fhould fet up 
perfons for dictators to all the reit of mankind ; this is 
a mofl (hameful invafion of the right of our underdand- 
iogs on the one band, and as fliameful a ilavery of the 

R 
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ibul on the other. The poor man, or the labourer, too 
often believes fuch a principle in politics^ or in mora- 
lity, and judges concerning the rights of the king 
and the people, juft as his wealthy neighbours do. 
■Half the parifh follows the opinion of the efquire, 
r.nd the tenants ^^i a manor fall into the fentiments of 
their lord, efpecially if he live amonglt them. How 
unreafonable and yet how common is this ! 

As for principle* of religion, we frequently .find how 
they are taken up and forfaken, changed and rcfumcd 
by the influence of princes. In all nations the prieds 
have much power alfo in dilating the religion of the 
people, but the princes didlate to them : And where 
there is a great pomp and grandeur attendine^heprie^- 
hood in any religion whatfoevet, with io much the 
more reverence and ftronger faith do the people beViCNC 
whatever they teach them : yet it is too often evident 
that riches, and dominions, and high tides in church or 
ilate, have no manner of -pretence to truth and cer- 
tainty, wifdom ai^d goodnefsi above .the Teft of mor- 
tals, becaufe thefe fuperiorities in this world are nqt 
always conferred according to merit. 

I confefs, where a man oT wifdom and years, of ob- 
fervation and experience, gives us his opinion and ad^ 
vice in matters of the civil or the n^oral life, reafon telU 
us we (liould pay a great attention to him, it is probable 
he may be in the right. Where a man of longexercifc or 
piety (peaks of pra^^ical religion, there is a due defer- 
ence to be paid to his fentiments : and the fame we 
may fay concerning an ingenious man long verfed iu 
any art or fcience, he may juftly expcdl due regard, 
when he fpeaks of his own affairs and proper bufinefs. 
But in other things each of thefe may be ignorant 
enough, notwithftanding all their piety and years, and 
particular ikill : nor even in their own proper province 
lire they to be believed in every thing without refer ve, 
and without examination. 

To free ourfelves from thefe prejudices, it is fugicient 
to remember, that there is no rank nor charafter a- 
mong mankind, which has any jult pretence to fway 
the judgments of other men by their authority ; for 
there have been performs of the fame rank and charaflcr 
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who have maintained difFi^rent and contrary fentiments: 
but all thefc can never be true, and therefore the mere 
name or reputation that any of them pollefles is not a 
fulficicnt evidence for truth. 

Shall we believe the ancients in philofophy ! But 
feme of the ancients were iloics^ fomc peripatetics, 
fome piacouics, and ibme epicureans, fome cynics, and 
f(ime I'ceptics. Shall we judge of matters of the Chrif- 
tian faith by the fathers or primitive writers for three 
or four hundred years after Chrilt ? But they often 
contradicted one another, and themfelve^ too; and, 
what is worfe, they fometinies contradicted the Icrip- 
ture itfelf. Now among all thefe difl'erent and con- 
trary fentiments in philofophy and religion, which of 
the ancients mull we believe, for we cannot believe 
them all ? 

Again ; to believe all things as our predect flbrs did, 
is the ready way to keep mankind in an everlatting Hate 
of infancy, and to lay an eternal bar againlt all the 
improvement's of our reafon and our happiiiefs. Had 
the prefent age of philofophers fatisficd themfclves with 
the fubilantial forms and occult qualities of Arilictle, 
with the folid fphercs, eccentrics, and epicyles of 
Prolomy, and the ancieikt altronomers^ thcrj the great 
lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Difcartcs, with the greater 
Sirliaac Newton, Mr Lockie, and Mr Boyle, had rifcii 
in our world in vain. We muft have blundered on 
iVill in fucceflive generations amongft abfurditics and 
tlrick darknefs, and a hundred ufcful inventions for the 
happinefs of human life had never been known. 

Thus it is in matters of philofophy; and fcience. 
But, you will fay, Ihall not our own anceftors deter- 
mine our judgments in matters of civit or religious con- 
cernment ? If they muft, then the child of a Heathen 
mull believe that heathcnifm is true ; the fon of a Papiit 
muit believe all the abfurdities of popery ; the polte- 
ri;y of the Jews and Socinians mult for ever be Soci- 
niansand Jews ; and a man whofe father was of repub- 
lican principles muft make a fucceilion of republicans 
in his family to the end of the world. If we ought 
always to believe whatfoever our parents, or our prielts, 
«E our pjinces believe, the inKAb\t.;siv\.^ qV QXvxwLd. ^n^'^j^x 
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to worfliip their own idols, and the faTages of Africa 
ought to believe all the nonfenfe, and pra£li£e the ido- 
latry of their Negro fathers and kings. The Britifh 
nation, when it was heathen, could never have become 
Chriilian : and when it was a flave to Rome^ it could 
never have been reformed. 

Bcfides, let us confider that the great God, our com- 
mon maker, has never given one man's underftanding 
A legal and rightful fovereignty to determine truths 
for others, at lead after they are paft the ftate of child- 
hood or minority. No fingle perfon, how learned and 
wife, and great foever, or whatfoever natural, or civil, 
or eccleiiaftical relation he may have to us, can cJaim 
this dominion over our faith. St Paul the apo/lie, ia 
his private capacity, would not do it \ nof hath an in- 
fpired man any fuch authority, until he makes bis di- 
vine commiflion appear. Our faviour himfelf tells the 
Jews, that if he had not done fuch wondrous works a- 
mong them, they had not finned in difbclieving his 
dodrines, and refufin? him for the Mefliah. No biihop 
or prefbyter, no fynod or council, no church or aifeml^i 
]y of men, (fmce the days of infpiration) hath power 
derived to them from God to make creeds or articles 
of faith for us, and impofe them upon our underlland- 
ings. We muil all a£k according to the belt of our own 
light, and the judgment of our own confciences, ufing 
the bed advantages which providence hath given us^ 
with an honell and impartial diligence to inquire and 
icarch out the truth : for every one of us muft give an 
account of himfelf to God. To believe as the church, 
or the court believes, is but a forry and a dangerous 
faith ; this principle would make more Heathens than 
Chriliians, and more Papids than Proteitants ', and per- 
haps lead more fouls to Hell than to Heaven ; for our 
Saviour himfelf has plainly told us, that if the blind 
will be led by the blind, they mull both fall into the 
oitcli. 

Though there be fo much danger of error arifing 
from the three prejudices lall mentioned, yet before! 
(iuniifs this head, 1 think it proper to take notice, that 
*is education, cuflom and authority, are no fure evi- 
ucnces of truth, fo neither arc they certain marks of 
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falfchoad 5 for reafnn and fcHpture mayjcrfn to dilate 
the fame tilings which our parents, our iiurfcs, our tu- 
tors, our frieiiils. and our country believe and pTofefs. 
Yet there appears fometimes in our age a pride and 
pL'tul.mcy in youth, zejlous to caft ofFthc fentiments 
iif their fathers and teachers, on puritofe to (hew that 
they csrry none of the prejudices of education and 
authoriiy about them. 'ITicy indulge all manner of 
licentious opinions and practices, from a vain pretence 
of aflerring their liberty. J3ut aUs ! this is but chang- 
ing fincpttjudice fornnotlier; and fometimes it happens 
by this means, that they make a facrlfice both of truth 
and rirtuB to the viie prejudices of their pride and fcii- 

IV. There is another tribe of prejudices which arc 
near a-kia .to thofe of authority, and that is, when we 
receive a dottrine becaufe of the manner in which it is 
propofcd to us by others. I have already mentioned 
tlie powerful influence that oratory and fine words have 
to iniinuate a falfe opinion, and fometimes truth is re- 
ful'ed, and fu/Fcts contempt in the lips ofii wile man, 
for want of the charms of language: But there are 
fevcral other manners of propofaU whereby miftaken 
fentiments are powerfully conveyed into the mind. 

•Some perfons are ealiiy perfuaded to believe wiint a- 
nother dictates with a pofitive air and a great degree of 
alTurance : they feel the overbearing force of a confident 
dictator, efpecially if he be of a fuperioi rank or charac- - 
ter to ihemfelves. 

Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any doc- 
trine, when he th;it propofes it pot& on all the airs of. 
piety, and makes (oiemn appeals to heaven, and pro- 
teltations of the truth of it -. the pious mind of a weaker 
chrillian is ready to receive any thing that is pronoun- 
ced with fucb an awfuL folemnity. 

It is a prejudice near a-kin to this, when a humble 
foul is frighted into any particularfentimenis of religion, 
becaufe a man of great name or character pronounces 
hcrefy upon the contrary fentiments, ca^s the difbe- 
lievcr out of the church, and forbids him the gates of 
heaven. 

Others arc allured iDto^TtxcuUi ocmoTAVi ^£,t.-«\<A 
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pruAi res on the underftanding ; Not only the foft tem-l 
peri oFmankind^ but even hardj and rugged folds are I 
fometimes led away captives to error by tjiefoft aitt of I 
addrefs, and the fweet and .engaging methods of per- 1 
fuafion and kindnefs. 

I grants where natural and revealed religion plunlv 
dl£tate to us the infinite and everlalling importance « 
any facred do£lrine» it cannot be improper to ufe any of 
thefe methods, to perfuade men to receive and obey the 
truth, after we have given fufficient reafon and arg^u^ ' 
mcnt to convince their underilandings. Yet all thefe 
mcthodsy confidered in themfelves, have been often ufed 
to convey falfehood into the foul, as well aa truth ; and 
if we build our faith merely upon thefe fonndatum^ 
without regard to.the evidence of truth and die ftiength 
of argument, our belief is but the tStCt of prejuficer 
For neither die pofitive, the awful or folemn, the tern* 
ble or the identic methods of addrefs cancy any ccrtabi 
evidence with them that truth lies on that fide» 

There is another manner- of propofing our own o^ 
pinion, or rather oppofing the opinions of others, which 
demands mention nere, and that is, when perfons nrake 
a jed fervc inilead of an argument ; when they refute 
what they call an error by a turn of wit, and anfwer 
every objeftion againft their own fentiments, by caiiing 
a fneer upon the objeflor. Thefe fcoffers practifc with 
fuccefs upon weak and cowardly fpirits : Such as have 
not been well eftabliihed in religion or morality have 
been laughed out of the bed principles by a confident 
buffoon : they have yielded up their opinions to a witty 
banter, and fold their faith and religion for a jeft. 

There is no way to cure thefe evils in fuch a dege« 
nerate world as we live in, but by learning to diftin- 
guifli well between the fubilance of any dodkrine, and 
the manner of addrefs either in propofing, attacking, 
or defending it ; and then by fetting a juit and fevere 
guard of reafon and confcience over all the exercifca 
of theii judgment, refolving to yield to nothing but the 
convincing evidence of truth religioufly obeying the 
light of reafon in matters of pure reafon, and the die* 
tates of revelation in things that relate to our faith. 

Thus wc have taken a oricf furvey of fome of the 
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infinite varieties of prejudices that attend mankind on 
every fide in the prefent (late, and the dangers of er- 
ror or of rafli judgment we are perpetually cxpofed to 
in this life : This chapter (hall conclude with one re- 
mark, and one piece of advice. 

The remark is this. The fame opinion, whether 
falfe or true, may be diftated by many prejudices at 
the fame time ; for as I hinted before, prejudice may 
happen to dilate truth fometimes as well as error. 
But where two or more prejudices eppofe one another, 
as it often happens, the ftronger prevails and gains the 
aflent : Yet how feldom does reafon interpofe with 
fufficient power to get the afcendant of them al|, as it 
ought to do ! 

The advice follows, (viz.) Since we find fuch a 
fwarm of prejudices attending us both within and with- 
out j fiHce we feel the weaknefs of our reafon, the 
frailty of our natures, and our infufficiency to guard 
ourfclves from error upon this account, it is not at all 
unbecoming the charadler of a logician or a philofophcr 
(together with the advice already given) to diredl every 
perfon in fearch after truth to make his daily addrefles 
to heaven, and implore the God of truth to lead him 
into all truth, and to afk wifdbm of him who givetli 
liberally to them that a(k it, and upbraideth us not 
with our own follies. 

Such a devout praflicc wiU be an excellent prepara- 
tive for the beft improvement of all the directions and 
rules piopofed in the two following chapters. 



CHAP. IV. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS TQ ASSIST U8 IN JUDGING 

ARIGHT. 

THE chief defign of the art of logic is to aflift ua 
in forming a true judgment of things ; a few 

^iQp^i obfervations for Uiis end have been dropt occa« 
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fiomUy in fome of the forfgping chapters: Yet it 
nectflary to mention them again in this place, that y 
may have a more complete and fimakaneous view 
the general dirtfVionSy which are necefl'.iry in order to] 
judge aright. A nnilcitude of advices may be fr^m^ 
for this purpofe; the chief of them may, for or<ki 
fake, be reduced to the following heads. 

I. Dire£l. Jt^ien we emRder mrfelves as fhihfophtn^\ 



w fear f hers ^fter truths ivejlmild examine all our epiniem 
afre/hy and inquire what was the ground of them^ 'ami^ 
whether onr ajjknt ^uas hiult on juft evidence s . and then 
we (hould caifc off all thofe judgments 'whieh were 
formed heretofore without due examination. A aair^ 
in purfuit of knowledge fliould throw off all thefe ptt^ 
judices which be had imbibed in times paft» and guard . 
againft all the fprings of error mentioned in tkt^re* 
ceding chapter, with the utmoft watchfulnefs for time: 
to come. 

Obferve here, that this rule of cafting away all out * 
former prejudicate opinions and fentiments, is not pro-- 
pofed to any of us to be praclifed at once, coniidered 
as men of bufmefs, or religion, as friends or nexgh-- 
bour^, as fathers or fons, as magiflrates, fubjeefls or' 
Chriftians', but merely aS philofophers and learchera- 
after truth : And though it may be well prefumcd thar 
many of our judgments, both true and falfc, together- 
with the practices built thereon in the natural, the ci« 
vifandthe religious life, were formed without fufll* 
cicnt evidence •, yet an univerfal rejection of all thefc 
might deftroy at once our prcfcnt fcnfc and praftice 
of duty with regard to God, ourfelves, and our fellow. ■ 
creatures. Mankind would be hereby thrown into 
fuch aflate of doubting and indifference, that it would ; 
be too long ere they recovered any principles of virtue 
or religion by a train of reafoning. 

fiefides, the common affairs of human life often de-* 
mand a much fpeedier determination, and we mutt 
many times a£l upon prefent probabilities : The bulk 
of mankind have not time and leifure, and advantages 
fufficient to begin all their knowledge anew, and to 
build up every fingle opinion and pia^ice afrelb upon 
the jufteft grounds of evidence. 
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Yet let it be obferved alfo, that fo far as any perfon 
is capable of forming and corre6ling his notions and 
tuies of conduct in the natural, civil and religious life, 
by the (lri£l rules of logic ; and fo far as he hath time 
and capacity to review his old opinions^ to re-examine 
all thoi'e which are any way doubtful, and to determine 
nothing without juit evidence, he is likely, to become 
fo much the wifer, and the happier man, and (if divine 
grace aiTid him) fo much the better Chriilian. And 
though this cannot be done all at once, yet it may be 
done by the prudent (leps and degrees, till our whole 
fct of opinions and principles be in time corre^ed and 
reformed, or at leaft eftablilhedupon jufter foundations. 

II. Direft. Endeavour that all your ideas of thofe ob^ 



jecl'^y concerning which you pais any judgment y be clear and 

di/Uncty complete^ comprehenftve^ extenjive and orderly^ as 

Jar as you have any occajion to judge concerning them. This 



is the fubitance of the laft chapter of the firil part of 
logic. The rules which direA our conceptions mud 
be reviewed, if we would form our judgments aright. 
But if we will make hade to judge at all adventures, 
while our ideas are dark and conf ufed, and very im- 
perfect, we (hall be in danger of running into many 
midakes. This is like a perfon who would pretend 
to eive the fum total of a large account in arithmetic, 
witnout furveying all the particulars \ ox as a painter, 
who profefles to draw a fair and didinA landfkip 
in the twilight, when he can hardly didinguidi a houle 
from a tree. 

Objerve here, that this direction does not require us 
to ^ain clear, didin£t, complete ideas of things in alt 
their parts, powers, and qualities in an abfolute fenfe, 
for this belongs to God alone, and is impoflible for us 
to attain : But it is ezpreflTed in a relative or limited 
fenfe \ that is, our ideas fliould be clear, didin^, and 
comprehenfive, isfc. at lead fo far as we have occalion 
at that time to judge concerning them. We may form 
many true and certain judgments concerning GoJ, 
angels, animals, men, heaven, hell, Isfc. by thui'e par- 
tial and very imperfeft conceptions of them to which 
we have attained, if we judge no farther concerning 
lliem than our conceptions reach. 
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We may have a clear and diftinft idea of the cxift 
ence of niiip.y tilings in nature, and affirm that they do= 
e\i(l, though our ideas of their intimate eflences ani 
caufes, their relations and manners of aclions are very 
confufed and obfcure. We may judj;e well concern* 
ing feveral properties of any being, though other pro- 
perties are unknown, for perhaps we know not all the 
properties ol any being whatfocver. 

Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abfolute pro- 
perties of an objeci ; and we may judge ^f them v/\A 
certainty, while the relative properties are very obfcun I 
and unknown to us. So we may have a clear and juft I 
idea of the area of a parallelogram, without knowing I 
what a relation it bears to the area of a triang/e or a po- | 
lygion. I may know the length of the diameter of a^ 
circle, Nwichout knowing what proportion it has to the 
circumference. 

There arc other things, whofc external relative pro^ 
pcrtics with rcfpcitl to each other, or whofe relation to 
us we know better than their own inward and abfolute 
properties, or their effcntial diflinguilhing attributes 
We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn uv 
and will evaporate water ; and that water ^411 aHayour 
tliirlt, or quench the fire, though we know not the in* 
ward diilinguifhing particles, or prime efiential proper- 
ties of fire or water. We may know the king, and 
lord Chancellor and affirm many things of them in 
their legal charadlers, though we can have but a cou^ 
fufed idea of their perfons or natural features, if we 
have never feen their faces. So the fcripture has re* 
vealed God himfelf to us, as our creator, preferver, re* 
deemer, and fantlifier and as the objcft of our wof" 
Uiip, in clearer ideas than it has revealed many other 
abltrule queitions which may be raifed about his own di- 
vine e(l«:nce orfubitance, hisimiricnlity or omniprefencc. 

This therefore is the general obfervation in order to 
guide, our judgments, that we fhould not allow ourfelvcs 
to form a judgment concerning things farther than our 
clear and dilUncf^ ideas reach, and then we are not in 
danger of error. 

But there is one confid^rable objeftion againfl this 
rule which is neceid'ary to be aufwered i and ther« ia 
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one juft and reafonable exception, which is as needful 

:to be mentioned. 

The objeftion is this : May we not judge falfely 

-concerning fome total or complete ideas, when we have 
a clear perception only of fome j)arts or properties of 
thf m ? May we not affirm, that all that is in God is 
eternal, or that all his unknown attributes are infinite, 

-though we have fo imperfeft an idea of God, eternity 
and infinity? Again may we not fafely judge of par- 
.ticular objects whofe i<iea is obfcure.by a clear idea of 
the general ? May I not affirm, that every unknown 
fpecies of animals has inward fprings of motion, bc- 

-caufe I have a clear idea that thefe inward fprings be* 
Jong to an animal in general. 

jfnfwer. All thofe fuppofed unknown parts, proper- . 
tics or fpecies, are clearly and diitindly perceived to be 
conned\ed with, or contained in the known parts, pro- 
-perties, or general ideas, which we fuppofc to be clear 
and diftindt as far as we judge of th,em : And as wc 
have no particular idea of thofe unknown divine attri- 
butes, or unknown fpecies of animals j fo there is no- 
thing particular affirmed of them beyond what belongs 
to the general idea of divine attributes or animals, with 
•/which 1 clearly and diilin£Hy perceive them to be coh- 
4ie£i:ed. 

It may -be illustrated in this manner. ISuppofe a longf 
.chain lies before me, whofe n^rest links I fee are iron 
tingSf and 1 fee them fastened to a post near me, but the 
-most distant links lie beyond the reach of my fight, fo 
that I know not whether they are oval or round, 4)rafs 
or iron: Now! may boldly affirm the whole length of 
this chain is fastened to the post, for I have a clear idea 
thatxhe distant links are connedied with the nearest, if 
I can draw the whole chain by one hnk. 

Or thus : If twoknown ideas, A and B -are evidently 
joined or agree, and if C unknown be included in A, 
and alfo-D unknown be included in B, then I may af- 
,firm that C and D are joined afid agree ; for 1 have a 
clear perception of the union of the two known ideas 
A and.B ; and alfo a clear perception of the connection 
ef the unknown ideas with the known. So that clear 
and distind ideas must still abide as a^neral neceflary 
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qualificttion in order to form right jadgments : aJ 
indeed it is upon this foot that all ratiocination iilM 
and the conclufions are thus formed^ which dedaS 
things unknown from things known. I 

Yet it feems to me, that there is one juft limitttaJ 
or exception to this general rule of judgment^ as bd 
on clear and distinA ideas ; and it u this ; ^J 

Excepiion. In matters of mere testimony, whgfM 
human or divine, there is always a ncceiEty of clear inil 
distinA ideas of Uie things which are believed. Thow 
the evidence of propoGtions, which are entirelr fonn^j 
by ourfelves, dejpends on the clearnefs and diftinAoA 
of 'thofe ideas of which they are compofed, and oo 00 
own clear perception of their agreement ordifagrcc' 
ment, yet they ipay juftly aflent to propofitiDiii Sormcd 
by others, when we have neither a very cleat rn a t f t i lioa 
in ourfelves of the two ideas contained in Ihe wosdi, 
nor how they agree or difagree ^ provided always, that 
we have a clear and fufficient evidence of the credibility 
of the perfons who inform us. 

Thus when we read in fcripture the great ddShin^ 
of the deity of Chrilt, and of the union of the diviot 
and human natures in him, of the divine agency of the 
blefled Spirit, that the fon is the brightnefs of dw 
father's glory •, that all things were created by him, anl 
for him, that the fon fhall give up his kingdom -to hti 
father, and that God fhall be all in all, we may f^fely 
believe them : For though our ideas of thefe objedt 
themfelves are not fufficiently clear, diflindl and per* 
feA, for our own minds to form thefe judgments or 
propofitions concerning them, yet we have a clear and 
di(lin£l perception of God's revealing them, or that they 
are contained in fcripture and this is fuflicient evidence 
to determine our aiTent. 

The fame thing holds true in fome meafure, where 
credible human teflimony alTures us of feme propofi- 
tions, while we have no fufficient ideas of the fubjc^ 
and predicate of them to determine our affent. So 
when an honeft and learned mathematician aiTures a 
ploughman that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or that the fquare of a hypothenufe 
of a right angted triangle is equal to the fum of thq , ] 
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iquares of tlic two (ides ; (he ploughmsii, who has but 

: 'confuted ide*8 of tliefc thrngs, nr^y litnily and fnft-ly 
:, tclieve thcfc propofiiions upon tlie fame ground, bc- 
ciufe he has evidence of ilie Ikill and fjittifuliiefi. of 
; his informer • 

' • PethapiCome miiy ohjt^ 4fjiiift ihii rcprcfmtition of thing*, 
. and hy, chat " we cannot properly bt faiil to believe a propolilion any 
hiititr thun ne ourreWct have iilea< under the trrmi : rheretorciFue 
haie no idea onilei the lermf. we believe nuthing l<ut ihr council! ^xu 
of watdi HI toanii : and if we have but oblVure and tnarictjiinte ideAi 
under the cero". then we pMily believe kconmAion of tl:lr.jf, bjJ 
|jarlly k connedlitiii vi Saiiviii ; but that we cannot imiperly belaid lu 
believe the prapoStiuit, fur oui fjilh can never gii beyond uur idi-a:.'* 
Nuw to fi-l this iiiatier in a clear light, I fiippofe that ev.iv prii|H). 
fiion whiili is [n-opofed to my aflcnt, is a fciiteticc made up of :i:riiii 
n-nrh have I'jme idea under them kiiuwo or iinkRUiii'ii id Die. 1 
1 uMefs, if I believe there are no id<>; at all under ihr termi, and 

'■.v^dilik iiifuriniilion fnrai an hunelt aiul Ikilful inacliBinalici:>n, tli4t 
a.i cUipIuis mtuie bylhc Iccliun uf iconcvhe belicvei thi; prat-ufitijii, 
or he believes the fcntence is true, as it ii made up uf ictmi whicii 
hii.inlbta>uiil uiHlcrltaiids, thongh the ideas be iirkiiowii tolnni ; that 
ii, he believes there are fame ideas whirh hii ii^tuioiaiil h]> unJi-r 
thefe wiirdh which are leally cunnctied. A,.d, I ihink this n,ay iul.^v 
tM cJieJ be'iLvin^ the piupofliion, for it isa belief offumrthiiig muff 
than the mere jtiiiiing uf founds; it is a belief of the real ciiniijciiuii 
of fume unknown ideas belijnf;ing tu thiife fuuiHl), and in iIif.s 1i.--iI': a, 
[iiagi may be fud to believe the truth of a propoHtlan wi.ich he doth 
not undcrftand at all. • 

With more rcjfonftill may we be Paid to hclit'c a proportion ol>vs\ 
credible teltimony, if we have fume I'ort uf ideas under the term<, 
Ihuugh they are but partial urintdeonnte, andoblcuri; fat h as, d— 
vine anfwerj were given by Urim and Thuminiro ; for liiice ii is pure- 
ly upon teltimony we believe th: known parts of the iduas fignifitd 
tiy tiiufe word'' lo be conncAcd, u|ion the fame ie»inior,y ue maj slfu 
lieVieve all the unknown parts of the ititas fignifiedby thofe words to 
be conneaed, (viz.) bccaufe our informar.t is knowing and faithful. 
And iu thij f.nfe we may juftly be faid to believe a propofilion of 
fcripluie CiHJielv, which w« underHan.! but very impcrlccUy, bccaufe 
Co.1 who leieals it is knowing and faithful in perfeiftion. 

And inilecd, ui.ltftrhis repTcfciitntioii of the matter be allowed, 
there are but very few propofitioni in the world, even in human 
things, to wdich we can give an entire affeni, or which wt may be 
ixiJ either to kiww, or to lielieve, bccaufe there is fearce anv thine 
on earth of whiih we have an adequate, aral rao,t perfect idea! And 
ii ir evident thai in dnine thipg* there is f< arce any thing which we 
could either know or belirve without thif allouance: for u.owjih tesfun 
aTul revelation join to inform me that God is boU, how ex.ttdlni,-in- 
ad'niuste iK mj ideas of Cod, andofhoWii! Xa.\iiiv'Wv&-ii.v&- 

b 
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nr. Direft. ff'^cn pu Ivtve eilained at clear and eon- 
prthenjive idtiu at ii ii'ecilful, bath of the fuhjeSi and prf£. 

(mtircly alTcnt tn lliii whole propolitian, lince I im T.irc Ihtt cm* 
knovoandnnkiiL'wn ld» (icnilinl liy tlie trrni Cnl i*rt>nnFClcd wilh 
th.r idea of ihc nrm linlinpCs, Iiiraiili! nafiin pinlv iiifgroii ine, bw 
t.r|)p[i3ll7 becau^i; ihediiLne EtitimMif wbich lim cotuieOcd them,« 
cirtaiolj rreHible. 

I mijilil arguf upon this hod petfiip] more forclliljr frnm da 
rioitrine of CoJ'i incomprehcnCblrntfi. If we would believe ^ 
thing hut what vit have iileu of, it would hpimpalGlile for in lo bo- 
lieve thit God » iiicDirf|irchcnfible : for this implies id it ■ belief, fl^t 
there are fume uiiknownidtuhelnneinj;Iutheiiattiie of God. Thei» 
tore ive do botli belicvs and pmfefi lh.it fo^titaing runrcrninj; nm- 
known iileai, when we beliere and piofefi dial Gud ii iaconiprcbcm- 

I perfuade niTri-irtJiat moit rf thefc veij peifor^ mho •WrA »g»m» 
ID]' leprerentslini cf ihii<^ will ;'et rradilj' Lonfffithey ulieTraiJ the 
propofilioni infciiptiire, rather than dechre ihcy do Hot bcIiEwfavr- 
ti\ oflhcm : lhDu;;b they must acknowlcJge that IVveral uf ibem a» 
far abuve ibc'r imilcrMacding, or that tbey have IVatce any idea* of 
the true fcnfe of them. And ihrrerDre, where pTopolitioni derived 
from rrrdible tettitnonjr ate made iip ol dark oi inskli'^uaie ideal, 1 
think it is inurh mure peeper to f^v, we believe them, than that we 
rio not believe tbeni, lett we eul oS'a mutliludeiuf the propoGtiuni of 
the bible frotaonr alTcnt ofl'^ith. 

Yet let it be nlircrreil here, thnt when we believe a projioriiioi 

lie faid to giTe ogertrjl implicit aflent lo the truih of that prnjMiZ 
t:on, ivithout anv panitular kniiwleiige of, or eipliiii aHint to tbr 
I'pc^iiil Irmh cuniiiiifil in Ibat proiiUition : an:I ihii our jmplieii iideM 
i: ol very little uPr. unlef; it be to tenify our belief (if the kiioivjedn 
and vet'icity of himlh.-il informiiK. 

As nur ideal cf a proporilion ire mare or left clear and nJeqgate 
?■; iiell as ju'l and proper, fo we eiplicitly afl'enl mote ur iefs to tht 
jiiirti.'g^ai irtith contained in that piapoGlion. And out lOVnt lirtebr 
liecomn more or lefs ufeJul lor the increafe of our knowledge, or ibc 
d.rtrtion uf otir pr ^aife. 

When divine te>timony plainly propofctio our faith fiifh a prapoS- 
iMn wheTcot' ive hove but obrcurr, douhtlul and in;i<ii'i)tiate idra\ 
\ii- are liound implicitljr to believe Ihe tnnh of it. e K[m(il;d in thoA 
trims, in order to lliew our fubmiflion to God wha rtvta'rd it. ai a 
CiJ of ['"f"!:! kr.ov.ltdsc and wraciiy : but it i' 0"r dn-v tr- uie all 
l-.-.y^r methods to i-htkin a farthfr ^rrl nrili:'' I.tu-M^jt of the 

|..iriic;iiir truth drntaincd in the y-'- ' '-' ' '■' '■ -' ':r-r,i^ 

r in knowlediie di 
fm lliunhl lie en: 

jnglothi'fe WBnIs, and w , 

■.titer, 'Pioiti^i we may lu-lHvethetniin ola propofiticn which i^ 
111 -not uiK'^raijiiJ, »it ne Huwld endcivoui to undcrstaml every atO- 
..'-,: l:. L »,. i^.l^^u* *.. i.,v 1.-..^ * 
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fate of a propofulotty then compare ihofe ideas of the fuhjcB 
and predicate together ivtth the utmofi attention^ and ohfcrve 
hoiv far they agree, atid ivherein they differ : whether tlie 
propofition may be afllrmcd abiolutely or relatively, 
whedfier in whole or in part, whether univerfally or 
particuiariy> and then under what particular limitations. 
Tmrn thefc ideas about in your mind, and take a view 
of them on ail fides, jull as a mafon would do to fee 
whether two hewn itonts exactly fuit each other in 
every part, and arc fit to be joined in crefting a carved 
or fluted pillar. 

Compare the whole fubje£l with the whole predicate 
in their feveral parts : take heed in thrb matter that 
you neither add to nor diminifli the ideas contained in 
the fuhjert or in the predicate ; for fuch an inadver- 
tence or mistake will cxpofe you to great error in judg- 
ment. 

IV. Dire ft ion. Sean h for evidence of truth with dili" 
Ugence and honefly^ and be heartily ready to receive evidence^, 
nvheiher for the agreeinent or dtfagreement of idtas. 

Search with diligence ; fpare no labour in fearchinpf 
for the trutii in due proportion to the importance or 
the propofition. Read the beil authors who have writ 
on that fubjedt \ confuli your wife and learned friends 
in converfation ; and be not unwilling to borrow hints 
toward your improvement from the meaneft perfon, nor 
to receive any glimpfe of light from the moll unlearned. 
Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the 
riches oi the underitanding, as well as in gold or filver. 
l>earch carefully for the evidence of truths and dig for 
wifdom as for hid treafure. 

Search with afieady hcmfly of foul ^ and a fincere im- 
partiality to find the truth. Watch againfl every temij- 
tation that might bribe your judgment, or warp it afule 
from truth. Do not indulge yourfelf to wiih any un- 
examined propofition were true or falfe. A wilh often 
perverts the judgment, and tempts the mind Hrangely 
to believe upon flight evidence whatfoevcr we wilh to 
be true or falfe. 

V. Diretlion. Since the ex^idence of the agreement or dif. 

Mpetment 'of two ideas is the ground of our affent to any 

pn^cfition^ or the grtat criterion of truth s thtrefcre wc 
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fhould fufpend our jadgment, and neither affirm nor- 1 

deny till tliis evidence appear. | 

This direftion is different frcwn the fecond; for 
tVjough the evidence of the agreement or difagreement 
of two ideas moll times depends on the cleamefii voA ' 
diftinftncfs of the ideas themfclves, yet it docs net il* 
ways arife thence. Tellimouy may be a fufficienten- 
ilencc of the agreement or difagreement of two obfaut 
ideas, as we have feen jufl before in the exception under 
the fecond direftion. Therefore, though we arc not un^ 
verfiilly and in all cafes bound to fufpend our judg» 
mcnt, till our ideas of the objefts themfelves arc clear 1 
and ditlinft, Y<^^ ^^ vcxm^ always fufpend our judgment^ 
-SinA with-hold our aflent tOy or denial of any propofi- 
tion,. till fome y\i{\ evidence appear of its truth or falfc 
hooii It is an impatience of doubt and fufpence«^ 
radmefs and precipitance of judgment^ and haftincb^ 
to believe fomething on the one fide or the other, that 
plunges us into many errors. 

This direclion to delay and fufpend otir affimt ia 
more particularly neceffary to be obferved when fuch 
propofitions ofFer themfelves to us as are fupp( *ted by 
education> authority, cultom, inclination, interefl, or 
other powerful prejudices ; for our iudgment is led 
-way rnfenfibly to believe all that they diftate ; ani 
where prejudices and dangers of error are multiplied^ 
we fhould fet the (Iridler guard upon our aiTent. 

Yet Yemerober the caution or limitaticAhere which 
J gave under the firft diredkion (viz.) that this is not 
to be too ftriftly applied to matters of daJJj pradlicCy 
either in human life or religion; but whcivwe conrfi^ 
tier -ourfclves as philofophcrs, or fcarchers. Ufier truth,. 
>ve fhould always with-holdour aflent where there it 
rot juit evidence : And as far and as fall as we can ia 
a due confiftence with our daily neceflary. duties, vrc 
Should alfo reform and ad}u(l all our principles and 
pr.iftices both in religion and the civil life by thefe rules. 

VI. DiTcCk. JVe mujl jtiJgi ^ every propofition by ih^e- 
jfrr^er nnd peculiar meaiuws or meansy nvhereby the ^i;<- 
clrfire of It is to he ohtaimd^ ivbetJxr it befinfcy tofifciouftiefs^ 
i^UclU^encii re<ifcfiy or tejlumny. Ail our fatukieb and 
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powers are to be employed in judging of their proper 
ob}e£ls. 

If we judge of founds, colours, odours, or fapors, the 
fmoothncfs, roughnefs, foftnefs, or hardnefs of bodies,' 
it mult be done by the ufe of our fenfes : but then 
we muft take heed that our fenfes are well difpofed, as 
Hull be fhewn afterwards* • 

And fmce oar fenfes, in their various exercifes are 
in fome cafes liable to be deceived, and more efpecial- 
ly when by our eyes or ears we judge of the figure, 
quantity, diftance, and pofition of objedls that are far 
otF, we ought to call our reafon into the afRftance of 
our fenfes, and correifl the errors of one fcnfe by the- 
help of another. 

It is by the powers of fenfe and rcafon joined toge- 
ther, that we muft judge philofophically of the inward 
nature, the fecrct properties and powers, the caufes 
and etFetls, the relations and proportions of a thoufand 
corporeal objects which furround us on earthy or are 
placed at a diftance in the heavens. If a man on the 
one hand coniineshimfclf only to fenfible experiments,, 
and doTiS not exercife reafon upon them, he may fur- 
prife himfelf and others with ftrange appearances, and 
learn to entertain the world with fights and Iliows, but * 
will never become a philofopher i and on the other 
hand, if a man imprifon himfelf in his clofet, and em- 
ploy the molt exquifite powers of reafon to find out 
the nature oi things in the corporeal world, without 
the ufe of his fenfes, and th\ pradtice of experiments^ 
he will frame to himfelf a fchemc of chimeras inftead 
of true philofophy. Hence came the invention of fub- 
ftantial forms and qualities, of materia prima and priva- 
tion, with all the infignifioant names ufed by the peri- 
patetic writers 5 and it was for want of more experi- 
ments that the great Dcfcartes- failed in feveral parts o£ 
his philofophicai writings. 

Li the abftrafted and fpcculative parts of the mathe- 
matics, which treat of quantity and number, the facul- 
ty of reafon muft be chiefly employed to perceive the 
relation of various quantities, and draw certain and 
ufeful conclufions ; but it wants the afliftance of fenfe 
alfo to be acquainted with lincs^ angles and figure^.. 

• s 3 
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And in praflical muhematies our fenfcs have ftiU gnOH 
«r employment. 

If we wOBltf judge of the pure properties, aod ac^ 
lions of ttie mind, of the nature of fpirits, their vanoot 
perceptioiiG and powersi we" mud not Inquire «f ttnt 
eyes and our earsi nor the ima^s or (liapes laid- op ul 
the hiain, but we mutl have rccoMrfe to our owB con^ 
fcicufnefs of what paflea within our own mind. 

if we are To pafs a judgment upon any thing- Axt 
relati^s to fpitits in a lUte of union with aninial na- 
ture, nnd the mixt properties of fenfation, fancy, ap 
piitc, piHion, pleal'ure and pain, which -arife thence, 
we muil confult our own fmfations, and the other 
powers which we find in ourftlvcs, confidered aa i 
or creatures made up of a mind and an animal {. j 
by joft rcafonings deduce proper confequenceiy and. 
jmprove our knowledge in thefe fubjt-fVs. 

It we have occafion to judge concerning nnatten. 
done in pall ages, or in diftant countries, apd where 
wc ourfelves cannot be prefcnt, ihe powers of fenfc and 
Kafon (for -the moft part) are not fufficient to iiiferm 
us, and wc'miill therefore Jiave recouife to the te/ti. 
uioriy of Others : and thia is either divine or human. 
In inatfers of mere human prudence, we (liall find 
the greaftft adrantage by makin^j wile obfervations on 
our own Gonduft, and the con.luil of others, and » 
furvey of the encnts attending fach conduft. Expe,. 
riencc in this cafe is equal to a natural figacity, or ra, 
tlier fuperior. A lrr;ii ': of obfer/ations and expe- 
riences collcfted by wik men, is of admirable fervice 
here. And perhaps there is nothing in the world of 
thisltind equal to the bcred bocL of Proverbs, even i£ 
we look on it as a mere hanian willing. 

In queftionsof iialursl religion, we inufV exercif* 
the faculty of reafon which Gcd has given us ; and 
fince he has been plcafcd to afford us nis word, w« 
fiiouid confim) and improve or corretl our rcafoninn. 
en tliis fubjea by tlie divine allillance of the bibie. 

In matters-Df revealed religion, that is, Chriltianiiy, 
Judaism, 8cc. which wc could never Iiarc known by 
the hght of nature, the word of God is out only foun^ 
daiioii audcbicl ligU; though here oitr t<afon muk 
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W ufed both to find out (he true mearimg of God in 
his word, and to licrive juft inferences from what God 
has wiiiten, as well as to judge of the credentials 
whereby divine tellimony is diltinguifhed from mere 
human celtimony, or from impofture. 

As divine revelation can never contradift right rea* 
fon, (for they are two great lights given us by our crea- 
tor tor our conducl) fo rcafon ought by no means to 
aOume to itfeif a power to contradict divine revelation. 

Though revelation be not contrary to reafon, yec 
there are four dalles wherein matters of revelation muy 
be faid to raife above, or go beyond our reafon. 

1. When rcvcisiion affertj two things (rf which we 
have clear ideas, to be joined, whofe connection or 
agreement is not difcoverablc by reafon ; as when 
fcripluie informs usi that the dead fhall rile, that the 
•anh fliall be burnt up, and the man Chrift Jefus (hall 
return from heaven, none of thefc things could ever be 
found out or proved by rcafon. 

2. When reve!ati©«i afiirms any propofiiion, while 
reafon has no clear and ditlinft ideas of the fubje£lj 
er of the predicate ■, as God created all things by Jclus 
thrift : by the Urim and Thummim God gave torth 
divint oracles. The predicate of each o£ thefc propofi- 
lions is to us an obfcure idea, for we know not what 
was the peculiar agency of Jefus Ghrift when God the 
father created the world by him ; nor have we any 
«Iear and certain conception what the Urim and Thum- 
mim were, nor how God gave anfwens to his people 
by them. 

3. When revelation, in plain and ei^refs language, 
dci:Ure fome doctrine which our reafon at prcfent 
knows not with evidence and certainty how or in what 
fcnfe to reconcile fome of its own principles ; as, that 
the child Jefus is the mighty God, Ifa. ix. 6. which 
propofition cariieB a feeming oppofition to the unity 
Knd fpirituality of the godhead, which are principles o£ 
Mafon. 

4 When two propoCtions or doftrines are plainly 
alfcrted by divine revelation, which our reafon at pre- 
jEcnt k.-)ows not how or in what fenfc with evidence 
and eetuint; to letoacile with one anodier ; as^ ths. 
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Father is the only true God, John xvii. 3. and yet^' 
Chrift is over all, God bleflcd for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 

Now divine revelation having declared ail thcfe pro- 
pofuions, reafon is bound to receive them, becauTe it 
cannot prove them to be utterly inconfiflent or impcffi- 
ble, though the ideas of them may be obfcure^ though 
wc ourfelves fee not the rational connexion of thenij 
and though we know not certainly how to reconcile 
them. In thefe cafes reafoa muft fubmit to faith : that 
is, we are bound to believe what God aflerts, and wait 
till he ihall clear up that which feems dark and difficulty 
and till the mylteries of faith fliall be farther explained 
to us, cither in this world, or in the world to come,* 
and reafon itfclf di<^ates this fubmiflion. 

VII. Dired^^ It is very ujeful to have fome genera! prin» 
tiplts of truth fettled in the mind^ ivkofe evidence is great 
and obvious, that they may be always ready at hand to ([[f[jl 
us in judging of the great variety of things which occur, 
Thcfe may be called firfl nations, or fundamental prin- 
ciples ; for though many of them are deduced from 
each other> yet mod or all of them may be called prin- 
ciples when compared with a thoufand other judgments 
which we form under the regulation and influence of 
thefe primary propofitions. 

Every ait and fciencc, as well as the affairs of civil 
life and religion, have peculiar principles of this kind 
belongijig to them. There are metaphyfical, phyfical, 
mathematical, political, oeconomical, medicinal, theolo- 
gical, moral, and prudentical principles of judgment. 
It would Se too tedious to give a fpecimen of them alt 
in this place. Tho£e which are moll of univerfal ufe 
to us both as men and as chriliians, may be found iti 
the following chapter among the rules of judgment 
about particular obje<n:s. 

VIII. Di reft. Let the degrees ef your affent to even. 
propofttion bear an exaB proportion to the different degrees nf 
tvidence. Remember this^ is one of the greated princi- 
ples of wifdom that man can arrive at in this worlds 
and the belt human fccurity againft dangerous miftakes 
in fpecnlation or praftice. 

* See fomething more on this fubrjedl, dirc(a. H. prcced. sv.d chap. 
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In the nattire of things, of which our knowledge is 
made up, there is infinite variety in their degrees of 
evidence. And as God hath given oi>r minds a power 
to fufpend their ail'ent till the evidence b€ plain, fo wc 
have a power to receive things which are propofed t^ 
us with a llrongcr or weaker belief, in infinite variety 
of degrees proportionable to their evidence. I be- 
lieve, that the planets are inhabited, and I believe that 
the earth rolls among them yearly round the fun ;. but 
I do not believe both thefe propofitions with an equal 
firninefs of ailent, becaufe the arguments. for the latter 
are drawn from mathematical obfervations •, but the 
arguments for the former are but probable conjectures- 
and moral reafonfngs. Yet neither do 1 believe either 
of thefe propositions fo firmly, as I do that the eartlt 
is about twenty-four thoufand miles round, becaufe the 
mathematical proof of this is much eafier, plainer and 
llronger. And yet farther, when I fay that the earth 
was created by the power of God, I have (till a more 
infallible alTurance of this than of all. the reft, becaufe 
leafon and fcripture join to aflure me of it, 

IX. Dire6l. Keep your mind always epen to receive truth 
■find fiever fet limits to your improvements^ Be always 
ready to hear what may be objJefted even againft your 
favourite opinions, and thofe which have had longeft 
pofleffion of your aflent. And if there fliould be any^ 
new and uncontroulablc evidence brought againft thefe 
old or beloved fentimcnts, do not wink your eyc5 faft 
againft the light, but part with any thing for the fake 
tjf truth : RememberAvhen you overcome an error, you 
gain truth •, the victory is on your -fide, and the advan^- 
tages is all your own, 

1 confefs thofe grand principles of belief and praftice 
U^hich uiiiverfally influence our conduft both with re- 
gard to this life and the life to come, ihoiild be fuppofed 
to be wejl fettled in th« iirft years of our ftudies, fuch 
as, the exiftence and providence of God, the truth of 
'chriftianity, the aiuhority of fcripiture, the general roles 
of morality, &c. We ihauid avoid a light fluttering 
genius, ever ready to change our foundations, and to 
be carried about with every kind of doftrine. To guard 
Ugaiiill which inconvemeniics, we (liould labour witlx 
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earned diHpfcnce and fervent prayer, that our moft fun- 
damental and important points of belief and pxaftice 
may be eftabliftied upon juft grounds of reafon and 
fcripturc when we come to years of difcretion, and ist\ 
to judge for ourfelves in fuch important points. YctI 
fincc it is poflihle that the folly or prejudices of youngcrl 
years may have eltabliflied pcrfons in fame nniftak«r 
fentiments, even in very important matters, wc fhould 
alwayii hold ourfelves ready to receive any new ad van- 
tag?; toward the direction or improvement even of our 
clVabliihcd principles, as weH as opinions of Icfier mo- 
ment. 



CHAP. V. 

SPECIAL. RULES TO DIRECT US IN JUDf NC OF PARTI* 

CULAR OBJECTS^ 

IT would be endlcfs to run through all thofe parti- 
cular obje£ls concerning, which we have occaf^n to 
pafs a judgment at one time or another. Things of 
the moft frequent occurrence, of the wideft extent, and 
of the greatcft importance, are the objefts and exercife 
of fenfe, of reaCon and fpeculation, the matters of mo- 
rality, rtligion, and prudence, of human and divine 
teftimony, together with the effays of reafon if)g 
upon things paft and future. Special rules relating 
to all thefe will be the fub^cd o£ the following 
fe^iions. 



SECT. I. 
jPrinciples and Rules of Judgment coneerning the Objeffs (f 

THOUGH our fenfes are fometimcs liable to be 
deceived, yet when they are rightly difpofcd, and 



\ 
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fitly crcrcifed about their proper objcfti, with the juft 
affiitaiice of reafoii, they give us fufficient evidence of 

trutii. 

This may be proved from an Argument drawn from 
the wirdomi goodnefs, and faithfulnefg of God our 
creator. It was he gave us our ftnfesi and he would 
jiot make us of fuch a conilitulion as to be liable to 
perpetual deception and unavoidable error in uCiu^ thefc 
iiculties of fciife in the beft manner we are capable of, 
about thefc very things which are the proper objcfts 
«f them. 

This may be proved alfo by the ill confequences that 
vould follow from the fuppofition of the contrary. If 
•we could fiave no certainty of the dilates of our I'erfcs, 
Ave could never be fute of any of the common affairs 
and occunencts of life. Men could not tranfacl any 
«f their civil or moral concerns with any certainty or 
juftice : nor indeed could we cat or drink, walk or 
move with fafeiy. Our fenfes direil us in 3II thefe. 
Again, the matters of religion depend in fomc 
meafure upon the certainty of the didlates of fenfe ; 
■for faith comes by liearing ; and it is to our fenfes that 
God :ippt:4ls in working miracles to prove his own 
levelaiion. Now, if when our eyes and ears, and other 
organs of fenfe are rightly difpofcd and txercifed about 
their proper objects, they were always liable to be 
deceived, there could be no knowledge of the gofpel, 
no proof of divine revelation by vifions, voices or 
miracles. 

Our fenfes will difcover tilings near us and round a- 
boul us, which are necclTary fur our prefent ftate, with 
Sufficient exactnels, and thingsdillant alfo, as far ao they 
relate to our neceflary ufe of them. 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the 
vfe of our fenfes in the judgment of all the common 
affairs of life, or even of miraculous and divine opera- 
tions, than the vulgar part of mankind are lufliciently 
acquainted with by nature, and by their own daily ob- 
fervations. 

But if we would exprefs thefe rules in a more exact 
manner, how to judge by the dictates of our fenl'tSj 
Uicy fliould be rcprcfenicd thus ; 
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1. We muft take care that the organs of our fehm 
be rightly difpofed, and not under ihe power of am 
didemper or confiderable decay ; as for inftance, that! 
our eyes are not tinctured witli the jaundice, when wt\ 
would judge of colours, left we pronounce. them all 
yellow : that our hands are not burning in a ferer, flrl 
benumbed withfroit or the palfy, when we would jvif I 
of tl)e heat or coldnefs of any object ; th^ic our palaa I 
be not vitiated by any difeafe, or by fomc otherimpto*] 
per tade, when we would judge of the true taite of any 
lolid or liquid. This direction relates to all oiir fenfc% | 
but the following rules-chicfly refer to our (ight. 

2. We mud obferve whether the object be at a pro- 
per didance, for if it be too near or too far off, our 
eyes will not fufficiently didingulfli many things which 
are properly the objectti of light -, and therefore ^if 
poflible) we mud make nearer approaches to the oljeay 
or remove, farther from it, till wc have obtained that 
due didancc which gives us the cleared perception. 

3. We mud not employ our fight to take a full for- 
vcy at once of objects that are too large for it, but we 
mud view them by parts, and then judge oi the whole i 
Nor mud our lenfcs judge of objects too frnall ; for 
fome things which appear through glafics to be really 
and didinctly exideht, are cither utterly inviliblc, or 
greatly confufed, when we would judge of them by the 
naked eye. 

4. Wc mud place ourfelves in fuch a pofition toward 
the object, or place the object in fuch a pofition toward 
cur eye, as may give us the cleared rtrprcfcntation of ii ; 
for a different pofition greatly alters the appearance of 
the (liape of bodies. And for this reafon we (iiould 
change the pofition botli of the eye and the object in 
fome cafes, that by viewing the object in fever a 1 ap- 
pearances, we may pafs a more complete and certaia 
judgment concerning it. 

5. Wc mud confider what the medium is by which 
objects are reprefented to our fenfes ; wiiether it be 
thinner or thicker •, whether it be air or vapour, or Ma- 
ter, or glafs, (5*^. whether it be duly enlightened or 
dufky ; whether it reflect or refract, or only tranfmit 
the appearance of the object *, and wheilicr it be cino 
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tured with any particular colour ; whether it be moving 
or at red. 

6. "We muft fometitnes ufe other helps to affift our 
fcnfes -, and if we make ufe of glafles, we niuft make 
all juft allowances for the thicknefs or thinnefs of them, 
for the clcarnefs or dulnefs, for the fmoothnefs or 
xoughnefs, for the plainnefs, the convexity or concavity 
of them^ and for the dillance at which thefe glafles arc 
placed from the ey«, or from the object, (or from one 
another, if there be two or more clafles ufed) and all 
this according to the rules of art. The fame fort of 
caution fliould be ufed alfo in mediums which aflift 
the hearing, fuch as fpcaking trumpets, hcaring-trum- 
pets> &c. 

7. If the objetl may be propofed to more fcafes than 
one, let us call in the aOTiftance of fome other fcnfes to 
examine it, and this will increafe the evidence of what 
one fenfe dictates. For example ; our car may affifl our 
eye in judging of the diflance of bodies, which are both 
vifible and fonorous, as an exploded canon, or a cloud 
charged with thunder. Our feeling may affiil our fight 
in judging of the kind, the (hape, Situation, or diftance 
of bodies that are nearer at hand, as whether a garment 
be filk or (luff, &c. So if I both fee, hear, and cm- 
brace my friend, 1 am fure he is prefent. 

8. We fliould alfo make feveral trials, at fome diftant 
times, and in difl^erent circumftances, comparing former 
experiments with later, and our own obfervations with 
thofc of other pcrfons. 

It is by fuch methods as thefe that modern philofo- 
phy has been fo greatly improved by tlie ufe of fcnfiblc 
experiments. 




Principles and Rules of judgment in Matters of Re af on 

and speculation. 

IT is by reafon we judge both in matters of fpecula* 
tion and practice ; there are peculiar rules which re- 
late to things practical, whether they be matters of re- 
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ligion, morality, or prudence, yet many things in thii 
jcclion may be applied to pradlical inquiries andmattenl 
of faith, thoug^h it chiefly relates to knowledge or fpecu-| 
iations of reafon. 

1 . Whatfoevcr clear ideas we can join together with-| 
out inconfiftency, and to be counted poffible, bccao/i: 
almighty power can make whatfoever we can conceive. 

2. From the mere poffibility of a thing we caamot 
infer its ad^ual exiltence : nor from the non-cxiftcnct 
of it can we infer its impoflibility. 

Noie^ The idea of God fcems to claim an exemption 
from this general rule ; for if he be poffible, he certainly 
exills, becaufe the very idea includes eternity, and k 
cnnnot begin to be : if he cxift not, he is impoilible, {« 
the very fame reafon. 

3. Whatfover is evidently contained in the idea of' 
any thing, may be alHrmed of that thing with certain- 
ty. Reafon is contained in the idea of a man ; an(? 
cxitlencc is contained in the idea of God.; and there- 
fore we may affirm God exifls, and man is reafonablc 

4. It is impoifible that the fame thing (hould bc^| 
and not be at the fame time, and in the fame refpeA 
Thence it follows, that two contradidlory ideas cannot! 
be joined in the fame part of the fame fubjeft, at the 
lame lime, and in the fame refpe^s ; or, that two con-| 
tradi£lory propofitions can never be both true. 

5. The more we converfe with any fubjedl in ill I 
various properties, the better knowledge of it we ait 
likely to attain \ and by frequent and repeated inqulTicsl 

/and experiments, reafonings and converfations about it,| 
we confirm our true judgments of that thing, and cor- 
redl our former miilakes. 

6. Yet after our utmoft inquiries, we can never bcl 
riflured by reafon, that we know all the powers and pre 
perties of any finite being. I 

7. If finite beings are not adequately known by US| 
much Icfs the things which are infinite : for it is of thcl 
nature of a finite mind not to be able to comprehccdl 
what is infini 
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8. We mayjudge and argue very juftly and certain*! 
ly concerning infinites, in fome parts of them, or fo fer| 
as our ideas reach, though the infinity of them bat 
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: fomcthing incomprehenfible in it. And this is built 
r on the general rule following, viz. 

9. Whatfocvcr is fufficienily clear and evident ought 
not to be denied, though there are other things bclong- 

r ing to the fame fubje^^, which cannot be comprehended- 
2 I may affirm many things with certainty concerning 
- human fouls, their union with bodies, concerning the 
:: divifibility of matter, and the attributes of God, though 
; many things relating to them are darkncfs to us. 

10. If any opinion propofed has cither no arguments, 
or equal arguments for and againft it, we mult remain 
in perfcdl fufpcnfe about it, till convincing evidence ap- 
pear on one fide. 

1 1. WJicre prefent ncccfiity of aflion does not con- 
{train us to determine, we fliould not immediately yield 
up our aflent to mere probable arguments, without a 
^ *c refcrvc, if we have any reafonablc hope of obtain- 
ing greater light and evidence on one fide or the other: 
for when the balance of the judgment once rellgns its 
equilibrium or neutrality to a mere probable argument, 
it is too ready to fettle itfelf on that fuii*, To that the 
mind will not e.ifily change that judgment, though 
bright and ilrong evidence appear afterwards on the 
other fide. 

12. Of two opinions, if one has unanfwerable diffi- 
culties attending it, we muft not reje^ it immediately, 
till we examine whether the contrary opinion has not 
difficulties as unanfwerable. 

13. If each opinion has objeftions againfl it, which 
we cannot anfwer, or reconcile, we ihould rather em- 
brace that which has the leall difficulties in it, and 
which has the bed arguments to fupport it : and let our 
aflent bear proportion to the fuperior evidence. 

14. If any doctrine hath very ftrong and fufficient 
light and evidence to command our affent, we (liould 
not reject it becaufe there is an objection or two againft 
it, which we are not able to anfwer; for upon this foot 
a common Chfiftian would be baffled out of every arti- 
cle of his faith, and muft renounce even the dictates of 
his reafon and his fcnfes ; and the moit learned man 
perhaps would hold but very few of them faft ; f< r 
I'omc objections which attend the facrcd doctrine of the 
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eternity and the omniprefcnce of God, and the philofo- 
phical doctrines of liglic, atomS) fpace, motion, &c. are 
jjarrlly folvabic to this day. 

15. Where two extremes arc propofcd, either in 
natters of fpeculation or practice, and neither of them 
h .R certain and convincing evidence, it is generally the 
Infclt to take the middle way. Moderation is more 
likely to come near the truth than doubtful extremes. 
This is an excellent rule to judge of the characters and 
value of the grcatcft part of perfons and things ; for 
Tiature feldom deals in fuperlatives. It is a good rule 
alfo by which to form our judgment in many fpecula- 
live controverfifs ; a reconciling medium in fuch cafcS 
does often belt fccure truth as well as peace. 

16. When two different proportions have each a 
very llrong and cogent evidence, and do not plainly ap r' 
pear inconlistent, we may believe both of them, lb' «^^ 
we cannot at prcfcnt fee the way to reconcile tnem. 
lleafon, as well as our own confcioufnefs, aiTures us, 
that the will of man is free, and that multitudes of 
liuman actions are in that reipett coiiringent •, and ytt 
reafo'if and fcripture alfures us, that Cod toreknows 
them afl, and this implies a certain fatality. Now 
though learned men have not to this day hit on any To 
clear and happy method as is (Iciircd to reconcile thefc 
propofitions ^ yet fmce we do not fee a plain inconfift- 
cncy in them, we jultly believe them both, becaufe 
mcir evidence is great. 

17. Let us not therefore too fuddenly determine in 
difBcult matters, that two things arc utterly inconfilt- 
cnt : for there arc many propofitions which may appear 
inconfiltent at firft, and yet afterwards we find iheir 
confiftency, and the way of reconciling them may be 
made plain and eafy : as alfo, there arc other pre pofi- 
tions which may appear confident at fiiil, but after 
due examination we find their inconfiftency. 

1 8. For the fame rcafon we (hould not call thofc 
difficulties utterly infolvabie, or thofe objedtions unan- 
Iwerable, which we arc not prcfenily able to anlwcr : 
time and diligence may give iariher light. 

19. In (hort, if we will fecurc ourfclves from error, 
ve Ihould not be too frequent or haily in aflcriiiig the 
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certain confiftcncy or inconfiflency, the abfolute uni- 
vcrfality,ncceffuy, or impofllbility of things, where there 
is not the brightcft evidence. He is but a young and 
raw philofopher, who, when he fees two particular ideas 
evidently agree, immediately aflerts them to agree uni- 
rerfaHy, to agree neceflarily, and that it is impolTible it 
fhould be otherwifc : or when he fees evidently that 
two particular ideas happen to difagree, he prcfcnily af- 
fcrts their condant and natural inconfiftency, their utter 
impolTibility of agreement, and calls every thing con- 
trary to his opinion abfurdity and nonfenfe. A true 
philofopher will affirm or deny with much caution or 
modedy, unlefs he has thoroughly examined, and found 
the evidence of every part of his aflertion exceeding 
..plam. 
', 7^. Let us have a care of building our affurance of 
axiy* important point of dodlrine upon one fingle argu- 
ment, if there are more to be obtained. We fliould 
not flight and rejecft all other arguments which fupport 
the fame dodlrine, leil if our favourite argument lliould 
be refuted, and fail us we iliould be tempted to aL»r doii 
that important principle of truth. I tliink this was a 
very culpable practice in Defcartes, and feme of his 
f )!lowcrs, who, when he had found out the argument 
for the exigence of God derived from the idea ol a molt 
perfect and felf-exiftent being, he fcemed to dcfpife and 
abandon all other arguments againft atheifm. 

21. If we happen to have our chief arguments for 
any opinion refuted, wc fhould not immediately give 
up the opinion itfelf \ for perhaps it may be a truth Itill^ 
and wc may find it to be jultly fupported by other ar- 
guments, which wc might once think weaker, or per- 
haps by new arguments which we knew not before. 

22. We ought toeltcem that to be fufficient evidence 
of a propofition, where both the kind and the forct; of 
the arguments or proofs arc as great as the nature of the 
thing admits, and as the iiecellity or exigencies of the 
cafe requires. So if we have a credible and certain tcf- 
timony that Chrift rofe from the dead, it is enough ; 
we are not to expcA mathematical ox ocular demonltra- 
tion for it, at leaft in our day. 

23. Though wc fliould feck what otoof^ cai^ 1^^ ^^* 
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talned of any propofition, and we (hould receive any 
jiumbcr of arguments which are juft and evident for the 
confirmation of the fame truth ; yet we raufl not judge 
of the truth of any propofition by the number of argu- 
ments which are brought to fupport it, but by the 
llrength and weight of them : a building will {land 
iirmcr and longer on four large pillars of marble, tba 
on ten of fand, or earth, or timber. 

24. Yet where certain evidence is not to be found 
or cxpefted, a confiderable number of probable argu- 
ments carry great weight with them, even in matters of 
fpeculation. That is a probable hypothefis in philofo* 
j)hy or in theology, which goes fartheft towards the 
l^lntion of many diilicult queiUons arifin^r on any fub- 
iccl. 
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SECT. III. 

Principles and rules of Judgment in Matters cf Morality 

and Keligion, 

HERE it may be proper, in the firft place, to men- 
tion a few definitions of words or terms. 

by matters of morality and religion I mean tho/e 
things whicli relate to our duty to God, ourfclves, ot 
our fellow-creatures. 

Moral good, or virtue, or holinefs, is an aft ion or 
temper conformable to the rule of our duty. Moral 
evil, or vice, or fin, is an a£tion or temper unconfor- 
mable to the rule of our duty, or a negledl to fulfil it. 

Notey The words vice or virtue chiefly imply the re- 
lation of our anions to men and this world : fin and 
ii\)linefs rather imply their relation to God and the 
other world. 

Natural good is that which gives us pleafure or fa- 
tisfa\3:ioa. Natural evil is that which gives us pain or 

icf. 

liappiucfs confifts in the atuinmcat of the lusheft 
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I and mod lading natural good. Mifery confifts in fuf- 
Z: fering the highcft and moll lading natural evil j that 

V is, in {liort, heaven or hell. 

s Though this be a jufl account of perfeft happinefs 

V and perfedl mifery, yet whatfoever pain ovetbalances 
i pleafurc, there is a degree of mifery ; and wherefoever 

! pleafure overbalances pain, there is a degree of happi- 
nefs. 
j' I proceed now to lay down fome principles and rules 

- of judgment in matters of morality and religion. 

*" I. The will of our Maker, whether discovered by 

V reafon or revelation, carries the highefl authority with 
^ it, and is therefore the higheft rule of duty to intelli- 
; gent creatures ; a conformity or non-conformity to it 

determines their adlions to be morally good or evil. 

2 Whatfoever is really an immediate duty towards 
ourfelves, or towards out fellow-creatures, is more re- 
motely a duty to God ; and therefore in the pradiicc 
of it we (hould have an eye to the will of God as out 
rule, and to his glory as our end. 

3. Our wife and gracious Creator has clofcly uni- 
ted our duty and our happinefs together 5 and has con- 

- nc£led fm, or vice, and punifhment y that is, he has 
ordained that the higheft natural good and evil ihould 
have a clofc connedlion with moral good and evil, and 

a that both in the nature of things, and by his own pofi-« 
tive appointment. 

4. Conscience fhould feek all due information m or- 
fc der to determine what is duty, and what is fin, becaufc 

happinefs and mifery depend upon it. 
c;; 5. On this account our inclination to prefent tern- 
^ poral good, and our averfion to prefent temporal cvil^ 
, muft be wifely overbalanced by the confideration of 
J future and eternal good or evil, that is, happinefs or 
-, mifery, And for this reafon we (hould not omit a 
-f duty, or commit a fin, to gain any temporal good, or 
-^ to avoid any temporal evil. 

6. Though our natural reafon in a ftate of innocence 
, might be fufficient to find out thofe duties which were 
; ncceflary for an innocent creature, in order to abide in 

the favour of his Maker, yet in a fallen ftate our natural 

reafon i$ by no m^m9 1'ui&cicnt to find out all thax \& 
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neceflary to reftore a finful creature to the diTine 
Tour. • 

7. Therefore God has condefcended in various agei 
of mankind to reveal to finfui men what he rcquiret d 
them in order to their reftoration, and has appointed 
in his word fome peculiar matters of faith aiid praAic^ 
in order to their falvation. This. is called revealed le- 
ligloHy as the things knowable concerning God, ail 
our duty by the light of nature are called natural ic- 
Iigion» 

8. There are alfo many parts of morality, and natu* 
ral religion, or many natural duties relating to God, to 
ourfelves, and to our neighbours, which would be ex- 
ceeding difficult and tedious for the bulk of nankind 
to find out and determine by natural reafon ; theicfote 
it has pieafed God, in this facred book of divine gela- 
tion, to exprefs the mod necefTary duties of this kind 
in a very plain and eafy manner, and make them intel- 
ligible to i'ouls of the loweil capacity ; or they may be 
vcfry cafily derived thence by the ufe of reafon. 

9. As they arc fome duties much more neccflary 
and more important than others arc, fo ever duty re- 
quires our application to underdand and praflife it in 
proportion to its nectflity and importaricc. 

10. Where two duties fccm to (land in oppoHtion 
to each other, and we cannot pra(flife both, the lefs 
mud give way to the greater, and the omiflion of th^ 
lefs is not finful. So ceremonial laws give way to 
moral : God will have mercy and not facrifice. 

11. In duties of natural religion, we may judge of 
the different degrees of their neceffity and importance 
by reafon, according to their greater or more apparent 
tendency to the honour of God, and the good of men : 
but in matters of revealed religion, it is only divine re- 
velation can certainly inform us what is mod neceffary 
and mod important ; yet we may be affided alfo iiv 
that fcarch by the cxercifes of reafon. 

12. In a£lions wherein there may be fome fcruple 
about the duty or lawfulnefs of them, we ihould chufe 
always the fafed fide, and abdain as far as we can 
from the practice of things whofe lawfulnefs we fufpect. 

13. Points of the greateft importaa^c in bumiui lifc^ 
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nr in religion, are generally the moft evident, both in 
the nature of things, and in the word of God ; and 
where points of faith or practice are exceeding diilicult 
to find out, they cannot be exceeding important. This 
propofition may be proved by the goodncfs and faith- 
iulnefs of God, as well as by experience and obfcrvation. 

14. In fomc of the outward practices and forms of 
religion, as well as human affairs, there is frequently 
a prefcnt neceflity of fpcedy action one way or other ; 
in i'uch a cafe, having furveyed arguments on both 
fidcrs, as far as our time and circumilances admit, we 
mult guide our praftice by thofe reafons which appear 
mod probable, and feem at that time to overbalance the 
rell yet always rcferving room to admit farther light 
and evidence, when fuch occurrences return again. It 
is a preponderation of circumllantial arguments that 
mud determine our adlioRs in a thoufand occurrences. 

15. We may alfo determine upon the probable ar- 
guments where the matter is of fmall confcquence, and 
would not anfwer the trouble of feeking after certainty. 
Life and time are more precious than to have a large 
fliare of them laid out in fcrupulous inquiries, whether 
fmoaking tobacco, or wearing a periwig be lawful or no. 

16. In affairs of greater importance, and which may 
have a long, lading, and- extenfive influence on our 
future condu£t or happinefs, we fhould not take up 
with probabilities, if certainty may be attained. Where 
there is any doubt on the mind, in fuch cafes we fliould 
call in the affidance of all manner of circumdances, 
reafons, motives, confequences on all fides : we muft 
wait longer, and with earned requeft feek human and 
divine advice before we fully determine our judgment 
and our practice, according to the Roman fentence, 
^iod Jlatuendum ejl femal deliberatidum ejl dm. We 
(hould be long in confidcring what we mud determine 
once for all. 
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SECT. IV. 

Principles and Rules tf Judgment in Matters of bumoB 

*rrwience, 

THE great defign of prudencei as diflinA from 
mornlity and religion, is to determine and ii» 
nage every affair witli deeency, and to the beft adraft- 

tage. 

This is decent, which is agreeable to our ftate^ con- 
dition, or circumftances, whether it be in behaTioar^ 
difcourfe, or a^ion. 

That is advantageous, which attains the moft and 
bed purpofes, and avoids the mod and greateft ioc^ii- 
veniencies. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftances of 
perfons, things, actions, times and places, fo we mnft 
be furnilhed with fuch general rules as are accommp- 
dable to all this variety by a wife judgment and dcfcre* 
tion : for what is an' aft of confummate prudence in 
fome times, places and circum (lances, would be con- 
fummate folly in others. Now thefc rules may be 
ranged in the following manner. 

1. Our regard to perfons or things (hall be govern- 
ed by the degrees of concernment we have with them, 
the relation we have to them, or the expeftations we 
have from them. Thcfe fhould be the meafures by 
which we fhould proportion our diligence and applicu* 
tion in any thing that relates to them. 

2. We (hould always confider whether the thing we 
purfue be attainable } whether it be worthy our pur- 
suit ; whether it be worthy the degree of puriiiit ; whe- 
ther it be worthy of the means ufed in order 10 attain 
it. This rule is neceffary both in matters of knowledge 
and matters of praftice. 

3. When the advantages and difadvantages, con- 
veniencies and inconveniencics of any aftion are ba- 
lance4 together, we muil finally determine on that fide 
whicli has the fuperior weight ; and the fooner in things 
which are neceffariJy and ipeedily to be done or deter- 
mined. 
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4. If advantages and difadvantages in their own na- 
ture arc equal, then thofe which arc moft certain or 
likely, as to the even, fliould turn the fcalc of our judg- 
ment, and determine our praflicc. 

5. Wiierc the improbabilities of fucccfs or advantage 
are greater than the probabilities, it is not prudence to 
Si6i or venture. It is proper to inquire whether this be 
not the cafe in almoll all lotteries ; for they that hold 
Hakes will certainly • fccurc part to themfelves ; and 
only the remainder being divided into prizes mufl ren- 
der the improbability of gain to each adventurer great- 
er than the probability. 

6. We (hould not defpife or negleft any real advan- 
tage, and abandon the purfuit of it, though we cannot 
attain all the advantages that we defire. This would 
be to a£fc like children, who arc fond of fomething 
which (Irikes their fancy mod, and fullen and regard- 
lefs of every thing elfc, if they arc not humoured in 
that fancy. 

7. Though a general knowledge of things be ufeful 
in Iciencc and in human life, yet wc (hould content 
ourfelves with a more fuperficial knowledge of thofe 
things which have the leaft relation to our chief end 
and defign. 

ft. This rule holds good alfo in matters of bufinefs 
and pradlice, as well as in matters of knowledge ; and 
therefore wc Oiould not grafp at every thing, left in 
the end wc attain nothing. Ferfons that either by an 
inconftancy of temper, or by a vain ambition, will pur- 
fuc every fort of art and fcience, fludy and bufinefs, 
feldom grow excellent in any one of them : and pro- 
jeftors who form twenty fchemes, feldom ufe fufficient 
application to finilh one of them, or make it turn to 
good account. 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongfl the 
means inftead of reaching at the end. Take htcd of 
wafting a life in mere fpcculative ftudics, which is call- 
ed to a£lion and employment : dwell not too long in 
philofophical, mathematical, or grammatical parts of 
learning, when your chief defign is law, phyfic, or 
divinity Do not fpcnd the day in gathering flowers 
by the way fid?, Iclt night come upon you before you 
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6. Confukr farther, whether the rcporf were capaM 
of being cafily refuted at firfl if it liad not been true;] 
if fo, this confirms the icftimony. 

7. Inquire yet again, whether there has been a con-l 
ftant, uniform tradition and belief of this matter from' 
the very firfl: age or time when the thing was tranfadt* 
td, without any reafonable doubts or com radial ioM 
Or, 

8. If any part of it hath been doubted by any coo- 
r.derable perfons, whether it has been fcarched out and 
rtftcrwards confirmed, by having all the fcruples and 
doubts removed. In either of ihefc cafes the teftimon) 
becomes more firm and credible. 

9. Inquire on the other hand, whether xh^r^ are any 
4:onriderable objections remaining againft the h^Wti of 
that propofition fo attcfted. Whether there be any 
thing very improbable in the thing itfclf. "Whether 
any concurrent circumflances feem to oppofe it. "Whe- 
ther any perfon or perfons give a pofitive and plain tcP 
limony againft it. Whether they are equally ik'slful, 
and equally faithful as thofe who aflcrt it. Whether 
there be as many or more in number 5 and whetbo* 
they might have any fecret biafs or influence oh jjitm 
to contradict it. 

10. Sometimes the entire filcncc of a thing may have 
Something of weight towar<ls the decifion of a doubtful 
point of hiflory, or a matter of human faith, viz. where 
the faft is pretended to be public, if the perfons who 
are filent about it^ere (kilful toobferve, and could not 
but know fuch an occurrence ; if they were engaged by 
principle or by intereft to have declared it : if they had 
fair opportunity to fpeak -of it : and thefe things may 
tend to make the matter fufpicious, if it be not very 
well attcll^id by pofitive proof. 

11. Remember that in fome reports there are more 
marks of falfehood than of truth, and in others there 
are mo\e marks of truth than falfehood. By a compa- 
rifon ot all thefe things together and putting every argu- 
ment on one fide and the other into the balance, wo 
muft form as good a judgment as we can which fide 
preponderates ; aiid give a ftrong or feeble aflrnt or 
diilent, or withhgld our judgments entirely, according 
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to greater or leflcr evidence, according to more plain or 
dubious marks of truth or falfehood. 

12. Objerve, that in matters of human teftimony 
there is oftentimes a great mixture of truth and falfe-^ 
hood in the report itfelf : fome parts of the (lory may 
be perfectly true, and fome utterly falfc j and fome may 
have fnch a blended confufion of circumftances whick 
are a little wrapt afide from the truthy and mifrcpre- 
fented, that there is need of good fkill and accuracy to 
form a judgment concerning them, and determine 
which part is true, and which is falfe. , The whole re- 
port is not to be believed, becaufe fome parts arc in- 
dubitable true, nor the whole to be rejected, becaufe 
ibme parts are as evident falfehoods. 

We may draw two remarkable obfervations from thift 
fcclion. 

Ohfcrve, I. How certain is the truth of the Chriftian 
-religion, and particularly of the refurre£lion of Chr'ift,. 
which is a matter of faft on which chriftianity is built j 
We have almoft all the concurrent evidences that can 
be derived from human teftimony, joining to confirm 
this^ glorious truth. The faft is not impoflible; con- 
cursent circumftances caft a favourable afpc<fl on it 5 it 
was foretold by one who wrought miracles, and thercr 
fore not unlikely, nor unexpefted : the apoftles and firft 
difciples were eye and ear-witncfles^ for they convcrfed 
with their rifen Lord j they were the moft plain, honeft 
xntn in themfelves : the temptations of worldly inter-- 
efts did rather difcaurage their belief and report of i& :. 
they all agreed in this matter, though they were men of 
different characters •, Pharifees and fifhermen, and pub- 
licans, men of Judea and Galilee, and perhaps Hea- 
thens, who were early converted ; the thing might eafily 
have httxi difproved, if it were falfc : it hath been con- 
veyed by conllant tradition and writing down to our 
times ; thofe who at iirft doubted were afterwards con- 
vinced by certain proofs ; nor have any pretended to 
^ive any proof of the contrary, but merely denied the 
lacl with impudencis in oppofition to all thefe evidences. 

Ohfet'v, II. How weak is l!ie faith which is due to a 
multitude of things in ancient human hiftory ! For 
though many of thefe criteria, or marks of credibility,. 

U z 
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are found plainly In the more general and public fadSfl 
yet as to a niultitude of particular fa^^s and circum^i 
itanctfs, how dtrlicient are they in fuch evidence as 
(ln^uld dcmr.nd our aflcnt ! Perhaps there is nothing 
that ever was done in ail palt ages, and which was not 
a public fad, fo well attefted as the refurrcflion of 
Chrilt. 



SECT. VI. 

Frineiples and Rules ef Judgment in Matters of^Jivtm, 

Tejiimony. 

AS human teftimony acquaints us with matter of 
fad, both palt and prefent, which lie beyond the 
reach of our own perfonal notice ; fo divine teftimony 
IS fuited to inform us both of the nature of things, as 
well as matters of faft, and of things future^ as well a* 
pnffent or paft. 

Whatfoevcr is didated to us by God himfelf, or by 
men who are divlnclj infpired, muft be believed with 
full aflurance. Reaion demands us to believe whatfo- 
evcr divine revelation di£latcs : for God is perfc£U| 
wife, and cannot be deceived \ he is faithful and good, 
and will not deceive his creatures : and when leafoa 
has found out the certain marks or credentials of divine 
teftimony to belong to any propofition, there remains 
then no farther inquiry to be made» but only to find 
©ut the true fenfe and meaning of that which God has 
revealed, for reafon itfelf demands the belief of it. 

Now'divine teftimony or revelation requires thefe fol« 
lowing credentials. 

1. That the propoCtions or doftrlnes revealed be 
not inconfiftent with reafon ; for intelligent creatures 
can never be bound to believe real inconfiftencies* 
ITierefore we are fure the Popifli do£lrine of tranfub- 
ftantiatioa ig not a matter of diviae reveiatioa, becaufc 
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> it is contrary to all our fenfcs and oCTr rcafon, even iii> 
\ their proper excrcifes. 

sj God can di<[^atc nothing, but what is worthy of him- 
& fclf, and agreeable to his own nature and divine per— 
ft fections. Now many of thefe perfections are difcovercd? 
B by the light of reafon, and whatfoevcr is inconfillent: 
f with thefe perfections cannot be a divine revelation. 
But let it be noted, that in matters of praftice to- 
wards our felloW'Creaturcs> €rod may command us to» 
; adl in a manner contrary to what reafoh would direct: 
antecedent to that command.. So Abraham was com- 
manded to offer up his- fon a facrifice ;, the Ifraelites. 
were ordered to borrow of the Egyptians without pay- 
ing them, and to plunder and flay, the inhabitants of 
Canaan : becaufe God has^ a fovereign right to all 
things, and can with equity difpoflcfs his creatures of- 
f life, and every thing which he has given them, and efpe— 
\ cially fuch Hnful creatures as mankind ; and he can 4ap— 
' point whom he pleafes to be the inllruments of this> 
juft difpofleflion or deprivation. ISo that thefe divine 
commands are not really inconfillent with right reafon :: 
for whatfoever is fo, cannot be believed where that in- 
confiitency appears. 

2. Upon the fame account the whole doctrine of re-»- 
j velation mull be confi lie nt with itlelf; every part of it: 

mud be confident with each other 5 and though ia 
i points of. practice latter revelation may. repeal or cancejt 
former divine laws, yet in matters of belief no latter re^ 
velation can beincondftent withwhat has been hereto^- 
fore revealed.. 

3. Divine revelation muft be confirmed by^ fomc! 
divine and fupernatural appearances, fomc extraordinary.- 
figns or tokens, vifions^ voices, or miracles wrought, or- 
prophecies fulfilled. Tiicre muft be fome dcmonllra-- 
tions of. the prcfence and power of God, fuperior.to alii 
the powers of naturc».or the fettled connection whichi 
God, as .creator, has-eftabliihed among. hi& crea;tuie9 iai 
this vifible world. 

4. If there arc any. fuch extraordinary and wondeiv. 
ful appearances and oper^^tions brought tocomell w:itbj, 
or to oppofe divine revelation, there muft, and always i 
"urill.be fuch a fuperiority on the fide of thaCvrcveI<ui<Mi 
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which is truly diviney as to manifeft that God is theit. 
This was the caufc when the Egyptian forccrrTg con- 
tended with Mofes. But the wonders which Mofts 
wrought did fo far tranfcend the power of the magV- 
cians, as made them confcfs. It was the finger of God. 

5. Thel'e divine appearances or atteftations to rcYcla* 
tioii muil be either known to ourfelves, by our ova 
perfonal obfenrationof them, or they muil be fufficiem- 
iy atiefted by others, according to the principles an4 
rules by which matters of human faith are to be judged 
in the foregoing fcflion. 

Some of thofe, who lired in the nations and ages 
where miracles were wrought, were eye and car-wit- 
ntlfes of the truth and divinity of the revelation ; but 
we, whollve in thefe dillant ages, mail have them deriv- 
Cil down to us by juiland inconteilible hidory and tra- 
dition. We alfo, even in thefe dillant timcS) may fee the 
accompliihments of Ibme ancient prcdi^lions and there- 
by obtain that advantage towards the confirmation of 
our faith in divine revelation beyond what thofe per- 
k)iis enjoyed who lived when the predidlions were pro- 
liounced. 

6. There is another very confiderable confirmation of 
divine teilimony : and that is, wiien th< doclrines^ 
themfelves, f'uitr on the publication or the belief of 
them produced fupernatural effects. Such were the 
miraculous powers which were communicated to be- 
lievers in tlie firft ages of chTiitianity,.the converiion 
of the Jews or G<?ntiies, the amazing fuccefs of the 
gofpel of Chrilt witliout human aid, its power in cliang- 
mg the hearts and lives of ignorantand vicious Heathens, 
and wicked and profane creatures in all nations, anc^ 
filling them with a fpirit of virtue, piety, and goodnefs, 
"Wlierefoevcr pcrfons have found this effect in their 
own hearts, wrought by a belief of the goi'pel of Chriil^ 
they have a witnels in themfelves of the truth of it, an^t 
abundant rtafon to believe it divine. 

Of the diilerence between reafon and revelation, ami 
in whit fenfe the latter is fuperior, fee more ia Chaj^ 
11. Sect. 9. and chap. IV. Direct. 6. 
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SECT. VIL 

PrincipUs and Rules of Judging concem'wg Things fajt^ 
prefif^i and to conie^ by tl:e mere JJj'e oj"' Reafcn. 

THOUGH wc attain the grcateft aiTurancc of 
things pail and future by divine faith, and learn* 
ni^ many matters of faci, both- pail and prefeiit, by* 
human faith, yet reafon alfo may, in a good degree, 
aiTiit us to judge of matters of fa^ both pail^ prclcnt^ 
and to come, by the folljwing principles* 

I. There is a fyftem of beings round about us, of 
which we ourfeWes arc a part, which we call the world j 
and in this world there is a courfe of nature, or a fettled 
order of caufcs, et&£ts, antecedents, concomitants, con- 
icquences, &c. from which the author of nature doth 
not vary but upon very important occasions. 

Where antecedents, concomitants and confeqnenccsy 
caufes.and cff'.cls, figns and things figniiied, iubjctU 
and adjuncts are neceiTarily connected with each other, 
we may infer the caufcs from the efieAs, and the eftcdla 
from caufes, the antecedents from the coofequences, as^ 
well as con&quences from antecedents, &c. and there- 
by be pretty certain of many things both pait, prcfcnr, 
and to come. It is by this principle, that aitronomers 
can tell what day and hour the fun and moon were e« 
clipfed Eve hundred years ago, and predid^ all future 
eclipfes us. long as the world fliall (land. They can tell 
precifcly at what minute the fun rifes or fets this day 
at Pequin in China, or what attitude the dog-It ar had 
at midnight or midnoon in Rome, on the day when 
Julius Cxfar was ilain. - Gardeners, upon the fame 
principle, can foretel the months, when every plant will 
be in bloom, and the ploughman knows the weeks of 
barv^il : we are fure, if there be a chicken, there was 
an egg : if there be a rainbow, we are certain it rains 
not far off: if wc behold a tree growing on the earth, 
we know it has naturally a root under ground. 

3. Where these is » ncQcfiki^ ^oww<:<\x<^\\. ^\:^^<^^ 
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caufes and ef&6ls, antecedents and ^onfequences> Ggn%. 
and things (ignified, we know alfo^ that like caufes wili 
have like effc<fls, and proportionable caufes will have 
proportionable effects, contrary caufes will have con- 
trary tffefts i and obferving men may form . many 
judgments by the rules of timilitude ^d proportion, 
where the caufes, cffccls, &c. are not entirely the fame.. 

4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain con* 
ne^ion between antecedent8> concomitants and confe-^ 
quencesy we can give but a conje£lure, or a probable 
determination. U the clouds gather, or the weather* 
glafs finks, we fuppofc it will rahi : if a man fpit blood 
frequently with coughing, we fuppofe his \ung$ arc 
hurt : if very dangeious fymptoms appear^ we expect 

.bis death. 

5. Where caufes operate freely, with a liberty oi in- 
jiflerence to this or the contrary, there we cannot cer- 
tainly kjiow what the effects will be : for it fcems to- 
be contingent, and the certain knowledge of it belongs 
enly to God. This is xl\& cafe in the greatcd part of 
human actions. 

6. Yet wife men by a jufl obfervation of humaa 
Tiaturc, will givpvery probable conjectures in this mat*^ 
ter, alfo concerning things pad, or things future, becaufc 
human nature* in. all ages and nations has fuch a con* 
fbrmity to itfelf. By a knowledge of the tempers of 
^len and their prefentcircumftances, w<e may be able to 
give a happy, gucfs what their conduct will he, and 
what will be the ev^nt, by an obfervation of the like- 
cafes in former times.. This made the emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus to fay, " By looking back into hiftory,. 
and confidcring the fate and revolutions of govcrn- 
pdcnts, yx>u will, be able to form a guefs, and almod 
prophecy upon the future. For things palt, prefent,. 
and to come, are (trangely uniform, and of a colour ;„ 
and are commonly call in the fame mould. So that 
upon the matter^ forty years of human life may ferve 
iior a faipplc of ten thoufand." Collier's Antoninus. 
?k)okVU. Seft; 50. 

7. There arc alfo feme other principles of. judging. 
concerning the paft actions of men in former ages, bc- 
tidca books J:iillories and ti^aditiojas^ vrhich are mediums 
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of conveying human tcftimony,; aft wc may infer the 
ikill and magnificence of the ancients, by fome frag- 
ments of their, ilatues, and ruins of their buildings. 
"We know what Roman legions came into Great Britain 
by numbers of bricks dug out of the earth in fome parts 
of the ifland, with the marks of fome particular legion 
upon them, which mud have been employed there in 
brick-making. We reftify fome miflakes in hiftory by 
ftatucs, coins, old altars, utetitils of war,; &c. We con- 
firm or difprove fome pretended traditions and hiiloricai 
writings, by medals, images, pidtures, urns, &c. 

Thus I have gone through all thofe particular objefts 
of our judgment which I fir ft propofed, and have laid 
down principles and rules by which we may fafely con- 
du<fl ourfelves therein. There is a variety of other ob- 
je£ls concerning which we are occafionally called to pafs 
a judgment, viz. The characters of perfons, the value 
and worth of things, the fenfc and meaning of particu- 
lar writers, matters of wit, oratory, poefy, matters of 
equity in judicial courts, matters of traffic and com- 
merce between man and man, which would be endlefa 
to enumerate. But if the general and fpecial rules of 
judgment which have been mentioned in thefe two laft 
chapters are treafured up in the mind, and wrought into 
the very temper of our fouls in our younger years, they 
will lay a foundation for juft and regular judgment con- 
cerning a thoufand fpecial occurrences in the religious^ 
civil and learned life. 
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OF REASON AND SYLLOGISM. 

AS the firft work of the mind is perception, where- 
by our ideas are framed, and the fccond is judg- 
mciir, which joins or disjoins our ideas, and forms a 
propofition, fo the third operation of the mind is rc^Con^ 
ing, which joins fcveral propofitions together ; and 
makcg a fyllogifm, that is, an argument whereby wc arc 
wont to infer fomethings that is lef$ knowHt from 
truths which are more evident. 

In treating of this^fubjecl, let us confidcr more parti- 
Cularly. 

1. The nature of a fyllogifm, and the parts of which 
it is compofed. 

2. The feveral kinds of fyllogifms, with particular 
rules relating to them. 

3 The doctrine of fyllogifm s,. of falfe reafonings, to- 
gether with the means of avoiding them, and the man« 
aier of folving or anfwering them. 

4. Some general rules to direct our reafoning. 
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CHAl>. I. 

OF THE NATURE OF A SYLLOGISM, AND THE PARTS 

OF WHICH IT IS COMPOSED. 

IF the mere perception and comparifon of two ideas 
would (hew us whether they agree or difagree; lh«n 
all rational propofitions would be matters of intelii- 
gcnce, or firft principles, and there would be no ufe of 
reafoning, or drawing any confequenccs. It is the nar-* 
rownefs of the human mind which introduces the ne-. 
ceflity of reafoning. When we are unable to judge of 
the truth -^r falfjhoodof apropofition in an immediate 
manner, by the mere contemplation of its fubjeft and 
predicate, we arc thus conftraincd to ufe a medium, and 
to compare each of thein with fome third idea, that by- 
feeing how far they agree or difagree with it, we may 
be able to judge how far they agree or difagree among 
themfelves : as, if there arc two lines A and B, and I 
know not whether they are equal or no, I take a third 
line C, or an inch, and apply it to each of thern *, if it 
agree with them both, then 1 infer that A and B arc 
equal \ but if it agree with one and not with the other, 
then I include A and B are unequal : if it agree with 
neither of them, there can be no comparifon. 

So if the queftion be, whetker God muft be wor- 
(hipped, we feek a third idea, fuppofe the idea of a Cresb- 
tor, and fay. 

Our Creator muft be worihipped. 

God is our Creator. 

Therefore God muft be worihipped. 

The comparifon of this third idea, with the two dif- 
tinft parts of the queftion, ufually requires two propo- 
fitions, which are called the premifles : the third pro- 
portion, which is drawn from them, is the conclufion, 
wherein the queftion itfelf is anfwercd, and the fubjeft 
and predicate joined either in the negative or the af- 
firmative. 

The foundation of all affirmative conclufioris is laid 
in this general truth, that fo far as two propofed ideas 
aji^ree to any third idea, tlicy agree alfo amonig thtnm 
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felves. The charad^er of a creator agrees to God, 
worfhip agrees to a cTeator, therefore worfliip agrees 

God. 

The foundation of all negative convulfions is thii|' 
that where one of the two propofed ideas agrees with a 
third idea, and the other diiagrees with it, they moft 
needs difagree fo far alfo with one another ; as, if 00 
fmners are happy, and if angels are happy, tlien anpA 
are not finners. 

Thus it appears what is the (Irict and juft notion of 
B fyliogifm : it is a fcntence or argument made up of 
three propofitions fo difpofed, as that the laft is necefr 
rily inferred from thofe which go before, as in the ii^ 
fiances which have been juft mentioned. 

In the conftitution of a fyliogifm two things may be 
confidered, (viz.) the matter and the form of it. 

The matter of which a fyliogifm is made up, is three 
propofitions *, and thefe three propofitions are made ap 
of three ideas, or terms varioufly joined. The three 
terms are called the remote matter of a fyliogifm \ and 
the three proportions the proximo or immediate matter 
of it. 

The three terms are named the major, the minsst^ 
and the middle. 

The predicate of the conclufion is called the major 
term, becaufe it is generally of a larger extenfion than 
the minor term, or the fubject. The major and niinoc 
terms are called the extremes- 

The middle term is the third idea invented and dif^ 
poftd in two propofitions in fuch a manner as ie Chew 
the connection between the major and minor term in 
the conclufion ; for which reafon the middle term itfelf 
is fomelimes called the argument. 

The propofuion which contains the predicate of the 
conclufion, connected with the middle term, is ufually 
called the major propofuion, whereas the minor propo- 
rtion connects the middle term with the fubject of the 
conclufion, and is fomrtimes called the afl'umption. 

Note, This exact distinction of the fcveral parts of a 
fyliogifm, and of the major and minor terms connected 
with the middle term, in the major and minor propofi* 
tions^ does chiefly bcloug to fimplc or categorical fyllo- 
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gifmsy of which wc (hall fpcak in the next chapter, 
though, all fylldgifms, whatfoevcr have foinething ana- 
logical to it. > 

Note farther, that the major propofition is generally 
placed firft, and the minor fecond, and the concluCoii 
in the Jaft place, where the fyllogifm is regularly com- 
pofed and reprdfented. 

The form of a fyllogiCm is the framing and difpofing 
of the premifes according to art, or jult principles of 
reafoning, and the regular inference of the conclulioii 
^om them. 

The art of reafoning, or inferring one thing from a- 
nother, is generally exprcfledand known by the particle 
therefore, when the argument is formed according to 
the rules of art ; though in common difcourfe or writ- 
ing, fuch cafual particles as for, becaufe, manifeit the 
2fc£i of reafoning, as well as the illative particles then and 
therefore: and wherefoever any of thele words arc ufed, 
there is a perfect fyllogifm exprcfTed or implied, though 
perhaps the three propofaions do not appear, or arc 
not placed in regular forms. 



CHAP. II. 

OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SYLLOGISMS, WITH PARTI- 
CULAR RULE^ RELATING TO THEM. 

SYLLOGISMS areMivided into various kinds either 
I according to the queftion which is proved by them, 
according to the nature and compofition of them, or 
according to the middle term, which is ufed to prove 
the queition. 
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SECT. I. 

Of unlverfal and particular SyllogifmSy both negative and 

affrmative. 



ACCORDING to the queftion which is to be 
proved, fo lyllogifms are divided into univcrfai 
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^flirmitlve, unlverfal negative, particular affiTmattve» aik 
particuhir ncrgative. This is often called a diviGon a 
iyllogilms drawn from the conclufions ; for fo man] 
forts of conclufions there maj be which aTc markci 
with tlic letter A, E, I, O, 

In an univcrful afTirmAtive fyllogirm, one idea i 
proved univcvf.illy to agree with another, and may h 
univerfally ailirnicd of it, as every fin defervcs death 
every unlawful wifli is a iin ^ therefore every unlawfu 
wifli delerves death. 

In an univeifal negative fyllogifm, one idea is pronl 
to difagree with another idea univerfally, and may V 
thus denied of it, as, no injuilice can be piea^ng n 
God 'y all perfecution for the fake of confcience is in 
juilice*, therefore no perfecution for canfcience fake cai 
be pleafing to God. 

Particular afTirmitive, and particular negative ^yWc 
gifms may be eafily underilood by what is faid of uni 
verfals, and there will be fufficient examples given b 
all thefe in the next fcdlion. 

The general principle upon which thefe univeifal jmi 
particular fyllogifms are founded is this ; whatfoer^ria 
affirmed or denied univerfally of any idea, may bcai* 
lirmed or denied of all the particular kinds of beingt 
which are contained in the extenfion of that univer^ 
idea. So the defert of death is affirmed univerfally d 
fm, and an unlawful wi(h is one particular kind of fii 
which is contained in the universal idea of fin; there 
fore the defert of death may be affirmed conceinin 
an unlawful wi(h : and fo of the reft. 

Note, In the doftrine of fyllogifms, a fi ngular and a 
indefinite prcpofition are ranked among uuiverfals, s 
was before oblervjeLd in the doiftrine of piipofitions. 





Of plain yjtmple Syllogifms and their ruhs. 

THE next divifion of fyllogifms is into (ingle ar 
compound. This is drawn from the nature as 
compofitiou of il;em* 
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Single fyllogifms arc made up of three prcpofitions : 
compound fyllogifms contain more than three propofi- 
tions, and may be formed into two or more fyliogifms. 

Single fyllogifms, for diftindtion's fake, may be di- 
vided into * fimple, complex and conjunctive. 

Thofe are properly called fimple or categorical fyllo- 
gifms, which arc made up of three plain, fingle, or cate- 
gorical propofitions, wherein the middle term is evident- 
ly and regularly joined with one part of the queitiou 
in the major propofition, and with the other in the 
minor, wjjcnce there follows a plain fmgle conclufion y 
as, every human virtue is to be fought with diligence ; 
prudence is. a human virtue j there! ore prudence is to 
be fought diligently. 

Notey Though the terms of propofitions may be 
con'.p'*x ; yet where the compofiiion of the whole ar- 
gument is thus plain, fimple, and regular, it is proper- 
ly called a fimple fyllogifm, fince the con»ple6\ion docs 
not belong to the fyllogiftic form cf it. 

Simple fyllogifms have fcvcral rules btlorging to 
thci»» which being obferved, will generally fccurc us 
from f life inferences : but thefe rules being founded on 
four general axioms, it is neceflary to mention thefe ax- 
ioms befure-hand, for the uie of th^f€'wj:0 will enttr 
into the fpeculative rcafon of all t!iefe rules. 

Axiom I. Particular propofitions are contained in 
univerfals, and may be inferred from them ; but uni- 
verfals arc not contained in particulars, nor can be in- 
ferred from them 

Axiom 2 In all univcrfal propofitions, the fubjefl is 
univerfal : in all particular propofitions, the fubjcd"t is 
particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative propofitions, the predi- 
cate h:is no. greater cxtenfion than the fubjeiSl ; for its 
cxtenfion is rellrained by the fubjed^, and thercfure ic 
is always to be cftecmed as a particular idea. It is by 
mere accident, if it ever be taken univerfaliy, and can- 
not happen but in Tuch univcifal or fingular propofitions 
as are reciprocal. 

» As idea? ami propolitiom are divided into finale and compound, 
tnrl fi.y^le are fabdivije I mio simple and complrx ; fo there arc tha 
Umt divisions Aod fab-divisiohs apv^^^^ Xo. ^l\iv>vAlai\. 
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j^kIgw* 4* The predicate of a negative propofition is I 
always taken univcrially, for in its whole extenfion it ul 
denied of the fubje£):. If we fay no (lone is vegctableJ 
we deny all forts of vegetation concerning ftoncs. 

The rules ofjimphy regular fyllogifms are thefe. 

Rule I. The middle term mttft not be taken tiuice parA 
tirtdliirlyy hut once at lea/i univerfaUy* For if the middle 
term be taken for two different parts or kinds of the fame 
univerfal idea, then the i'ubjefl of the conclufion is 
compared with one of thefe parts, and the predicate 
with another part, and this will never fliew whether 
that fubjedt and predicate agree or difagree : there will 
then be four diltinc'^ terms in the fyllogifm, and the 
two parts of the queflion will not be compared with 
the fame third idea j as if I fay, fome men aic pioa:: , 
and fome men are robbers, I can never infer that fome 
robbers are pious, for the middle term, men, being 
taken twice particularly, it is not the fame men who 
are fpokcrn of in the major and minor propofitions. 

Rule II. The terms tn the conclufisn mufl ne^^er be talen 
more univerfidly than they are in the premifes. The reafon 
is deprived from the firit axiom, that generals can never 
be inferred from particulars. 

Rule III. A negative condujtzn cannot he prored hytnv§ 
mffirmative premifes. For wiien the two terms of the 
conclufions are united or agree to the middle term, it 
does not follow by any means that they difagree witU 
one another. 

Rule IV. If r.ne cf the premifes he negative, the coficlu^ 

fion mnjl It negative. For if the middle term be denied 

of cither part of the conclunon, it may fliew that the 

terms of tiie conclufion difagree, but it can never (licw 

tirat they agree. 

Rule V. //' cither of the premifes he particular y the 
cortilufon mujl be particslar. 'J'ins may be proved for 
ihe molt part from the firil axiom. 

Thefe two hit rules are ibmetirnes united in this 
fuigle fentence. '1 he conchu-on always lollows tlic 
vtjr'.'T pr.rt c-.t tr.c |ren;ius. Now r.e;^at'.vis and 
p.iitic'j'.dis ar-j ccuiutd in;crior to aiiui;..iti*»<.c aiid uiii- 
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Rule V(. From Itvo negative firemi/ej nothing cnn be 
■coneluded. For they fepjiate the middle term both 
from the fubjcft and predicate of the conclufion, and 
when two ideas difagrce to a third, we cannot infer that 
they either agree or difigree with caqh other- 

Yet where the negation is a part of the middle term, 
rfie two premifes may look like negatives according to 
the words, but one of them is affirmative in fenfc ; as,- 
what has no thought cannot reafon \ but a worm has 
no thought 1 therefore a worm cannot reafon. The 
minor propofiiion does really affirm the middle term 
concerning the fubjecl. (viz ) a worm is what has no' 
thought, and thus it is properly in this fyllogifm an af- 



firmative pro poGtion. 

Rule Vll. Fromtvjo particular premifes nolhing can' 
he cwdudid. This rule depetwJs chiefly on the &rft 



A more laborious and accurate proof of thefe rules,, 
and the derivation of every part of them in a'i pofiible 
cafes, from the foregoing. axioms, require fo much time, 
and ate of To little importance to alfiil the right ufe of 
reafon, that it is necdlcfs to infi (I longer upon ihcm 
here. See all this done ingenioufly in the Logic, call- 
ed the Alt of Thinking, Part lU. Chap. III. fltc. 



SECT. III. 
Of the Model and Hgurer ofjimple Sjllegifm:. 

SIMPLE- fyllogifms are adorned and furrounded in 
the common books of Logic with a variety of in- 
ventions about modes and figures, wherein by the arti- 
ficial contexture -of the letters A, E, I, and O, men 
have endeavoured to transform Logic, or the Art of 
Reafoning, into a fort of mcchanifm, and to teach bays 
to fyllogize, or frame argumentand refute them, with- 
out any real inward knowledge of the queftion. This 
is almolt in the fame manner as fchool-boys h>ve been 

X3 
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tnuj^ht perhaps in their trifling years to compofe Latti 
vcrfL-s } that is, by certain tables and I'quares, virith 
variety of letters in them, wherein by counting every! 
fixih, fevcnth, or eig'ht letter, certain Latin words] 
fhould be framed in riie form of hexameters or penta* 
meters ; and this may be done by thofe who know^ no- 
thing of Latin or verfes. 

I.confcfs, fome of thefe logical fubtle ties have muck 
more ufc than thofe verifying tables, and there is much 
ingenuity difcovcred in determining the precifc number 
of fyliogifms that may be formed in every figure, and 
giving the reafons of. rhcm ; yet the light of nature, 
a good judgment, and due conlideration of things tend 
more to true reafoninu^, than all the trappings of modes 
and fi(»ures» 

But leil this book be charged with too great defecli 
and imperfeftions, it may be proper to give Ihort hint* 
of that which fomc logician* have fpent fo much time 
and pap^-r upon.. 

All the poiTible combinations of three of the Icttcrsj 
A, £, I, Q, to make thre*; propoiitions amount to fixty^ 
four; but fifty four of them are excluded from form- 
ing true fyliogifms, by- the feven rules in tht foregoing 
fcdlion I the remaining ten are varioufly diver lified by 
iigures and modes into fourteen fyllogil'ni*. 

The figure of a lyllogifm is the proper difpofiticn of 
the middle term with the parts of the qutfition. 

A mode is the regular determination of propofitions 
according to their quantity and quality, that is, their 
univcrfal or particular affirmation or negation j which 
are fignified by certain artificial words wherein the con- 
fonants are negle<i\ed> and thefe four vowels A, E, I, O, 
arc only regarded. 

There are generally counted three figures. 

In the (ir(l of them the middle term is the fubjeft of 
the major propofition, and the predicate of the minor. 
This co!itains four modes (vtz.)^ Barbara, Cclarent, 
Darii, Fcrio. And it is the excellency of this figure 
that all forts of queftions or conclufions may be proved 
by it, whether A, E, I, or O, that is, univcrfal or par- 
Uciiiar^ affirmative or negative^ asj 
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Bar- Every wicked man is truly rnifcrablc ; 

b.i- All tyrants ?ire wicLcd men : 

ra. Therefore all tyrants arc truly miferablc. 

Ce- He that is always in fear is not happy ; 
la- Covetous^ men are always in fear :. 
rent. Therefore covetous men arc not happy. 

Da- Whatfocver furthers our falvation is good for' us ;. 
ri- Some afiliclions further our falvation : 
i. Therefore fome afflictions are good for us. 

Fe- Nothing that muft be repented of is truly defirablc ;, 
ri- Some pleafures mud be repented of : 
o. Therefore there are fome pleafures which are not 
truly defirable.. 

In the fecond figure the middle term is the predicate 
of both the prcmilcs ; this contains- four modes, fvjz.) 
C^fare, CamcdreS) Fcflino, Baroco, audit admits only 
of negative conclufions y as>. 

Gx- No liar is fit to be believed ; 

fa- Every good chri(lian-is fit to be believed :• 

re. Therefore no good chriftian is a liar. 

The reader may easily form examples of the reft. 

The third figure requires that the middle term be the 
fubjcifl of both the prcmifes. It hat (ix modes, (viz.) 
Darepti, Felapton, Difamis, Datifi, Bocardo, Fcrifon^ 
and It admits only of particular conclufions : as> 

Da- Whofocvcr Ibves God (hall be faved 5 
rep. All the lo>vers of God have their imperfeflions : 
ti. Therefore fome who have imperfections (hall be 
faved. 

I leave the reader to form examples of the refl. 
The modes of thefc three figures are comprifcd ia 
four Latin veifes. 
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fj], TinA one of tlie'prenulai, 

sioLi, muil b: negative. 

In ihe cliir,! ii^uie the rain 
and the conclusion always part.' 

There is alio a fourth /igu7 
term is preuic.ited in the ni.jjr 
je^ed in the minor: bat this i.^ 
of concluding, and ii nevci afe.i 
human life, and therefore I (. 
logicians will allow it to be noth 
rcrsion of the firft figure ; thi 
fiaralipton or Sirbari, €el: 
Fciiloii] an; uot wotthy to bee] 





r" is not the mere ufc of compks^ 
gifm that gives it this iiaine> th 
terms is ufually complex '. but thofe at 
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^udu«ive fnrcc of ihit argu^ 



■irUve Sjlhgifmi. 

Luiijanflivc ffUogifma wherein 

ks, luaicly (he mijvr, hae di- 

jumcd bf a cunjuiiCHuii, ur 

i|Ct:sh. Moll time* lU tnajtif 

rxjiliciliy compound ptcposi- 

": iniiioT jiigjiC't'itMn it nude ap 

r proposiitonii, in Tucli a diad- 

.il':3i)on o^ one in the ininur, [he 

il Bi denied in ibe conclusion ; or 

m ihc minoT, ihe oihci is either 

i)k conciuaiuQ. It u bardiy pos- 

ly Ihoti (iEBiiitioTi to include i\\ 

i.ut iJi^ duel amoiigH ihnn aic 

rm, the Jujunfiirc, tbc tcUtive, 



•JT tiyT»<)>^inl fyllcfifm* is 

NT tiutti, arccnrulitiotuil propo- 

tiJiid. ihc wtuld is Bovem- 

■ fi .k 2 God ; ihereioie the 

ntc. 

<tu of true aTsucncQtJ- 

'^rVeA in the minor, 

'nthe concluiit^n i 

■ called >igu"'K 

gaSLiion 01 
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wrote X St Paul is ari'apodle : therefore chridianiti 
quires us to believe what 8t Paul wrote. 

No human artiit can make an animal ; a fly « 
worm is an animal : therefore no human artiil 
make a fly or a worm. 

The father always lived in London ; the Ton ah 
lived with the father : therefore the fon alwaysi 
in London. 

The btoflbm foon follows the full^bud ; this ] 
tree hath many full buds : therefore it wiil fh 
have many biolToms. 

Out haii-ltOne never falls alojie ; but a hail-l 
fell juit now ; therefore others fell with it. 

Thunder feldom comes without lightning ; bi 
thundered yeilerday : therefore probably it ligho 
aifo. 

Mofes wrote before the Trojan war •, the firft G 
hidorians wrote after the Trojan war : there/on 
firft Greek hiftorians wrote after Mofcs • 

Now the force of ail thcfc arguments is fo evi 
and conclusive, that though the form of the fyiloi 
be never fo irregular, yft we are furc the ii}f^Tt7 
arc juil atid true , for rhs premifcs, aecord\i\g lo 
reaion of things, do really contain the conclusion 
U deduced from them, which is a never-failing Xi 
true fyllogifnis, as (liall be (hewn here-after. 

The truth of moft of thefe complex fyllo^^i fms 
alfo be made to appear (if needful) by reducing 
cither to regular, simple fyllogii'ms, or to fomc oj 
conjunftivc fylloglfms, which are dcicribcd in the 
fedtion. 1 will ^ive an inftancc only in the firft, 
leave the reft to exercifc the ingenuity of the re 
The firit argument may be reduced to a fyllc 
in Barbara, thus. 

The fun is a fenfelefs being ; 

What the Persians worfliipped is the fun : 

Therefore what the Persians worfliipped is a i 

• Perhaps fome of thelc fyllo^ifms may be rrduccd to thcfc 
I call conncxive aftrrw^rcls ; but it is of little moircnt to wh 
cics thiry belon* ; for it in not any formal f«t of rul'.s, fo lui 
the evidence ami force of ri'afon, that luuft Uctcrmir.e the it 
falfchood of all fuch fjliogiimi. 
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sicfi being. Though the conclusive force of this argu- 
ncnt IB evident without tb'u reduction. 



=: SECT. V. ■ 

■^ Of (Cty'unflive SylUpfitis, 

~ r n ■*HOSE arc called conjunftive ryllofifms wherein 
J^ one of the prcoiifes, namely the major, has di- 
ilindt parts, whic]i are joined by a conjunction, or 

', iorne fuch panicle of fpeesh. Moll limes the major 
ot minor, or both, arc explicitly compound proposi- 
tions : and generally the m^ijor ptoposition is made up 
of two diltinfl parts or propositionii, in fuch a man- 
ner, as that by the aflcrtion of one in the minor, the 
other is either aflcrted or denied in the conclusion ; or 
by the denial of one in the minor, the other is either 
aflcrted or denied in the conclusion. It is hardly pos- 
sible indeed to fit any fhort deiinition to include all 
the kind* of them ; but the chief amongll them are 
the conditional t'yllogifm, the disjun^iTC, the relatiTe* 
and the connexive. 

I. The conditional or hypothetical fyllogifms is 
vhofe major, or minor, or both, are conditional propo- 
'•itionsi as, if there be a Cod, the world is govern- 
«d by Providence ; but there is a God : therefore the 
world is governed by Providence. 

The fyllogifms admit two forts of true argumcnta- 
tioo> where the major is conditional. 

I. When the antecedent is aSerted in the minor, 
that the confequcnce may be alTened in the conclusion; 
fuch is the precediitg example. This is called arguing 
from the position of the antcccctent to the position of 
the confequcnt. 

a. When the confequest is contradiftcd in the minor 
ptoposUioii, that the aatccedeot may he contradi^cd 
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in the conclusion ; as, if athciAs are in the right, thai 
the world exifts without a cauk ; but the world doal 
not exiil without a caufe : therefore atheiits are not ial 
the right. This is called arguing from the removing I 
of the confequent to the removing of the anteceden^ I 

To remove tlic antecedent or confequcni here dca I 
not merely signify the denial of it, but the contndic' \ 
tion of it ; for the mere denial of it by a contraryfffo- 
position will not make a true fyllogifm, as appeut I 
thus: if every creature be reafonable, every bruiris 
reafonable ; but no brute is reafonable : therefore bo 
creature is reafonable. Whereas, if you fay in theni- 
nor, but every brute is not reafonable : then it wooii ' 
follow truly in the conclusion : therefore every crei> 
ture is not reafonable. 

When the antecedent or confequent are neganre 
propositions, they are removed by an affirmative*, as* 
if there be np God, then the world docs not difcoTtf 
creating wifdom 5 but the world docs dil'covcr creating 
wifdom : therefore there is a God. In this inftance 
the confequent is removed or contradicted in the minor, 
that the antecedent may be contradicled in the conciu- 
sion. So in this argument of St Paul, 1 Cot. xv. *•• \f 
the dead rife not, Chrifl died in vam -, but Chi'iil did 
not die in vain : therefore the dead (hall rife." 

There are alfo two forts of falle arguing, viz. (l.) 
from the removing of the antecedent to the rcnioving 
of the confequent ; or, (2) from the position of the 
confequent to the position of the antecedent. Exam- 
ples of tliefe are easily framed ; as, 

(1.) If a miniiler were a prince, he muft be honour- 
ed ; but a miniiler is not a prince : 

Therefore he muft not be honoured. 

(2.) If a mini Iter were a prince, he muft be honour* 
ed *, but a minifter muft be honoured : 

Therefore he is a prince. 

Who fees not the ridiculous falfehood of both thefc 
fyllogifms ? 

Obferv. I. If the fubjeft of the antecedent and the 
confequent be the fame, then the liypothttical fyllogiirn 
way be turucd into a categorical one ^ as, if Csefar be a 
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kii)g, )ie mud be honoured ; but C^far is a king ; there- 
fore, &o. This may be chjiiged thus; every kii:g 
mull be honoured i but Cajfat is a king : therefore, &t. 

Obferv. 11. If the major proposition only be con- 
ditional, the conclusion is categorical ; but if (he mi- 
nor or both be conditional, the conclusion is alfo cnn- 
dttioival V as, the worlhippers of images are idoLiters ; 
if the Papifts worlhip a crucifix, ihey are worOiippers 
of an image: there'fore, iflhe Papills wotlhipa Ltucilis, 
(hey are idolaters. But this fort of fyliogiimi (hould 
t>e avoided as much as pofljblc in difputaiion, betnuic 
ihey greatly embarras a caufe : the fyilogifms wiiofc 
tnjjoroitly is hypothetical, are very frequent, and uiid 
with great advantage. 

II- Adisjunflive fyllog'ifm is when the major pro- 
position is diijundlive \ as, the earth moves in a civiie 
or an ellipsis ; but it docs not move in a circle ; there- 
fore it moves in an ellipsis. 

A diy'unitivc fyllogilm may have many members or 
parts thus ; it is either fpting, funimer, autumn, or 
winter \ but it is not fpring, autumn, or winter } there- 
fore it is fummer. 

The true method of arguing here is from the aJTer- 
«ion of one, Jo the denial o? the reft, or from the denial 
of one or more, to the aU'ertion of what remains ; but 
the major lliould be io fr.^med that fevcral parts of it 
cannot be true together, though one of them is evident- 
ly true. 

III. A relative fyllogifm requires the major proposi- 
tion to be relative \ as, where Chrift is, there (liall his 
fervantj be j but Chiiil is in heaven ; therefore his fcr- 
vants (hall be there alfo. Or, as is the captain, fo are 
his fuldiers ; but the captain is a covianl : therefore his 
foldiers are fo too. 

Arguments that relate to the doflrine of proportion, 
mult be referred to this head ; as, as two arc to four, fo 
ire three to six j but two make the half of four : there- 
Tore :i;rce make ihe half of six, 

Bilides thcfe, there isaiiothtT fort of fyllcgirirs which 
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IS vcTy natural and common, and yet auihots take very 
linle notice of it, call it by nn improper name, and dd 
cribe it very ricfeclively, and that is, 

IV. A conneflive fyljogifm. This fome have cal'td 
copulative ; but it dues by no means reijuire the n\AJ<it 
Lii be a copulative nor a compound propalltion ^.Ktioid- 
injr to the definition given of it, Part II. Chap II, 
Seel. 6.) but it lequires tlial two or more ide:is be lo 
co;ineftetl either in the complex fubjefl or prediciteo/ 
the m.ijor, that if one of them be aflirmed or ilenioljn 
the minor, common fenfe will nnturally fliew us wlot 
will he the ccinfequencf. It would be very tedious ltd 
nfelcfs to frame particuUr rules about them, as will 
appear by the followinir examples, which arc very m- 
Dous, and yet may be farther muiiiplied. 

(l.) Mcekncfs and humility always go togetViti-, 
Moles w,i3 i. nv.ni of meeknffs: therefore More^ wjs 
;.lfa humble. Or we may form this minor, Pharaoh 
W.1B no humble man ; therefore he was not meek. 

(a.) No man can fcrve God and Mammon .•' rhe 
covetous man ftivcs Mammon ; iherrforc he cjnnoe 
ierve God. Oz ibe minor may run thus, ihc true 
ChTi(ti.ui ferves God ; therefore he does not tcivc 
IMammon. 

(3.) Genius muft join with fludy to make a greit 
man ; Florino h.is peiiius hut he cannot (ludy : then- 
fore Florino will never be a greal man. Or iIm, 
Q^intus ftudies hard but has no genius: therefore 
t^iinus will never be a great man. 

(4.) Gulo carmot make a dinner without flefh and 
filh ; there was no filh to be gotten to-tlay : thererbrc 
Gulo this diiy cannot make a dinner. 

{5.) Ijondon and Paris are in different latitudes 
the latitude of London is 51 dtg. i half: therefore ihn 
cannot be the latitude of Paris. 

(6.) Jofeph and lienjamin had one mother j Rachci 
was the mother of Jollph : thenlore Ihc was llcr.ji' 
min's mother too. 

(7.) The Tiiher and the Ton are of equal {lature: 
the f^itlier is lis feet )iigh : ihciefore the fon 13 fix kit 
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(8 ) Pride is inconfidcnt wiih innocence ; angels 
bave innocence : therefore they have no pride. Or 
thus \ devils have pride : therefore they have not inno* 
cence. 

I mi^ht multiply other Inftances of thefe connexive 
fyllo^ifms, by bringing in all forts of exceptive, exciu- 
five, comparative, and modal propofitions into the com- 
polltion of them •, for all thefe may be wrought into 
conjunflive, as vk^cll abintofimple fyllogifms, and there- 
by we may render them complex. But it would waltc 
time and paper without equal profit. 

Concerning thefe various kinds of conjunctive fyllo- 
gifini> take tlufe two observations. 

Ohferv- I. Mod of them may be transformed into 
cate>;urical fyllogifms by thofe who have a mind to 
prove the truth oT thenx that way •, or they may be eafjly 
converted into each other by changing the forms of 
Ipcech. 

Obftrv* U. Thefe corjunftive fyllogifms arc feldcm ' 
deficient or faulty in ti^e form of them *, for fuch a 
dcficicnce would be difcovered at the fird glance gener- 
ally by common reafon, without any artihcial rules of 
logic : the chief care therefore is to fee that the major 
propoiition be true, upon which the whole force ui the 
argument uCually depends. 



SECT. VI. 

Of compound Syllogi/tni. 

WE properly call thofe compound fyllogifms 
which are made of two or more fin;flc fyllo- 
fiur.o, and may be refolved into them. The chief 
knulD are thefe, Epichirema, Dilemma, Profyllogilmus, 
aiul Sorites. 

I. Epichucma is a fyllogifm which contains the proof 
of the nvijor or minor, or both, before it draws the 
coiiclulion. This is often ufcd in writing, in public 

Y z 
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fpcechcs, and in common converfation, ihat fo each part 
of tht difcourlV may be confirmed and put out of doubt, 
as it moves on towards the conclulipn, which was 
chielly defigned. Take this inftance ; 

Sicknefs may be good for us ; for it weans us from 
the pleafures of life, and makes us think of dying ; I 

But we are uneatV under fickncfs, which appearii)/ • 
our imp.^.tiencc, complaints, groaning ; &c. 

Tlu refore we are uneafy fomctimes under that which 
is good for us. 

Another inftance you may fee in Ciccro*s oration in 
defence of Milo, who had flain Clodius. His majcr 
proportion is, that it is lawful for one man to kill a- 
nother who lies in wait to kill him ; which he proves 
from the pultom of nations, from natural equity, ti- 
amples, ^c- his minor is, that Clodius laid wait for 
Milo ; which he proves by his arms, guards, &c. and 
then infers the conclufton, that it was lawful for Wilo 
to kill Clodius. 

II. A Di/i'irtma is an argument which divides the 
whole into all its parts or members by a diyunt'live 
pruportion, and tlien infers fomething concerning e-ach 
part whicli is finally inferred concerning the whole. 
Irifiances of this are frequent •, as, in this life we muft 
either obey cur vicious inclinations or refift them \ 10 
obey them will bring lin arni forrow, to resiik them is 
laborious and painful : therefore we cannot be perftclly 
free from forrow or p.iin in this life, 

A DlLmma becomes faulty or inefFeftual three ways; 
firfl, when rhe members of the division are not well op- 
fofcd, or not fully enumerated ; for then the major is 
ialfe. Secondly, when what is affcrted concerning eaih 
part is not jail •, for then the minor is not true. Third- 
ly, when it may be retorted with equal force upon him 
who utters it. 

Thtre was a famous ancient inftance of this cafe 
V. i.d-rcin a Diumvia M'as retorted. Euathlus promiftd 
I'rotr^oras a reward when he had tauL^ht him the nrt of 
J :or.;iint^, and it w;\s to be paid the fult day that h« 
■.■ :••.;.' .."v c'.'.'i'' HI '.I'j court. Aft. r a ct-. ^ir'trar.le 
V «" i\i"..\;'".r<v"^ c^"' ■- !'•'''•' with r.uaihi.ii. :ur ihc rc- 
v^r.', di.Ji ^K: t:*ib Uikiviina j eiwli<;r the l<.m'x will go 
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on my side, or on yours ; if the caufc goes on my side, 
you mutl pay me according; to the fentence of the juclj^c: 
if the caufe goes on your side, you raufl pay me accord- 
in^; to your bargain : therefore whether the caufc goes 
for me or aj^ainil me, you mult pay me the reward. 
But Euathlus retorted this Dilemma thus : Either I 
fhdii gain the caufe or lofe it*, it I gain the cauie, then 
nothmg will be due to you, according to the fentence 
of the judge ; but if I lofe the caufe, nothing will be 
due to you according- to myl)argain : therefore whether 
r gain or lofe the caufe, I will not pay you, for nothing 
will be due to you; 

Nofc I. A DiUmnmit ufually defcribed as though 
it always proved the abfurdity, inconvenience, or un- 
reafonablenefs of fome opinion or practice ; and this is 
the moit common design of it ; but it 1^ plain, that it 
may alfo be lifed to prove the truth or* advantage of any 
thing propofed \ as, in heaven we (hall either have de- 
sires or not ; if we have no desires, then we have full 
fatisfa^lion *, if we have desires, they (hall be fatisfted 
as fait as they arife : therefore in heaven we Ihall be 
compleatly fatisfied. 

Note 2. This fort of argument may be compofcd 
of three or four members, and may be called a . Tri- 
lemma. . 

III. A Profyllogifm is when two or more fyHoglfms 
are fo conncdted together, that the conclusion of the 
former is the major or the minor of the followin^r : as, 
blood cannot think ; but the foul of man thinks .* there- 
fore the foul of man is not blood ;- but the foul of a 
brute is his blood, according to the fcripture \ .therefore 
the foul of man is different from the foul of a brute. 
^>ee another iultancc in the introduAiou to this trcacife, 

P- 3- 

rV. A Sorites is when feveral middle terms arc 

chofen to conne£t one another fucceflavely in feveral 
propssitions, till the lait proposition connoAs its predi- 
cate with the firft fubjedt. Thus, all men of revenge 
have their fouls often uneafy : uneafy fouls are a plague 
to themfelves ; now to be one's own plague is folly in 
the extreme \ therefore all men of revenge are extreme, 
fools. 
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The npofllc, Rom. viit..29. gives us an infbancc ri' 
this Tort of *r»»umcnt, it it vixre rcduceil to txacl form : 
AVhom lie lore knew thole he predcftinated ; wliom hi 
predcllinatfil lie called ; whom he called he julViilcd: 
whom he juftified iie glorified : iherciore whom he foK- 
knew lie glorified. 

To thef'e fyilogifms it may not be impropw?r to lii 
JndiKvlion, which is whe!i from leveral particular pro- 
positions we infer one ;i;'eneral ; as, the dodlrine of the 
Socinians cannot be prf:ved from the Gofpel, itcaniict 
be pro veil from the atls of the Apoilles, it cannot t* 
pri»v<;<l from the Epiltles, nor the book of Revelation;. 
thcr-s-forB it cannot be proved from the Ncur Tcfta- 
mcnr. 

NJiy This fort of argument is often defcftivc, be* 
caufe there is not due care t^ken to enumerate all the 
piniculars on which the conclufion Oiould depend. 

All thcfe four kinds of fyiloi^ifms in this lection may 
be C4.11ed^rcdundant, becaufe they have more then three 
propofitions. But there is one loit of fylkigii'iii which 
IS licfeclive, and is called an Enta>mcma, bru-auic oni'y 
ilie conclul'on with one ot the piemifes is cxprtiJlcii 
wlille the otlicr is ftippofed and reltrvcd m ibc m"\i\d ; 
thus, there is no true rcii^jion without good moratM.; 
therefore a knave cannot be truly religious j or thus, it 
is our duty to love our neij^hbours as ourfelws : thtre- 
fori^ there are but few who perform their duty. 

A\>/t'. This is the moil common fort oi argument 
ambTi{^lTil4anTancf4^^ writing and in fpeaking ; for 
it would take up too mulh time and loo much Tv^tard 
the diLcourfc to draw out all'^bur arguments in motte 
and figure. Behdes, mankind love to have fo much 
compluncnt paid to their undcrftanding?, as to fuppofc 
that they know the m.^jor or minor wliich is fupprcffed 
and implied, when you pronounce the oilier premifc 
and the conclufion. 

It there be any debate about this argument, the fyllo- 
c:rm mult be complciued, in order to try its force '.Aud 
goodnels, by adding the ablent p ropofuion. 
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SECT. YII. 

■ Of the mdJle Terms ^ of common Places or Topics , atid 
ii Invention of Arginnvnts, 

r r [I ^IIE next divifion of fyllo^Ifms is according lo th« 
L- ^ middle term, which is made ule of in the proof 
I of any propofition. Now the middle term (as we hav*: 
: hinted before) is often called Argument, becaufc the 
: force of the fyilogifni depends upon it : we mult mats 
a little delay here to treat briefly of the dotirine of to- 
pics, or places whence middle terms or arguments ars 
^rawik 

All arts andfciences have fomej^eneral fuhjefts which 
belong to them, which arc called Topics or common 
places \ becaufe middle terms are borrowed, and argu* 
ments derived from ihem for the proof of their various 
propoiitioiis whicli wc have occation to dilcourfe of. 
The topics of Grammar, are etymology, noun, verb, 
conilruction, fignification, &c. The topics of Logic 
are genus, fprcies, difierencc, property, definition, ow 
vifion, &c. The topics of Ontology or Metaphylics, 
are caufe, efFe^» action, paflion, indentity, oppoiition, 
fubject, adjunct, fign, &c. The topics of Morality or 
Ethics, are law, fm, duty, authority, freedom of will, 
command, threatning, reward, punidiment, &c. The 
topics of Theology, are> God, Chrilt, faith, hope, wor- 
iliip, f.ilvation, &.c. 

To thefe feveral topics there belong particular ob- 
(ervations, axioms, canons, or rules*, 'Which are laid 
down in tlieir proper fciences \ as. 

Grammar hath fuch canon, (viz.) words in a different 
conitruc!lion obtain a different fenfe, words derived 
from die fame primitive may probably have fome 
afHriity in their original meaning, &c. 

Canons in logic are fuch a$ thefe *, every part of a 
clivifion, fmgly taken mult contain lefs than the whole. 
A definition mult be peculiar and proper to the thing 

* A canon is a proposition declaring fome property of the fub* 
jccl which ik not cxprcflcd in the definition or division of it. 
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nnmed " demonflrati9 ton diote^^ becaufe it fliews alfo 
the caufc of cxillcnce. ' 

But note, that though thcfe two forts of argumcms 
are moft peculiarly called demon Ibrai ions, yet {^neral- 
\y any lirong and convincing argument obtains that 
name ; and it is the cullom of mathematicians to call 
all their arguments demon(lrations> from what medliua 
foever they derive them. 

III. Arguments are divided into artificial and inaitj- 
ficial. 

An artificial argument is taken from the nature and 
circumdances of the things \ and if the argumenc M 
ftrong, it produces a natural certainty ; as» the wotU 
was at firlt created by God, becaufe nothing can cicate 
itlclf. 

An inartificial argument Is the tcftimony of anetber, 
and this is called original, when our informatioD pro- 
ceeds immediately Iro.Ti the perfons concerned, or fiom 
eye or ear witneilcs of the i:Kt\ : it is cajled tradxtioa 
when it is delivered by the report of others. 

We have taken notice before, that teiiimony is cither 
divine or human. If the human teftimony be ilrorg, 
ir produces a moral certainty ; but divine teiiimony 
produces a fuptrnatural certainty, which is far luperior. 

Note, Arguments taken from human teiiimony, as 
well as From laws and rules of equity, are called moral ; 
and indeed the fame name is alio applied to every fort 
of argument which is drawn from the free acliv)/#6 o/ 
God, oi the contingent anions of men, whe.rein we 
cannot arife at a natural certainty, but content our- 
felvcs with an high degree of proba'oility, which in 
many cafes is fcarce inferior to natural certainty. 

IV. Arguments are cither direct or indirci^. It \f> 
a direct argument where the middle term is fuch as 
proves the quclUon iiU'lf, and infers that very propoi'i- 
lion wliicli was the matter of inquiry. An indirect <. r 
oblique ar;^umcnt proves, or refutes lome otli;'r prop.^- 
fiiiun, and thereby makes the thing inquired .'tppcar to 
be true by plain eonfequeiice. 

S: ver.il ar^fuments jre called indirect ■, as, (i ) w]:cn 
fonie Contradictory propofmon is proved to be falfc, 
iniprobable or impoHibic : or, when, upon fuppofuiuu 
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of the falfehood, or denial of the original propofition, 
fomc abfurdlty is inferred. This is calied a proof /i^r 
impo/pbUfy or a rtduBio ad abfurjum. (2) When fome 
other propofition is proved to he true which is lefs pro- 
bable, and thence it follows, that the original propofi- 
tion is true ; becaufe it is more probable. This is an 
argument ex magi: probabili ad mitita. {3.) When any 
other propofition is proved upon which it was before 
agreed to yield the original que (lion. This is an ar- 
gument ex eoncejfo. 

V. There is yet another rank of arguments which 
have Latin names ; their true diftinction is derived 
from the topics or middle terms which are ufed in 
them, though they are called an addrefs to our judg- 
ment, our iaith, our ignorance, our profeflion, our mo- 
deily, or our paflfions. 

1. If an argument be taken from the nature or exig- 
ence of things, and addrcilcd to the reafon of mankind^ 
it is called argttmentum ad judicium. 

2. When it is borrowed from fome convincing tefti- 
monj, it is called argumentum ad fidem^ an addrefs to 
our faith. 

3. When it is drawn from any infufiicient medium 
vhatfoevcr, and yet the oppofer has not (kill to refute 
or anfwer it, this is argumentum ad igmrantiamy an ad- 
drefs to our ignorance. 

•4. When it is built upon the profeiTed principles or 
opinions of the perfon with whom we argue, whether 
the opinions be true or falfe, it is named argumentum 
ad hominemy an addrefs to our profefTcd principles. 
St Paul often ufes this arrument when he reafons with 
the Jews, and when he fays I fpeak as a man. 

5. When the argument is fetched from the fenli- 
tnents of fome wife, great, x)r good men, whofc autho- 
rity we reverence and hardly dare oppofe, it is called 
argumentum ad verecundiam^ an addrefs to our modelty. 

6. I add finally, when an argument is borrowed 
from any topics which are fuited to engage the incli- 
nations and paflions oi the hearers on the tide of the 
fpeaker, rather than to convince the judgment, this is 
srgumt^Mum ai paffitinesy an addrefs to the paiifions \ or 
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if it be made publiciy, it is called ad pepulum, oi 
peal to the ptrople. 

After all thefc divifions of fyllogifm or zt\ 
arifing from the mitidle term, there is one dii; 
proper to be mentioned which arifcs from the pi 
An argument is called uniform when both the p 
are derived from the fame fpring of knowledge 
ther it be fcnfc, reafon, confcioufnefs, human f, 
divine faith : But when the two prcmifes are i 
from different fprings of knowledge, it is called 
argument. 

Whether the conclufion muft be called hun 
divine, when one or both premifes are matters 
vine faith, but the conclufion is drawn by huma 
fon, 1 leave to be difputed and deter mined ii 
fchools of theology. 

Thus the fecond chapter is^nifhed, and a pa 
lar account given of all the chief kinds of lyilogV 
arguments which are made ufe of yinong m 
treated of in logic, together with fpccial rules f 
formation of them, as L\x as is neceiiary. 

If a fyllogifm agree with the rules wJiich are 
for the conllruftion and regulation of it, it is c; 
true argument : If it difagree with theie rules, 
paralogifm, or faife argument : but when a falic 
ment puts on the face and appearance of a true 
then it is properly called a fophifm or faiiacy, \ 
ihall be the fubject of the next chapter. 



CHAP. III. 
The DoBrine of Sylkgifms. 



FROM truth nothing can really follow but 
is true ; whenfoever therefore we find a 
conclufion drawn from premifes which fcem to be 
there muil be fome fault in the deduc\ion or ii /ere 
ot elfe one of the premifes is not true in the feni 
^hich it is ufed in that argument. 
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When an argument carries the face of truth with it, 
and yet leads us into miftake, it is a fophifm : and there 
is fome need of a particular defcriptioh of thefe falla- 
cious arguments, that we may with more eafe and 
readinefs detect aud folve thcm« 



SECT. L 
Offeverat Kinds of Sophifms and their Sj/ution. 

AS the rules of right judgment and of good ratio- 
cination often coincide with each other, fo the 
doctrine of prejudices, which was treated of in the fe- 
cond part of logic, has anticipated a great deal of what 
might be faid on the fubjeft of fophiims : yet I (hail 
mention the moft remarkable fprings of falfe argumen- 
tation, whicJi arc reduced by logicians to fome of the 
following heads. 

I. The fir (I fort of fophifm is called ignoratioeienchif 
or a miilake of the queftion \ that is,' when fomething 
clfc is proved which has neither any ncceflary con- 
nexion or inconfiftcncy with the thing inquired, and 
confcquently gives no determination to the inquiry tho' 
it may feem at firft fight to determine the queftion ; as« 
if any fhould conclude that St Paul was not a native 
Jew, by proving that he was born a Roman ; or if they 
Ihould pietend to determine that he was neither Ro- 
man nor Jew, by proving that he was born at Tarfus in 
Cilicia ; thefe fophifms are refuted by ihewing that 
thefe three may be true ; for he was born of Jewifti 
parents in the city of Tarfus, and by fome peculiar pri- 
vilege granted to his parents, or his native city, he was 
born a denizen of Rome. Thus there is neither of thefe 
three charaders of the apoftle inconfiftent with ea^h 
other, and therefore the proving one of them true docs 
not refute the other. 

Or if the queftion be propofed, whether excefs of 
wine can be hurtful to him that drinks it, and the fo- 

Z 
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|>hiller fliould jirrvc that it rtvWcs lii* fpirit, it exhila- 
rate his foul, it gives i man courage, and trakcBhini 
Oroiig and aftive, anil thtn he talttB it for granted ihii 
he lias proved Ins point. 

But the refponiicnt may eafily Ihf*, that thoDf;)i 
\vinc may do all [his, yi:^ >t may be finally liunfulbciA 
to the foul and body of him that drinks it lo trxcefs. 

Difputcrs when they grow waim arc ready to tun 
inta this f;«li.icy ; they drefs up the opinion of their id- 
verfary as they plcafe, and afcribs fentimcnta to fain 
M'hich he doth not acknowlerfgii, and when they im 
v-ith a great deal of pomp attacked and confoundrd 
ihcfe im^igcs of firaw of ihcir own making-, they iti- 
iimph o»er their uilverfary, as though they had urrcrJy 
tctifaunded his opinion. 

It is a fallacy of the fame kind which a, difputamli 
guilty of, when he finds that his advetfary is iool:3(d 
for him, and that he cannot fairly prove the quejiior 
firil propofed ; he then with flynefs and fubtleiy turns 
the difcourfe afide to fome other kindred point which 
>c can prove, and exults in that new argument wJicicin 
this opponent never coniradicltd him. 

The way to prcvcni this fallacy is by kcrping the eye 
fikcd on the prccif« point tif (tilpuic, am) neither wan- 
dering from it Durfclves, nur luffcring our antagonill 
to wand'.-i frcni it, or fubltituic any thing clfc in iti 

II. The next f.iphifm is cMeV pflin't pmi.-.'fiii, or i 
fuppofition of wliat is net gr.intcd ; that i^, wnen .itiy 
prcpofition it proved by the lame piopof.tiun in oilier 
words, or by fomcthmg that is iqually uncertain and 
difputed ; as if any one tinderi;.kc lo prove that the hu- 
man fuul is rxlendcd through all the parts cfihe body, 
K-i:Jufe it rtfidcs in cvety membiT, which is bot the 
lV.mc thli g in crlier wauls. Os, if aPapiit fliould pte- 
ttnd to prove i!;ai his teligton i< the only Cathuhc te- 
Jig.cn. 2::d is di:rlvcd ftom Ci-iitt Kr.d his apollles, be- 
Cjufc it agrees wh\\ the doCUine of all the fathers of 
the Chuvch, i'.ll il-.c holy Ivknyrs, and all tLe Chr.llian 
world thriiu^liout all ages : whercus this is a great 
poiiit in Loitiell, u'hctliet their tcligioii docs agree with 
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that of all the ancient39 and the primitive chriflians 
or nQ. 

III. Th^t fort of fallacy \yhich is called a pircle i& 
very near a-kin to Xh^ petiiio priticipii ; as, when one 
of the premifes in a fyllogifm is queltioned and oppofedy 
and we intend to prove it by the conclufion : or, wheii 
in a irain of fyllogifms we prove the laft by recurring to 
what was the conclufion of the fir ft. 'rhc Papifts are 
famous at this fort of fallacy, when they prove the 
fcripture to be the \i'ord of God by the authority or in* 
faliiole teftimony of their church, and when they arer 
caii^id to fliew tlie infallible authority of their churchy 
they pretend to prove it by the fcripture. 

IV. Ti)e next kipd of fophifm is called ucn caufa 
pro cqufqi pr the aflignation of a f^lfe caufe. This tiie 
iVripateticphilofophefs wcreguiltyof continually, ^yhea 
they told us that certain being, which they called fub- 
llantial forms, yrere the fpriags of colour,. motion, vege-- 
tation, and the various operations of natural beings ia 
tlie animate and inanimate world ^ when they informed 
us that nature was terribly ^fraid pf a vacuum, and thac 
it was thp caufe why the water Y'^guld not fall out of a 
Jong t.ube if it was turned upfide down : the modern^- 
as well as the ancients fall often into this fallacy, wherv 
.they pofitiyely aflTxgn the rpafo.ns of patujal appearances, 
without fufficient e^cperirujents to prove them. 

Aitrologers ^rp 0Ycr-rM.n with this fort of fallacies, 

and they cheat the people grofly by preteriding to tell 

fortunes, and to deduce the caufe of the various occur- 

rences in the lives of men from the various positions ot 

^rhe liars and planets, which they call Afpeds. 

When comets and cclipfts of tlie fun and moon are" 
jconllrued to fignify the fate of princes, the revolutioa 
of tlates, famine, war?, and calamities of all kinds, it is- 
a fallacy that belongs to this rank of fophifms. 

There is fcarcc any thing more common in human* 
life than this fort of deceitful argument. If any two' 
accidental events happen to concur, one is prefently 
made the caufe of the other. If Titius wronged his 
neighbour of a guinea, and in fix months after he fell- 
do wn and broke his leg, weak men will impute it to the 
divine vengeance on Titius for his former- injuftice. 
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This fopliirm was found alfo in the early days of ihc 
world : for when holy Job was funoundcd with un- 
common miferies, his own friends inferred, that he vat 
s mon heinous criminal, and charged him with agm< 
vated guilt as the caufe of his ealamities ; though God 
himfelf br a voice from heaven folved this uncharita- 
ble fophifm, and cleared his fcrvant Job of that chugr. 

How frequent is it among men to innpuce crimnio 
VTong perfons ? Wc too often charge that upon the 
Wicked contrivance and pTemediiattd m-ilice of a neigh- 
bour, which arofc tncrcty from ignorance, or from un- 
guarded temper. And on the other hand, when wt 
nave a mind to excufe ourfelves, wc praflife the fame 
fop hi fir. ,-S^' 4 ch^irge that upon our tnadvertanceor out 
ignorance, ■ Hich perhaps was dcfigncd viokednefi. 
What is realty done by a neccflily of c ire um fiances, we 
fometimes impute to choice. And again, wc cVaTge 
that upon ncceflity, which was really defiied and chu- 
fcn. 

Sometimes a pcrfon a^s out of jutfgment in oppofi- 
tionto his inclination -, another pcrl'un perhaps a^s the 
fame thing out of inclination, and againft iiis jurf^ment. 
It is hard for us to determine with allurance what arc 
the inward fprittgs and fecret caufes of every man's 
conduct : and therefore wc flioutd be cautious and flow 
in palTing a judgment, where the cafe is not exceeding 
evident: and if we ihouM miitake, let it rather be on 
the charitable than on the cenforious fide, 

!t is the fame fophifm that charges mathcmanVai 
learnine; with leading the minils of men [o (cepticifm 
and infidelity, and as unjuftly accufes the new philofo- 
phy of paving the way to hercfy and fchifm. Thus 
the rtf&rmaiion from Popery has been charged with the 
murddr'and blood of milliens, which in truth is to be 
imputed to the tyranny of the princes and the pricils, 
who would not luffer the people to reform their (eiiii- 
nients and their practice according to ihe word of God. 
Thus Chriftianity in the primitive ages was chatgtd by 
ihe lltathens with all the calamities which bcfcl the 
■Roman empire, becaufe the chrillians renounced the 
Heathen gods and idols. 

The way to relieve ouifcWes from thofe fophifm*) 
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and 10 fccurc ourrdves from the d;inger of failing into 
tiiecn, is an honclt and diligent inquiry ir.to the real 
nature inA caufes of ihiniis, with n cuiillam watchful- 
iiefa agiiinlt ail thofe prejudices that might wurp the 
jud^rmc'ntaijdc from trutli in that inquiry. 

V. The next is cMcd/a/iaci.i oiiiiU-f'tis, or a fophifm^ 
wherein we pronounce concerning tli ■ nature and cf- 
feiitial properties of any fubjccl according to fomcthhifp 
which is merely accidental to it. This is a-kin lo the 
former, anit is alfo very frequent in human life. So if 
opium or the Peruvian bark has been ufcd imprudcnttjr 
or unfuccefsfullyi. whereby the patient has rceeivcd in- 
j ury, fomc weaker people abfolutely pronounce ;igainft 
the ufe of the bark or opium upon all occafions what- 
f.i ;ver, and are ready to <:all them Poifon. So wine has 
bc=n the accideninl occafion of drunkennefs ami quai- 
rcis \ learning and printing.may have been the accident- 
al caute of fcdiciun in a Itite ; the reading of the biblu 
by accident has been abufed to promote herefies or def- 
iruclive errors ; and for thefe reafons they hare been all 
pruiiounccd evil things. Mahomet forbad his followers 
the ul'e of wine ; thcTutks difcourage learning in their 
dominions ; and tlie PapiLls forbid ihc fcripture to be 
read by the laity. Bat how very unrcafonable are tJiem 
inferences, and thefe prohibitions which are built upon 
dicm. 

VJ. ITie next fophifm borders upon ihj former ; . 
and that iii, wiicn wc argue from that which is true ill 
particular circumliances to prove the fame thing true 
sbfolutcly, limply, and abflracted fiom all gitcuni- 
itanccs \ this is called in the fchoolu a fi'phifm a diclo 
fccunduni quid ad dictum iimphciter ; as, that which 
■s btouifht ill the Ihambles is eaten fur dinner ; raw 
meat is brought in the Humbles : therefore raw meac 
is eaten for dinner. Or thus, Livy writes fables and 
iniprubabihtie:, when 1^ defcribes prudigies and omens ^ 
therefore Livy's Roman hiltory is never to be b-licred 
ill any thing Or thus, there may be fomc niiltake of 
tranfcribers in fome part of fcripcuic : ihcreiure fcrip-- 
ture aionc is not a fafe guide for our faith. 

Tliis foit of fopliifm has its reveife alfo ; as when 
we argue fiomllut which is true simply and abfolutely. 
Z3 
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to prove the fame thing true in all particular citcbdi- 
ItuDLCS wrlia'troevcr* \ as if a traitor ihould argue from 
the lixih commartdnieiit, Thou Qialt not kill a mwi, 
to prove that \w himfrlf ought not to be hang<d v or if 
> midmaii Ihould tell me f ought not to withhold hti 
fworUfroTRhim, becaufc nomaaoughtto withhoM tiw 
propenr of another. 

'i'hefe two fpccica of fophifms arc eafily fblvcA^ 
fiiewing the dilT^rcncc betwixt ihings in their abfoloic 
iiAture, and the fame thingt tuiroiuided with pecuhn 
ciTCutnl lances, and conlidercd in regard to fpecial timet, 
:s, pcrfons and occafions -, or Dy (hewing the dif- 
ice between :i moral and nietaphyfical uiii*rrfalitT( 
and thjt the ppopofition will hold guod in one cafe, 
but not in the other, 

VIL 't'hc fophifmsofcomporiiion and diriftoncoine 
next to be conlidcred. 

The fophifm of ciimpofifion is when we infer any 
thing concerning ineas in a compounded fenfe, wliichii 
only true iiva divided leiile And when it is (aid in the 
;orpel. that Chrift made the blind to ft'e, and the de;,/ to 
iear,'and the lame to wjik, weouglit not to infer hence, 
that Chrift performed contradittions; but thofc who 
were blind before were niadi: to fee, and thofc who 
■werr dc^f before were made tu ht^r, &c. So when the 
fcripturc aflurcs us tiic worll of (inm-rs m.iy be faved, 
ft risiiiiiei only, tiul ihcy who luvt been llic worit oi 
finncrs may repent ami be faved, not that- ihcy (hail 
be fived in their fjiis. Or if any one ihould argue 
rims, twAand three arc even and odd; fiveaic tw 
three ; tluicfore five are even and odd- Here t 
»ery falfely inferred conceininn two or three in u 
which is onljR two of them divided. 

'llie fophifm of diviTion is when we infer the fame 
thing. concerning ideas in a dividi;d Iriife, which is oidy 
true in a compounded R-nfe ; as, if we fhould pretiiid to 
proVJ, tlut every, foldior in the Greciart army put an 
hundred ihouQndl'^'-lijns to flight, becaufcthe Grecian 
foldiers did fo. Or if a man Ihould argue thus { fivs 

■ Thi! is v^^an^ ttMn a moml uni»erfility, which admitl cf feme 
ricciiuoiii, in ihe Ume msnntt »»-m»)i.be.irpicd from mcugbjructi 
** saatiualuwYerLJit4,w^U*Ai^uo^tu^<:i!:'=P^<»- 1 
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is one number ; two znd three are five : therefore two 
and three are one number. 

This Core of fophifms is committed when the word 
All is taken in a colledlive and a didributive fenie, with- 
out a due diftin£ticn; as, if* any one lliould itaion thus^ 
aJl the mufieal indruments of the JcwiOi temple made 
a noble concert y the harp i& a mufical iuiirumcnt o£ 
the Jewifii temple^, thcrctore the harp made a noble 
concert. Here the word All in the major is collectives, 
whereas fuch a concluiion rec^uires that the word Ail 
fliouid be diftribtttive.. 

It is the fame fallacy when the univerial word All or 
No refers to f^ecies in one propoiition^ and to indivi- 
duals in ajiother ;, as, all animais were in Noah's ark y 
therefore no animals periihed in the flood : whereas in 
tlie premife all animals (ignifies every kind of animals>. 
which does not exclude or deny the drowning of a 
thoudind individuals- 

VIII. The lait fort of fophifms arife» from our abufe 
of the ambiguity of words, which is the lacgeft and moft 
extenfive kmd of fallacy y and indeed feveral of the for» 
nier fallacies might be reduced to this head. 

When the words or phrafes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called Sophifms of Equivocation ; as, if we 
ihouid argue thus, he that fends forth a book into the 
light, dciires it to be read v he that throws a book into 
the hre, lends it into the light :. therefore he that throws 
a book into the fire de fires it to be read. 

This iophifm, as well as the foregoingi and all of the 
like nature, are foived by {hewing the diSerent fenfes of 
the words, terms or phrafes. Here light in the major 
propolition fignifies the public view of the world \ in 
the minor it fignifies the brightnefs of flame and fire^. 
and therefore the iyllogifm has four terms, or. rather it 
has no middle term, and proves nothing. 

fiut where fuch grois equivocations and ambiguities 
appear in argument, there is little danger of impofing 
upon ourfelves or others. The greateli danger, and 
which we art pcrpetuaDy expofed to in reafoning, is, 
where the two fenfes or fignifications of one term are 
near a-kin, and not plainly diitinguifhed, and yet they 

arc really fufficicntly diiitrcnt ia UiciK feafe tQ bud. ua 
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into great miftakcs, if wc gjc pot watchful. Apd in- 
deed the greatcft part of coiitrovcrfics in xhc facred «« 
civil hfe ariic from the difTcrent ftnfes that-are put ppon 
AvorcU, and the diffejent ideas which are included in 
them ; as hath beta (hewn at large in the firft pan^ 
Logic, Chap. IV. which treats of words ^nd terms. 

There is, after ail ihefe, another fort of foppi&i 
which is wont to be called an imperfedl EiiumeraucA 
or a falfe Induction, when frorp a few experirnents or 
obfcTvations, men infer general theorems and uniyerfil 
propofitions. But this is futficiently noticed in tk 
loregoing chapter, where we treated of that fort ot 
fyliogifm whiciv is called Inductioii. 
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Two general Tejis of true S^/fcgrfmSy and Mtth&ds Gf/M'inl 

all Sy!lo^ifms» 

BESIDES the fpecial defcription of true fyllog'ifmi. 
and fophifms already given, and the rules by 
which the one arc framed, and the other refuted, there 
are rhefe two general methods of reducing aJl iyllo^ifms 
whatfocver to a tcft of their truth or faJfehood. 

I. The firft* is, that the premifes muft (at leaft im- 
plicitly) contain the concluiion •, or thus, one of the 
premifes muil contain the conclufion, and the otiier 
muft thew, that the conclufion is contained in it. The 
reafon of this rule is this; when any propofition is of- 
fered to be proved, it is ncceflary to find another propo- 
fition wliich confirms it, which may be called the con- 
taining Propolitions; but becaufe the fecond muft not 
contain the firft in an cxprefs manner, and in the fame 
word*, therefore it is neccfi'ary that a third or oftenfive 

* It is confcflcd, that the conditional and disjun^ivc major propo- 
fitions do exprelly contain all that is in the concluiion ; but then it is 
pgi in a cctui^i ixA ^.Q^clusive manaer, but oqI^* in a (dubious foim gX 
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propoEition be found out, to (hew (hat the fccond pro* 
pofition contains the firll, which was to be proved. Let 
us make an esperiment of this fyllogifm. Whofoevcr 
is a {lave to his natural indinati>tns is miferablc ; the 
wicked man is a flave to his natural inclinarions : there- 
fore the wicked man is itiiferable. Here it is evident 
thai the major propofition contains the corclufion : for 
under the general character of a (lave to natural inclina- 
tuiiis, a wicked man is contained or included ; and the 
miiini propofition declares it ; whence the conclufion is 
evidently deduced, that the wicked man is mirerable. 

In many affiimativcfyltogirms we may fuppofe either 
the major or the mJHor to contain the conclufion, and 
the other to flicw it ; for there is no great difference. 
JSut in negative fyllogirmcit is the negative propofition 
that contains the conclufion, and the affirmative propo- 
fition thews it; as, every wife man mallcTshispafiions} 
no angry man mailers his pafiion : thcTcfore no angry 
man is wife. Here it is more natural to fuppofe the 
minor to be the containing propofition ■, it is the minor 
implicitly denies wifdom concerning an angr; man, be- 
caufc mallering the palfions is inclutled in witdom] and 
the major Ihews it. 

Note, this rule may be applied to complex and con* 
jun^ive, as well as fimple fyllogifms, and is adapted to 
Ihew the truth or falfehood of any of them. 

II. The fecond is this , as the terms in every fyllo- 
gifm are ufually repeated twice, fo they mull be taken 
precifcly in the fame fenfe in both places : for the great- 
cfl part of millakes, that rife in farming fyllogifmst 
is derived from forae little difieience in the fenfe of one 
of the terms in the two parts of the fyllogifms wherciu 
it is ufcd. Let us confider the following fophifm. 

t. It is a fin to kill a man ; a murderer is a man i 
therefore it ia a fin to kill a murderer. Here ths word 
kill in the firll propofition lignifies to kill unjudly, or 
without a law } in the concluliun it is taken abfolutely 
for putting a man to death in general, and thciclorc 
the itifcieuce is not good. 
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2. What I am ygu are nojt -, but I am a man ; tb 
fore you are not a man. This is a relative fyllpgiria 
but if it be reduced to a regular categorical form, it wil| 
appear there is ambiguity in the terms, thus : what 1 
am is a man i you arc not what I am : iherefore yof 
are not a man* Here what I am in the major prop> 
fition, is taken efpeciaily for my nature ; but m dK 
minor propofition the fame words are taken indindaa/!y 
for my pcrfon; therefore the inference niuil bt(dlSt| 
for the fyllogifms does not take tiie term whiit 1 u^ 
both times in the fame fenfe. 

3. He that fays you are an animal, fays frueiht 
he that fays you are a goofe, you are an animal ; thei^ 
fore he that fays you are a goofe, fays true. In die 
major propofition the word ^nimal is the pred/c;iee ci 
^n incidental proposition ; which incidental ^position 
being affirmative, renders the predicate of it' pautcuUr, 
according the Chap. II. iictt, 2. Axiom 3. and conse- 
quently the word animal there signifies only hu:naa 
animality. In the minor proposition, the word animalf 
for the fame reafon, si^jniiies the animality of a goofej 
whereby it becomes an ambiguous term, and unfit t4 
build the conclusion upon. Or if you (ay the word 
animal, in the minor, is taken for human animality, 
then the minor is eviilently falfe. 

It is from this lad general tell of fyllogifms that wj: 
derive thp cullom of the refpontlcnt in anfwcring the 
arguments of the opponent, which is to diil'm^uiOi upon 
the major or minor proposition, and (leclare which term 
is ufcd in two fenfcs, and in what fcnfc the propositiga 
may be true, and in what fcnle it is fiilfw. 



CHAP. IV. 

Some gffieral Ruhs to direfl our Ri.ifoning, 

MOST of tlie general ard fpeci-il directions given 
to form our judj»ments ariglu in the preceding 
part ut Logic might be rchcarfed hcie-, loi the judgmcui$ 
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4^hich we pafs upon things «rt generally buili on fome 
fccret reafoniiig or argument by wliich ilic propusirion 
i% rup[)oferf to be proved. But thfrc may be yet feme 
iarilicr aiTiltances given to our leafoning powers in 
xhcit fcareh after tiuth, Hnd an obfcrvaiion of the foU 
loft'ing rules will be of great importance fur that end. 
1. Role. Aiciiftim youyfclvfs to clear and dijlinf} iileai, 
■ to tv'ulent propcjiiwnt, tojiroiig and lOtiviming^ mgiiments. 
• <^onvcifemuch with thofe hicnds, and tliole books and 
thofc parts of learning where you meet with the greatelt 
clearnefs of ihouglil and forci of reafoning. 'ihc ma- 
tlicmaticalfciences, and particularly arithmetic, geome- 
try, and mechanics, abound with thefe advantage* : and 
if there were nothing valuable in ihtm for the ufes of 
Iiuman life ; yet the very fpeculative parts of this fort 
of learning ate well worth our Iluiiy ; for,by perpetual 
examples ihcy teach us to conceive with clearncfs, to 
connect our ideas and propofitions in train of depen- 
dence, (o reaTon with (trength and demDnl\rntion,and 
to ditlinguif]] between truih and falfehood. Some- 
thing of ihcfc fciences fliould be Itudicd by every man 
who pretends to learning, and that (as Mr Locke cx- 
preffes it) not fo much to make us mathematicians, as 
10 make UK reafonabic creatures. 

We fliould gain fuch a familiarity with evidence of 

Eerception and force of rejfoning, and get fuch a ba- 
it of difcerning clear truth, that the mind may be foon 
offended with obfcurity and confudon: then we Ihali 
(as it were) naturally and with eafe rcilrain our minds 
from rath judgment, before we attain Jult evidence ot 
the pTopolition which is fffcred tn us; and we ft.all 
with the fame cafe, and (as it were) naturally feize and 
embrace every truth that is propofed with juit evidence. 
This habit of concelvmg clearly, of judging julUy, 
and of rcalbiiing well, is not to be attained merely by 
the bappinefs ol conllitutioii,_thc brightnefs of genius, 
the bell natural parts, or tl.e'bctt collection of Icgieal 
precepts. It is cuUom and pradticc that mull form 
and cllablith this habit. We mull apply ourfelvcs to 
it till we perform all this readily, and without rcfleft- 
irg on rules. A coherent thinker, and a drift reafon- 
CT is cot to be made at once b^ % ^«.t cil \'dS&^.,-^v.'^ 
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more than a good painter or mufician may be for. 
extempore by an excellent leAure on mafic or pai 
in^. it is of infinite importance therefore in 
younger years, to be taught both the value and 
pradlce of conceiving clearly and reafonin^ right: for' 
when we are grown up to the middle of life, orpaA 
it, it is no wonder that we ihould not learn ^pod rei* 
foning, any more than that an ignorant clown bo^ 
not be able to learn fine language, danciri)^^ or a coun- 
ly behaviour, when his ruflic airs have grown up vich 
him till the age of forty. 

For want of this care, fome perfons of rank and e« 
ducation dwell all their days among obfcure ideas; 
they conceive and judge always in confufion, they rake 
weak arguments for dcmonftration, they arc led awaj 
with the difguifes and (liadows of truth. Now if fuc/i 
perfons happen to have a bright imagination, a volubi- 
lity of fpeech, and a copioufnefs of language, they not 
only Lmpofe many errors upon their own undcrfland- 
ings, but they (lamp the image of their own midakts 
upon their neighbours alfo, and fpread their errors a» 
broad. 

It is a matter of jufl lamentation and pity, to confi- 
der the weaknefs of the common multitude of man- 
kind in this rcfpedl, how they receive any thin;; into 
their aflciit upon the moft trifling grounds. True ki- 
foning hath very little fliare in iorming tlicir opinions. 
They refift the moil convincing arguments by an ob- 
ftinate adherence to their prejudices, and believe the 
nioft improbable things with the greateft allurance. 
They talk of the abftrufcft myfteries, and determine 
upon them with the utmolt confidence, and without 
jufl evidence either from reafon or revelation. A con- 
fufed heap of dark and inconfiftent ideas make up a 
good part of their knowledge in matters of philofophy 
as well as religion, having never been taught the ulc 
and value of clear and jufl reafoning. 

Yet it mufl be (liireonfefTed that there are fome my- 
fteries, in religion, both natural and revealed, as well 
as fome ablirufe points in philofophy, wherein the wife 
as well as the unwife mull be content with obfcure 
ideas. There are feveral things, efpecially relating to 
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the invifiblc world, which arc unfearchabltf in our pre- 
feiit ilatc, and therefore we mull believe what revela- 
tion pUijily diflatea, though the ideas may be ohfcure. 
Rcaton itfelf demands iliis of us; but wc (hould feck 
for tiie brighted evidence "both of ideas and of the 
eonncflion of them, wherefoever it is attainable. 

Rule II. Enlarge your general atquaintance with 
things daily, in order to attain a ticli furniture of topics, 
or middle terms, whereby thofe propofitions which oc- 
cur may be either proved or difproved j but eljieiially, 
meditate and Inquire with great diligence and cxjtbiels 
into [lie nature, properties, circumltancesand rtl.'tions 
of the particular iubjeft about which you judge it 
argae. Coiilider its caufcs, e^ec'ts, confequenvcs, ad- 
juncts, oppofites, ligns, &c. ib far as is needful to your 
prefcnt purpofe. You iliould furvcy a qucftion round 
about, and on all fides, and extend your views as far js 
polTible, to every thing' that has a canneclton with it. 
This practice has many advantages in it; as, 

1. It will be a means to fuggefl to your mind pro- 
, per topics for argument about any proposition tliat re- 
lates to the fame fubject. 

2. It will enable you with greater readinefs and jull- 
nel's of thought to give an anfwer to any fuddcn quel- 
tion upon that fubject, whether it arifes in your own 
mind, or be propolcd by others. 

3. This will inftruct you to give a plainer and 
Jpeedier folution of any diflicuities that may attend the 
tlicme of your difcoutfe, and to refute the objcdlions 
of thofe who have efpoufed a contrary opinion. 

4. By fuch a large furvey of t)ie whole fubjifl in all 
its properties and relations, you will be better fecured 
from i neon fill en eies, that is, from alTertinf; or denying 
any thing in one place, whichcontradittswh^t you have 
ailcrtcd or denied in another ; and to attain thefe ends, 
an extenfivcnefs of undcrilanding and a large mtmory 
are o( unfpe.ikiible fetvice. 

One would be ready to wonder fomcilmes, how ea- 
fily great and wife and learned men arc led into alTer- 
tions in fonie parts of the fame ireatifc, which are found 
to be fcarcc confilicnt with whr.t they have afleited in 
other places : but the true realon is the narrowncl's ot 
the mind of man, that it cannov uVt \b. ■sXi. ■i1.\'c\'kk4.- 
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tiicrable properties and rchtions, of one fubjcG wiih j 
tiiigle view ; una rheri-f.irc whilll they are intent on nne 
jmH if ul.it p.itt of tliiir tticme, they bend all thcit fi ti:e 
of tlmught to prove or dilpioVc fume prof ofnion thjt 
relates to tlut p^irt, witliout a futFicieiit uttciition to tliE 
conl'cquences wliich may How fnini it, and whicli r.:^y 
unhappily alTcd iiioilict partofilie Tame fubj^fljaj,!/ 
by this mejos ihcjr arc (bmeiimes led to l"ayi\ims,5 
which are iiiconlilleiit. In fuch a c^fe the j^'eat dealcri 
in dil'pute ;vnd conirovetCy takeple-.ilurc to catt nonfenli: 
and fi.'lf-c<)iutjditiio[i on their antagonid mriih hup 
and liaithil rcproachrj. For my pan, 1 rather chult 
to pity liuman nature, whofc ticccfiaiy narrownels of 
nnderilandinj cxpoies uS all to lome dtgrees o/ rJiii 
Jrailty. lliit the tnolt exienfive furvey poflibfe of our 
wholt, fubjetl is the btlt ri;medy againlt it. U is our 
.iiuigini; ami arijuin,:,' tipnn a partial view- of thing;, 
that espofcs us lo inilUkes, ami puflies us into abiut- 
(iities, or at leall to the very borders of iJicni. 

Rule III. In iVarching the knowledge of rhm;rs, al- 
ways keep ihr prccilV point of the ptefeui qo^/tion in 
your eye, 'i'.ilic heed th.it you ,-.ild nothinc to it w-/u7e 
you'arc arguiug, nor omit any part of it. Wati:!! cate- 
fully led'iiny ni:w id.ns nidc in, to min-le tliemlclvcs 
cither with thefurijtcl nr predicate. Sec tlint the quef- 
tion bs not alrtttd by the ambi.^oity of any word t.ikea 
in (iiircrent fenf;s ; nor lei any lefret preriuliccs o! your 
own, or the fophiltii..:! arts of iwhcrs, tiie.it ymir un- 
derilamiing by chjn^'ing the queliion, oi fliuffliiig in 
any thi.ij; ch'e in its room. 

Am! lor this end it is ufeful to keep the ptecife mat. 
ter of imjuiry as fimple .is may be, and dif-'nf;.i;:eH from 
a complication of idtas, wh!v;h do nut nctifi'.irily belong 
to it. By ,,din:t'.i':3 a ron,plic.ition of idc.is, and tjL- 
inj; t^io ni-.;v thiii^'-. iii oni.".' inroone quilti^n, the mind 
i;, io.n;t.iTie , i! .T.7.:.:\ .iml hrwildL'ted -, and ilie truth is 
lull in fvi.h a vjric;y und eo.ifoli'n oi idr -s ; vvheicas 
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Rule IV. Wlien you have exactly confuicrcd the 
precifc poinis of . inquiry, or wh;it is ur.tnown in ihc 
guell'ioii, then coiiridcr whjt, ami liow mucli you liiow 
already of this cjuellion, or of ihe ideas aiid terms of 
which it is compofed. It is by a conipatiron of the 
known ami "unkno*n parts of the quclhon together, 
that you may find what reference the p^tEktiowii hath 
unto, or what coiinccVmii it hath with the tinnj; that is 
fought : thok- idcjs, whereby the known and Uiiknowii 
parts of the quclUon are connecliid, will liiruilh yua 
with niiihlle ternis or arguments whcieby the thing 
propofed may be proved or difpruved. 

In this part of your work, (viz.) comparing ideas lo- 
gelher, tjte due time, a:id be not (oo halty tL> conic to 
a determination, elpecially in points of impcnaiKC. 
tionie men when they fee a little agreement or dii^grec- 
ntent between idea^, they prcfume a great deal, ;iiid io 
jump into the concluliofi : tlii^ is a Ihorl way to faiiiy 
opinion, and conceit : hut a molt util^tfe and uiiccnaiii 
wiy to true knowledge anduildum. 

Rule V. Ill chuliag your middle terms or aTgumeiil$ 
to prove any qucltion, always take fiich tcpxs ss are 
fUTclt, aud katt f.!itiuic, and which carry tiie ^reatclt 
evidence and iLreiigth with them. Ue not fo folii^iious 
about the number, as the weight of your arguments, 
eipecijUy in proving any propofition wliich admits of 
natur.tl ccrtaintv, or of camplcat demon llration. M.ii:y 
times wc do injury to a caule by Jweliiug upon trifling 
arguments. We amufe our liearers with uncertainties, 
by multiplying the number of fetbic reafonings, before 
wc mention thofc which are more lubitaniial, Cunclu- 
five, "and convincing. And too often we yield up our 
own affeiU to mere prol)able arguments, where certain 
proofs may be obtained. 

Ytc vt mult be confelTed there are many cafes, where- 
in the growing number of probable arguments incr'afcs 
the degree of piobabihty, and gives a great and fulfi- 
cient coiilirn-.Jtion lu tite truth which is fought ; as, 

(t.) Waen we arc inquiring the true feni'c oi any 
word or pliraic, we are more confirmed in the figniti- 
cation ut it, by fi:itiiiij the fame cxprelFion fo uled in 
(evcral authors, or in Icveral places of the fame author, 

12.) When wc are learcWmg (Sii\. \\v«. WM'i \»fia.\\\c.^ 
A a 0. 
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or opinion of nny writer, or inquiring into any facrej 
«loc>rine of fcripturc, we cnmc lo a forer dcterminatioi 
of the truth by irvcral tlnliiicl places wherein the fame 
(hing is exprelied or pUinlv imglicc! ; becaufc it is rot 
probdbic that an honed (kilful reader (hould miftake the 
meaning of (he writer in many pUces, as he may 
or two. 

(;?.) When we woulil provt ihc importance rf 1(17 
fcnptiiral tiocirinc or iluty, the multitude of teiti, 
wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon the readn, 
fccms naturally to inftrudl us that it is a matter m 
greater importance than other things which arc bet 
llightly or (ingly mentioned in the biole. - 

f4.) In fearching out matters of fafl in times piJI.nr 
in diftant places, \tn which cafe moral evidencei is fuf- 
ficient, and moral certainty is the utmoft which can be 
atuincd) here we derive a g-reareraflurance of the ituih 
of it by a numbtr of perfons, or a multitude of circum- 
Iljnctj concurrin;; to bear witnefs of It. 

(;,) From many c.Tperiments in natural philofophy 
we more faft-ly infer a general theorem, than we an 
from one or two. 

(6.) In matters which require prefent praftice, both 
faired and civil, we muft content ourfelves oftentimet 
w;th a mere prepondcration of probable reafons 01 ar- 
guments. Where there arc feveral reafons on eacli 
tdi-, for and ag:iinll a thing that is to be clone or omit- 
ted, a fmall argument added to the heap may julHy 
turn the br.laiicc on one fide, and determine the judg. 
fncnt, as 1 have noted in the fecond part of Ij>gic. 

To conclude ; a growing ac<|ualntance wilh matters 
of learning, and a daily improve me tit of our undcrlland- 
iiiL'S in aliairs hu.nan and divine, will belt teach us to 
j[i<|o;e and diliinguilh in what tafes the liumber of ar- 
guments udd to their weifjht avd force : it is only e.T- 
ptTicnce can fiilly inform us wiien we muti be detei- 
iri^ied by prnbable topics, :ind when we mull feck ai^J 
t\psct denioiU' rations. 

Riile Vt. Pr..vc your foncluCon {as far as polhb;.) 
hy fi.nie proptdiiicir. lli.:i are m tticmi.!ves ra^'rc plain, 
c. id'-nt and ccrt.iin than the conclufii-n ; or :il kali Inch 
y. ;!re mure known, and more intelligible to the pcrfon 
M.'.om you would couVmw. \^. -«■!, w<^':£X*i\*-i'^> 
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wd fliiill eniWvour to enlighten that which is gbfime 
by fomethiag equally or moie oblcure, and to confiini 
th«t which is tiuubtfuli by fomething equally ot niure 
urceitain. Common fenrc dilates to all men, that it 
is impoTibk' to citablilli any truth, and to convince o- 
ther* of it, but by fomcthiug that it better known to 
them than that truth is. 

Rule Vll. labour in all your arguings.to enlighten' 
the uiulcrlUndini;, as well as to conquer and captivate 
the jiidgotcnt. Argue in fuch a manner as may give a 
natural, diHinfl, aiui folid knowledge of things tn your 
hearers, as well as to furce their afTent by a mete proof 
of the quedion. Now to attain this end, the chief to- 
pic or medium of your demonftraiion fhouhl be fetch" 
cJ, as mu.ch as poinbl'., from the nature ot the |hing 
to be proved, or from thofc things which are moll na- 
turally connrfled with it. 

Ccomctricianj fumetimes break this rule without 
necelFity. two w.iys, (viz.) 

1. When they prove one proportion only by (hew- 
ing what -bfurdities will follow if the contr.ididory 
propofition be fuppofed or admitted. This is called 
Rtditctia lid abj'urdum'* , or Diituiijl rath per itupsffibible ; 
as for inftance, when they prove all the RndH of a. 
cit.:ie to be equal, by fuppoling one Radius to be 
longer or ihorter than another, and then ihewiii); what 
ablurd ct)nfL'qu^ii;:es will follow. This, 1 confels, for- 
CCS the afftfiit, but it does not enlighten the mind by.- 
(hewing the true reafon and caufe why all Radii arc c-- 
qual, wliich id deiived from the very conltrudlion of a. 
lircle : for Once a circle ig formed by fixing one end- 
af a lliait line in the centre, anil moving the other end 
IDUnd, (or. which ;s all one, by compjiTes, kept open to 
tccrtain extent) it foUoxsevidently tliat every part of 
the circumference being thus defcrihcd mult be equally 
ritllaiit from the centre, and therefore the Radii, which 

• Note, Tliij ml* chiefljr reffrs w thf ellabliilnient of fome truth, . 
ruber than to the refuution of error. ' It ii a very riimmiin and iife- 
fol way of arguing la refute a faJfe i>ro)Julilioii, by Ihevring what 
ftridcnt faliEhood or abraiditiei wili follow fiom it. For what prouo. - 
Ikioii CuBVcr it really abfurd ml fnlfe, don elTccluilly. ptote that 
principle ii> be SAic bam which ii ii derived ; fo that tbii wvi <£. 
rcfutinj[ aa urorit not fa uTiuJly c&Ued **^&mSCw i^^^b''">L:^' 

A» 1 
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are linrs front tlic centre lo the ciicum fere nee, muft 
be M equal. 

2. Geomciritians forget this rote when they heap 
up mnny far fclthetl liiirs, figures and proportions to 
nrovc fotne plain, hiiiple, and obvious ptoporitioii. 
Hiifi is CiWtA a Ucmunltration ^r aUtiiit rt ttimta, or 
an :iT;rum(:nt from unnatural hhiI rtrmotc meiliuirujM 
if ill order to prove (he Rndii of a circle are "all tqiwi, 
i flioulil make fcveral trijngki and fquarcs abodi th« 
mrcli;, and then tioin foine properties and propofiiiorj 
<.'t Iqiiarcs aiut triangks prove chat the Radii ol a ciicte 
•■rf ('(lual, 

Yet it nmft be confeflcd, that fomctimcs fucli quff- 
riuiis happen, that it \» hardly polTibk to prove ihem by 
direct arguments dtjwn from ihe nature of thinf;s ^^^■ 
and then it may not only be lawful, but iieLcffiTi u 
Bl'e indirect proofs, and arguments drawn from remot* 
in:rdiiiins, or from the abiurdity of ihe coiitradi^ory 
fujipofitions. 

Sjtli intlirctf and remote arguments may alio be 
fomrtimes uftd to cOMrirni ii propolition which Jiaa beni 
before proved by argumeii[^';ncircdirecl ard vnimcdiate. 

VIU. Rule. Tliough arguments ihould give lig\!t 
to the fubjoc), ;is veil as cunltiain tbc allcnt, yet yuu 
ai'Jit le,Trn to sl,!i:'i\;u)l}j ntill rttwi^'i an rxfl'u-alitn ariJ 

fir ■..utfili-i-j ti l-i ,"//,, '/ u!-'j'i h^ olLYfi, by Hiiji.sk,ng a 
.mn iftujlralim f:r .. .:..,...,»g «.y:«. 

Axioms tlienifcivea, or icif-evidcnt propoiitions may 
■wunc an explication or dlulUaiion, though they arj 
not t'l be proved by realoning. 

Siii-.'liiudes ami allufiun:> liiive cttcniimcs-a very hap- 
py i'liUicnce to cxpljiii lomc diflJiLult truth, r.nd to icr.- 
(kr ilie ;dea of it f;imilisr and esfy. Where the rc- 
fLi.ul.i;ic..- Isjuil and accurate, the influence ol a li- 
iiiile ni.-.y pncitii lo lar js to fliew the polhbility. cE 
til. t'lin^ 11 qi: :■ ili: i'.iiiili'.udej niuli nut be ta- 

t'li .'.s a loliil : . ■ - iru:h or cxillencc of thole ] 

ihnigi ... whitii luL) iia.t 4 iclcniblauce. A too gjeat ' 
i;cfereri;e paid to limiluudcs, or an utter tLJccUuii cf 
(hem Item to be two c:xcreni>.'s, and ought to be avoid* 
ct'- Vhj late ingcnigus Mr Locke, even in his inquU 
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illudratian, and is very happy in the invention of them 
though he warns us alio kit we miftakc thcni for con- 
ciuUve arguments. 

Yet let it be noted here, that a parable or a fimili- 
tude ufed by any authoK, may give a iufiiclent proof 
of tht true fenfc and meaning of that author, provided 
that we draw not this hmiiitude beyond the Icopc and 
defign for which it was brought : as when our haviour 
afiirmS) Rev. iii 3. 1 will come to ihae as a thitf ; this- 
will plainly prove that he defcribes the unexpccicdnels 
of his appearance, though it will by no means be drawn 
to figiiity any injuilicc ni his defign. 

IX. Rule. /// your whole eourfe ofreafaning lucpyour mini 

Jincerely ifitetit in the purf nit of truth-; and fallow j olid argu^ 

mem wktrefjtver it leads you. Let not a party Ipirit, nor 

any J paliiun or prejudice whatfoever, ilop or avert the 

current of your rcafoning in qued of true knowledge. 

When you aie inquiring therefore into any Tubject, 
maintain a due regard to the arguments and objections 
en both iides of a queltion : confider, compare, and 
hiiance them well before yoii determine for one side. 
It is a frequent, but a very faulty pra^ice to hunt af- 
ter arguments, only to make good one side of a quef- 
tion, and entirely to negleft and refufc thofc which fa- 
vour the other side. If we have not given a due 
weight to arguments on both sides, we do but wilfulo 
Jy mifguide our judgment, and abufe our reafon tj 
forbidding its fearch after truth.^ When we cfpoufe 
opinions by a fecret bia(s on the mind through the in^ 
fiuences of fear, hope, honour, credit, intereit, or any 
other prejudice, and then feek arguments only tcTup^ 
port ihotc opinions, we have neither done our duty to 
Go<l nor to ourfclvcs \ and it is a matter of mere 
chance if we flumble upon truth in our ways to eafe 
and preferment. The power of reafoning was give a 
us by our Maker for this very end, to purfuc truth 5, 
and we abufe one of his richell gifts, i£ we bafely yield 
up to be led aflray by any of the meaner powers of na» 
ture, or the perifhing interefls of this tife. Reafon it- 
£elf, if honcllly obeyed, will lead us to receive the di^ 
nine revelation of the gofpet, where it is duly propo» 

fed^ aad thi& wiU ibew u& the path q£ Ufe cvcdiiUDsar 
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OF DISPOSITION AND METHOD/ 

"jf i; i& not merely a clear and diftinA idea^ a yrt\U 
A formed proposition^ or a juft argument that is fuf* 
Scicnt to fearch out and communicate tJie knowledge 
of a tubjcct. There muflt.be a variety, and ferics of 
them dilpofed in a due manner} in order to attain this 
end : and therefore it is the design of the lalt part of 
XiOgic to teach us the art of method. It is that mult 
fecure our thoughts from that fconfusion, darknefs» and 
miilake which unavoidably attend the meditations and 
difcourles even of. the brighteit genius who del'pifcs 
the rules of it. 

1. We {hall here consider the nature of method, and. 
the fevc:ral kinds of it. 

2. Lay down the general rules. of_mctbod^ with^ 
fr w {articttlars under them.. 
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CHAP. I. 

6F THE NATURE OF METHOD AND THE SEVERAL 
KINt)S OF ir (viZ,) NATURAt AMB AhBITKART 
STfNTHETVC ANO ANALYTIC. 

T\ fl'ETHOD, tiken in the hrgeft fen fe, implies the 
J[y it placing of fevtral things, or performing fcvtral 
operations ill fuch an order as is moft convenient to 
attain fome end propofed : and in this fenfe it is ap^ 
plied 10 nil the works of nature and art, to all the di- 
vine affjirs of creation and proviaencc ; and to the ar- 
tific^s, fchemes, contrivances and praflices of man- 
kind, whether in natural, civil, or facred affaifs. 

Now this orderly difposition of things includes the 
ideaa of prior, polterior, and simultaneous; of fuperi- 
or, inferior, and equal i of heginning, end, and mid- 
dle, is'c. which are defcrihed more particularly among 
the general affeftions of being in ontology. 

But in Logic method is ufually taken in a more li- 
. miied fenfc, and ihe nature of it is thus defcribed: 
method it the difposition of a variety of thoughts on 
any fubjeft, in fuch order as may . bed fervc to find 
out unknown truths, to explain and confirm truths chat 
are known, or to fix them in the memory. 

It is diltributed into two general kinds> (viz.) naiu* 
ral and arbitrary. 

Natural method is that which obferves the order of 
nature, and proceeds in fuch a manner as that the 
knowledge of the things which follow depends, in 3. 
great meafure, on the things which go before, and this 
IS twofold, (viz ) iiynthctic and Analytic, which are 
fonietimes called Synthesis and Analysis*. 

• Tlie word Analyfii hii ihret or four rcnfei, wbich it maj' not be 
im|iroiiiT tu lake notice uf here. 

I. It Gjniliei tlie ^«itrral ;inil particular hrnd) of a diC'ourre, with 
their miiTusl tuiinccl.unt, both (O-urilinale and riibi<ri!mai>.-, ili iivu 
out h> wjy of aliltT.icl into one 01 n-.ure tu.Ui.-f. wlrili :ire t'^>t|'.unily 
placed like an iudei M the ti.-j,'iimin!. o( m.l of .1 lioufc. 

t. It li^iiiuc> clu rel'oUmj ul' ^ UilcuuiLc iuig it> Viiiigui fu'L>ieAi 
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Synthetic method is that which begins with the 
piTtb *, ^nd leads onward to the know led ;::€ ot the 
whole ; it begins with the mall simple principles, and 
general truths, antl proceeds by degrees to that whigli 
is drawn from or compounded of them : and thcrciore 
it is called the method of composition. 

Aiialytic method takes the whole compound iS it 
finds it, whether it be a fpecies or an inclividua\, ^tA 
leads us into the knowledge of it by rcfolving" it into 
its first principles or parts, its generic nature, and iti 
fp/cial pr(>perties i and therelore it is calitd the me- 
thod of relolution. 

As fynthctic method is generally ufed in teaching 
the fcicnct s, aftor they are invented, fo analytic is mo$z 
pr.idlifcd in finding out things unknown. Thou^A it 
must be confefled thAt both n.cthods arc fomclvmc* 
employed to find out truth, and to communicate \i. 

If we know the p.irls of any fahjxt easier and bcitet 
than the whole, we consider the paits distinctly, and 
by putting them together, we come to the knowlt-dge 
of the whole. So in grammar we learn first to kViOW 
letters, we join them to make fyllablcs, out of fylla^ 

9rA n.rgiimcnM, as when qr.y writing of the ancient prophets is refol- 
ycd into the proplictical. h»ftorical, do^rinal, and pr.^jflical parts; of 
it; it is f;iid to l>e analyfed in fcneral. When a fenience is difVin^uilh* 
ed into the Noiins» Verbs, Pronoun?, Adverbs and other particle* of 
fptcch wh'ch conipofp it, ther) i isfaul to !>e aiirlvfcd -ramin \tu :-iiy. 
When the fame- iV-nteRce ]« diiUn^uijhed into S.iljjci'l and nr<r Jic. r. , 
ProDofit'.on, Argu.ncnt. Ad. Objccl, Cauf'c, E.lecl, Adjnr.a, <^ip. 
jjoiite, &.C. then it i«; iinalyud logically, ^u.d met ajjhyik ally. '1 i|.$ 
laft is what is chiefly meant in the ibeologicul fchoo'is, when they 
f]*eak ofan.ilviin^ a text oilVr.pture. 

3. AnaIyfi^ fiiinilies particiu..r.y the fclcnce of algebra, wherein a 
qncflion hfin;r propofcd. one or more letters, as, x, y, z, cr voweh, as, 
a, <% i, Uc. arc ma.ie uie of to l.;;niiy the unknown nunibtr, whfcii 
being intermingled with f?ve;al known numbers in I'le (jucilion. is 
at I ifl by the ra'lts of art L-par^ted or rcleafcd from that ent.-in^lcmecr, 
aid irs parii.ul.ir value i> f.)und o.it by flicwing il'^ tqi.iaion, uc 
Cvjnality to f.-iiie kii-'.wn nurnhtr. 

4. It ii.;ni:'n "i an.-.Iyt' aI me? :'hI, •i< here explnine.I In Lk.);;:c. 

* N'.jrc'', It is.oL.o.r ,! iL;;t f\n;l.!.u? ofl^n l;.tins w tii the *enni 
a:v1 ,ru.. •.• S iJlhr .* . a> ;.. .1 . .'.!....: ....>.^ F.il l:s ; l'C'^ -^ CT ',^^c.'tic 
r.r- : • i- ;!i ■1 cov.'\ ;■ r*'.' vj'y :.- a :).m'i 'i' *-r tiiciti-.l T^:.rt .■: r-ic 
Tp: •■.». ti;>ii -ii il i'c lo!»r III ■'»»'■••• «i •»!! muv j I .1 ;»r .^^h «. '.*• .ioJe. 
Tii..'> 'y.-iir. r:c ::ut".J<'il ;na'-''' ••'' • ••^ ■'■. in" i". i;i;::oi! •.h'.' . :o- !t '.:- m 
witn ti'ic ^.ii;>, and ^)iv>v:».cU5 lo luv: ..hole \vi»l».ii iscom^jofcd of thcin. 
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Wes wc compoFe words, and out of words we make 
f-Ktenctfs and difcourlcs. So the physiciiiii or apoilit- 
cary knows the nature and powers of iiis simples, 
(viz.) liis diugs, his herbs, his minerals, iffc. and pot- 
ring ihem tngether, and considering tlieir Icvcral vir- 
tues, lie finds what will be the nature anil powers of 
rtie bolus, 'or any compound medicine. This is the 
fynihetic method. 

But if we aie better acquainted with the whole than 
we are with particular parts, then wc divide or rclolve 
the whole into its parts, and thereby gain a distinct 
knowledge of them. So in vulgar hfe we learn in the 
grofs wliat plants or minerals are ; and then by chy. 
miiitry we gain the knowledge of fait, fulphor, Ipitit, 
water, carih, which are the principles ot them. So 
we are first acquainted with the whole body of an a- 
nimal, and then by an.itoiny or dillcction we come to 
learn alt the inward and outward parts of it. This 13 
analytic method. 

According to this moft genera! and obvious idea of 
fynthetic and analytic method, they dillcr from each 
other as the wjy which leads op from a val!:y to a 
mountain differs from itlclf, conlidcr as it leads down 
from the mountain to the valley i or as St Manliew 
and St Luke prove Chrilt to be tlie fon of Abraham ; 
J.uke finds out by analyfis, rifing from Chriit to his 
ancellors ; Matthew teaches it in the lymhctic me- 
thod, beginning from Abraham, and Ihewing that 
Chrill is found among his polteriiy. Therefore it is 
an ufual thing in the icieiices, when wc have by ana- 
lyfis found out a truth, wc ule iynthetic method 10 ex- 
plain and deliver it, and prove it to be true. 

In this e.ify view of things, thefe two kinds of me- 
thod may be prcferved conipicuouUy, and emirely (]if« 
imi\ : but the lubjects of knowledge being infinite, and 
the ways whereby we arrive at this knowlerige being 
atmoll infinitely various, it is TCry difficult, and almott 
impofGble, always to maintain the prccife diltinclion 
between ihefe two methods. 

This will evidently appear in the following obfcrva- 
tions. 

Ohf. I, Analytic mtthod being ufed chiefly to find 
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ly to begin with fome whole fuhjed, and proceed lo 
the knowledge of its parts, but it takes Irs rife foiii& 
times from one (ingle p<trt of property, or from anj 
thing whatfoever that belongs to a fubjedt which hap- 
pens to be fird and mo(t eafdy known, and thereby 
inquiries into the more abilrufe and unknown parts^ 
properties, caufes, effects, and modes of it, wbetker 
abfolute or relative \ as for inilance. 

(i.) Analyfis finds out caufes by their eflrAt. So 
in the fpeculacive part of natural philofophy, when ve 
obferve light, colours, motions, hardnefs, foftncfs, anl 
other properties and powers of bodies, or any of the 
common or uncommon appearances of things cither oo 
earth, or in heaven, we fearch out the caufes of them. 
So by the various creatures we find out the Creatotf 
and learn his wifdom, power and goodnefs. 

(2 ) It finds out effcfts by their caufes. So iVt 
pradical and mechanical part of natural philofophy 
confiders fuch powers of motion, as the wind, tlic fire, 
the water, fafr. and then contrives what ufes tiiey ni:iy 
be applied to, and what will be their cffccls in ordct 
to make mills and engines of various kinds. 

(3.) It finds out the general and fpeda\ nature of a 
thing by confidering the various attributes of the indi- 
viduals, and obferving what is common, and what is 
proper, what is accidental, and what is cficntial. So 
by furveying the colour, the fliape, motion, rcll, place, 
foliiiity, extenfion of bodies, we come to find that the 
nature of body in general is folid extenfion \ becauA 
all other qualities of bodies are changeable, but this be- 
longs to all bodies, and it endures through all changes; 
and becanfe this is proper to a body alone, and agrees 
not to any thing elfe ; and it is the foundation ol all 
otlier properties. 

(4.) It finds out the remaining properties or partf 
of a thing, by having fome partj> or pi open its given. 
So the area of a trianjjlc is found by knowing the 
keight and the bafe. So by having two fjdcs, and an 
angle of a triangle given, we find the remaining fide 
and angles. So when we know cogitation is the prime 
attribute of a fpirit, we infer its immateriality, and 
thence its immortality. 

(S') Analyfis fiad§ the meau% tieccflkc^ to attain a 
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Bropofed end, Vy having the end firfl affigned. So m 
moral, politicil, (TConomical^affAiis, having propoftrd 
the governnnent of felf, a fam'ily, a fociety, ur a nution, 
in order to tKcir belt interell, wc conTider and fcarcli 
out what are the proper laws, rules and means to cffcdt 
it. So in the praftices of artificers, and the manu- 
fa^urcg of various kinds, the end being propofed, as, 
making cloth, houfei, (hips, iifc. wc End out wajs of 
compoting thefe things for the fcvcral ufes of human 
life. But the pattin| any of thefc means in execution 
to attain the end, is fynchetic method. 

Miny other particulars might be reprerentcd, to (hew 
the various forms of analytic method, whereby truth is 
found out, and fome of them come very near to fyn- 
tliftic, fo as hardly to be dillinguiflied. 

Obf. 11- Not only the invclligation of truth, but the 
communication of it alfo is often pr.i^ifcd in fuch a 
method, at neither agrees precifely to Cynthittc nor 
analytic. Some fcicnces, it you confitlcr the wholi; 
of them in general, are treated in fynthctic order; fo 
phyllcs, or natural philofophy, begins ufually with an 
account of the general nature and properties of tnatter 
or bodies, and by degrees defccnds to confidcr the p.ir- 
licuUr fpCkjies of bodies, with their powers and pro- 
perties -, yet It it very evident, that wlicn phiiofophers 
come to particular plants and animals, then by chy- 
miltry and anatomy they analyl'c or rcfolve thefe bo- 
dies into their fevcral conditucnt pans. On the other 
hand. Logic is begun in analytic method} the whole 
it divided into its integral parts, according to the four 
operations of the mind ; yet here and iJicre fynthetic 
metliod is ufed in the particular branches of it, lor it 
treats of the ideas in general firll, and then dcfcends 
to the fevtrral fpecies of them ; it leaches us how pro- 
pofnions are made up of ideas, and fyllogifmt of pro- 
pofitions, which is the order of compofitions. 

The aticieiii fcholaftic writers have taken a greater 
deal of pjins, and engaged in ufeJcfs difpuies abouc 
thefe two methods ; and after all have not been able lo 
givt: fuL-h an account of them as to keep them Cii'trely 
diftincl from each other, neither in the theory nor in 
the practice. Some of the moderns have avoided thit 
coniufion in fome neafuTe, by CQa&mn^^<tTO,\.<:\-«i^\ va 
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<lefcribe almoft nothing dfe but the fynthetic and ana- 1 
Jytic methods of geometricians and algcbraitls, where- 
by they have too much narrowed the nature atid rules 
oi method, as though every thing were to be treated 
hi mathematical forms. 

Upon the whole I conclude, that neither of thefe 
two methods (hould be too fcrupuloufly and bfcHli- 
tioufly purt'ued, either in the invention or in the coo- 
municacion of knowledge. It is enough if the oida 
of nature be hut obferved in making the knowledge of 
things following depend on the Knowledge of tie 
things which go btfore. Oftentimes a mixed method 
will be found moit effedlual for thefe purpofes $ and 
indeed a wife and judicious profpe^l ot our niMin end 
and dcfign mult regulate all method whatfoever. 

Here the lules ot natural method ought lobe pro- 
poled, (whether it be analytic, or fynthciic, or mm*) 
nut it is proper firil to give ibme account of arbitrary 
method, leil it be thrult at too great a diflance from 
the firil mention of it. 

Arhitrai-y method haves the order oi nature, anrf ac- 
commodates itlelf to many purpofes ; fuch as, to tr^^.^ 
fure up things, and retain them in memory •, to haran- 
gue and perluade mankind to any practice in the rcli- 
f>ious or civil life *, or to delight, amule, or entertain 
tlie mind. 

As for the aflillancc of the memory, in mofl things, 
a naturil order has an happy influence j for TcMon it- 
lelf deducing one thing trom another, greatly aifiits 
the memory, by the natural connection and mutual de- 
pendence ot things. But there are various other me- 
thods which mankind have made ufe of for this pur- 
pole, and indeed there are I'ome fubjedts that can hardly 
be deduced to analyfis or fynthelis. 

In reading or writing hiltory, fomc follow the order 
of the governors ot a nation, and difi>ofe every tranfac- 
tion nmier their particular reigns : to thft facr^d books 
of Kings and Chronicles are written. iSomc write in 
annals or journals, and make a mw chnpter of every 
vear. Some put all ihofc tranls^bons together which 
relate to one iubjeit : that is, all the aiFairs of one war, 
one league, one confederacy, one council, ^c, though 
it iaft many ycaiSi ai\duivA« rMi.w^ \>x\£.i^« 
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So in writing the Hres of men, which ii called Ric- 
;raphy, fomc authors follow the tiadt of thtir year:', 
ind place every thing in the picrife order of time when 
t occurred : others throw thfe temper and chaTiclcis 
if the perfont, their private life, their public ftations, 
ihcir perfonal occurrences, their dotncllic comlucV, 
:hcir fpeeches, their boolci or writings, thilr fickneis 
ind tleaih, into fo many diftinil chapters. 

In ch^^nolo^,'y. '"'"^ writers makes their epochas lo 
seginall with one letter; fo in the hook. called i)fK-7;>- 
lliJJerictitt the periods all begin with C; as, Crcition, ' 
Citaclyfm or deluge, Chaldean empire, Cyius, Chiiil, 
Conftantine, is*f. Some divide their accounts of lime 
according to the four great monarchies, Affyrinn, Per- 
lian, Grecian and Roman. 0:Jidrs think it krves ths 
memory heft to divide all their fubjcfta iiito the re- 
miulsablc Dumber al fevcns j f > Pijde*«!t h« written 
an IntroJuflion to "HActf. And" rhere is a. book of 
divinity Qi\\.^A ^a/ciculm Centrntrftai-Utn, hf W author 
of the fame name, written in the fame method, w.VrCiH- 
evcry controverfy has iawcn quelUons bi:longin}j to it ; 
though the order of nature fcems tt> be too much ne- 
glef^ed by a cojifinement to tiiis fcptenary number. 

Thofe writers and fpeakers, whufe chief buiiners is 
to amufe and delight, or allure, terrify, or p<;tfu3(le 
mankind, do not confine themfeives to any nalutal or- 
der, but in a cryplical or hidden method adapt every 
thin^ to their dcfigneii en.-Is. Sometimes ihcy omit 
thofe things which might injure their dehgn, or grow 
tedious to their hearers though they fcem to have a ne- 
celTary relation to the point ia hand : fomc times they 
a>Hd thofe things whicii have no ^reat reference lu the 
fubject, but arc fuited to allure oc refrclh the mind and 
the ear. They dilate fomeiimcs, and flourith long 
upon little incidents, and they (kip over, and but light- 
ly touch the drier part of tlicir theme. They place 
the firit things laft, and the lall things hrCl, with won- 
drous art, and yet fo m::'tag:; it as to conceal their ar- 
tifice, and lead tlie lenf^s and paifions of tVieir hearers 
into a pleating and powerful captivity. 

It is chiefly poefy and oraloiy that requires the prac- 
tice of this kind of arbitrary niediod: tln.y omit things 
cli^iitjal which arc not beau: i\ii\,t,'at"iv.\l««'^"''""OKR.-^ 
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Icfs circumHaTicei, and beautiful digreflions, ihey in- 
•cit time and aiflions, in oidcr to place every thing in 
the mort affcOing light, and for this end in their prac- 
tice tliey negteCl ill I logical forms } yet a good acqu^iiit- 
snce with the forms of Logic and natural method, ii 
of admirable ufe to thcife who would attain thcfe aiu 
in perfection. Hereby they will be able to r jnge ihelt 
own thoughts in fuch a method and fcheme, » to 
make a more Urge and comprchenlive furvcy uf thm 
fubjefl and defigii in ali the parts of it } and by thii 
means they will batter judge what to chufc and wbi 
to refufc; and how tu dtefs atid manage the whole 
fcene before them, fo as to attain their owa cods wtih 
greater glory iiiul fuccefs. 



CHAP. II. 
Tht Rules cfMelhsd, General and Special. 

THE general lequifites of true method in the pur- 
fuit or commumcaiion of knowledge, oiay be ail 
eomprifcd under the following heads. It mult be ( i .) 
Safe. (2.) Pi-'inandeafy. (3.) Dlftinfl. (4.) Full, 
or without defect, (5.) Shon or without fuperfluiiy. 
((i.) Proper to the fubjctl atid the dcligji. C?-) Con- 
i;ec'':ed. 

I. Rule. Among all the qualifications of a good me. 
thcd, there is none, more iicctiliiy and important than 
that it IhouJd be fafe and fecure fiom cttor ; and to 
ibis end thcfe four particuljr, or fpecial dire£tiou3 
Ihould be obfcrved. 

I. U/e great mre and circumfpem^a in loyhig the fiun- 
thtio'it efyour iliJliUf/i; or yeiir fihtmt of tboti^hls upcit 
i:-:_>' /ut/trl. I'licfc pnipofiiioiis winch are to ftand 
:,s Itsil principlcf, and un whitii the whole argument 
djp^nds, mutt be viewed on iill fiiles with the iLttuoli 
accurr-fv, left im'trror, bili]g adniitted tl.i-re, U.i.uld 
i! ;}jf,: iiklt ihrouKh tl^ whi-li fulijuct. S.-e tlicrttore 
th.it y^iir ijoniir^i definitions or dclcriptions aie as jc- 
t,iir..!c js the natuie ui ihi; thing wiil bear ; Sec tiuc 
y^-jT ^eiiur,!! divificns aikd d ill iiuut ions be juit aad 
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exafl, accofiling to the rules given in the firtl part of' 
LtOgic: Sec th^t your axioms be fuffieientiy evident^ 
fo a> \o demaiirt the afleni of ihofe that examine ;hem^ 
with due attention. See that your firft arfd more im- 
Riediaie confcquencea from thcfc principJcs he welt 
dravn ; and take the fame care of all other propolitions. 
■ rfiat have a powciful and fpTeading influence through- 
the fevrral jtarcs of your difcourfc. 

For want of this care fometimeG a laT^ treatife has' 
b«n written by a long deduction of confequenccs 
from one or two doubtful principles, which principles 
have been cff^ftuiliy refuted in a few hnes, and thus 
the w]iole ireatifc has been dellroycd at once ; fo the 
brgeft and faireft buildings fink and tumble to the 
ground, if the foundations and coriier-ltoncjof it are 
feeble and infufficient. 

2. It id a very advifeable thing that your primary- 
and fundamental propofnions be not only evident uui 
true, but they ihotild be made a little faniilijr lo ths 
mind, by dwelling upon them before you procei'd far- 
ther. By this means you will g lin fo full an acqu;iint- 
ance with them, that you may draw confequenccs from- 
thcnt with much more freedom, with grejicr variety, 
brighter evidence, and with a firmer certainty, than 
if you have but a flight and fudden' view of them. 

3. As you proceed in the connection of your argu-- 
meiits, fee that your ground be made firm in every 
(tep. See that every link of your chain' of reafdninj. 
be llrong and good : for if but one link be feeble and 
doubtful, the whole chain of arguments feels wcaknefs 
of it, and lies expofed to every obje£tor, and tlie origi- 
nal qucltion remains undetermined. 

4. Dram up all jmr propvjitiont aod amiments wilh 
fo much cautiiii, and txprift ywr ideal viilhjtich ajuft li' 

milatitn, at may preciudt or antidpatt any ebj^^wis. Yet 
remember tliis is only to be done as far as it is podi-r 
ble, without too much entangling the qoetlion, or in« 
troducing complicated ideas, and obfcuring the fenfr. 
but if fuch a cautious and limited dtefs of.ihe queltion 
thould render the ideas too much complicated, or the 
fenlcobfcure, then it is better to keep the argumeiit 
more Ample, clear and eafy to be uudcrltood, and af- 
Jib 3 




tiTwards nwntion the ohjeflions diftlnftly in their lull 
llrecigih, ami ^We a diltinct aiifwcr to them. 

II. Rule. Ltl yourmtlhod bi plain and taj'y, to thuyiiuT 
Ijtjrcrs or rcad;:ia, as well as yourfclf, may lun thio' 
it wiiliout cmbjrrAlTinciit, and may t>k.e a clear and 
coinpichenriTe view of the whole fcheme. To ihi» 
end ifae followinj; panicular diie^ions will be ufc/u/. 

1 . Btgin tiiwayi ^viilt tltnfe things vthub art beft K>ibn, 
and majl e^hut, whenbj tlit mind may havt na di^vitj 
or fiUigtu, and proiitd by regular aiid eafj Jieps to thinp 
h'},it an more dmiuU. Aiid as far as poifible let not 
ilic mulerftandin;ir> or tlie proof of any of your pob- 
tiiMis depend on ihc pofitions that follow but always on 
ikofc wtiidi go btfore. It is a matter of ttondcT ihjt 
ill f.i kiiowiii- an a^e as ihii, there Qiould be foouny^ 
pcrfoiii oflitiiif viokcice .Ijily to ihis rule, by tcitViiiif 
I'lC Latin la»>;u.(ge by a gi^ntmai written in.Lattt'., 
which metl.od iicnis to rtqiiirc a penccl knowledge 
ijf an unknown tuii^.ue, in oij^r to karn the lirlL rudi* 
iii<:iiisof it. 

2. Di Hit fff.-^ tMfJJlve hif-i in liitmiig tr Ttitching, 
aiiyfiitnu, iicr hurry ut ouce iiUo iht vii.i^ 0} ic, icii you 
bu u<o fuon iiivulvcd in feveiai new and itiai^e^ ideas 
and piopor:;i»]i$, which cannnut h^ well unde.ilood 
without a lont,'cr and clofer aiicniiiin to thole which 
go before. Suth fort of fpteth is but a waite 01 tin.c, 
and will conitrain you to tate many lU-ps- backward 
aijain, if you would arrive at a regular and cuinpicte 
knowledge of the fubjcct. 

3. Be lutfond e/ernading loo many thughts and rea~ 
/o/iiii-[r inti ontjentinct or paragraph, tfyornt the afprektrn- 
/nil i,r capacity of yoiir ifiders or hearers. There aro 

fonie perfuns of. good |jemu»i and a capacious mind,. 
who write and fpeak very oblcurely upon this Accounf; 
tbcy efTct a long train of dc[icjnlentics, before they 
ciiiii.: to a period ;. they iniapiiie tJiat they can never 
till their pa^'c wiih too much fenfe^ but they little 
think how tiny bury their own belt idejs in the crowd, 
and render [liLm in a manner invilible and ufelL-f., to 
thi greatcll p.irt of mankind. Such men may be great 
khoiars, yet tliey are but poor teachers. 

4 For tlie fame reafon, avxd too many fubdivljioni^ 
Con z'lve your [cttcms o£ tU<wi£,Ku io. CukK taanacc as 
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way finiOi your whole aigumcnt with as few inferior 

brandlings asrcafou will iulmit i and let cheni be luch 
as are obvious ind open to the underUanding that they 
may come within one fingle view of (be mind. Tliis 
will not only aflill the underltanding to receive, but it 
will aid the memoiy alfo to retain truth : whereas * 
difcouire cut out into a vail multitude of gradual fub- 
oidinauons has many inconveniences in it ; it gives pain 
to the mind and memory, in lurveying and retaining 
the fchamc of difcourfe, and expofes the unlkiUu! hear- 
ers [o mingle the fuperior and inferior particulare to- 
gether, it leads ihem into a thick wood, inltead of open 
day-light, and places them m a labyrinth inllead of x 
plain path. 

J, GJve bU diligence irt your pungeryeart to obtain a 
clt>jr ondeajj -way ''f exprejjing your concepiicns, that yoiw 
words, as I'alt as you utter them, may Itamp your ideas 
exactly on the mind of the hearer. This is a molt 
happy talent for the conveyance of truth, and an excel- 
Jent lecurity againlt millakcs and nredlcfs controverfica. 
111. Rule^ Lei your method be dijilnlit and without 
tlie perplexing mixture of things that ought to be kept 
iepar^te, and this will be eafity praftifed by four di- 
rections. 

I. Do not bring unneceflary heterogeneous * mat" 
ter ill your difcouifc on any fubjefl j that is, do not 
mingle an argument on one fubje^ with matters that 
reUie entirely to another, but jutt fo far as is neceirary 
to give a clearer knowledge of the fub}e£l in hand. 
lixainples in Logic may be borrowed from any of ths 
fcicnces to illultrate the rules : but lung interpolitions 
of natural philofophy, of the imagination and paflionSt 
of agency of fpirit united to bodies, 8cc. break tKc 
tiircad of dilcouifc, and perplex the fubje^V. 

. Lit tviry comf Heated them* or idea be divided into 



its dijlmci/inrie parts, as far as the nature of the/ubjt^t 
and your prefeat defign requires it. Though you mult 
II nccdlefs lubdivifions, yet fomething of 



this work is very neccflary \ and. it is good judgment 
alone can dicUtc how far to proceed in it, and whca 
to Hop. » 

■ Tiling* of one kinrfin caUcd BoBIOttnuiU, tJ^n tA iiSia:^^ 
kiDU we c«llea nclcro^eiMinUi 
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CompotniiJ ideas mull be reduced to a- ftinpte fom,. 
in order to UJ><lL-rllaiid them well. You may eafil; 
matter rhaC Cubject in all the parti of it by a regulu 
fuccctlbn, ?wh!ch would confound ihe undcrflandiog 
to furvcy them at once. So we come to the knowiedfe 
of a very perplexed diagram in geometry, or a Qompli- 
cated machine in mechanics, by having it parcelled our 
to m into its fcveral parts and piinciplesi uccoidinj to 
this, and the foregoing rule of method. 

3. Call *vtry idea, prop^titn and argumrnt to Us fn- 
perciaft, and keep tnch part -iflhefubjrf} in in en-n plan. 
Tut thofe things all together that belong to one pan 
or property, one conlideTation or view ot your fubje^. 
This will prevrnt ncedlefs repetitions, and keep you 
from intermixing things which are different. We mu/t 
maintain this diltiucHon of things and placet, lE «e 
would be fafe from error. It is confufion that lead i 
us into cndlefs millakes, which naturally arife from a 
variety of ideas ill-joined, fortcd, or ili-dirpofcJ. It 
isonc great ufc of method, that multitude oi thoughts 
and propolitions may be fo diltinc\ly ranged in their 
proper lituation?, that the mind hnay notbeovctwhelm- 
cd witli a Goiifufcd nttention to them all'at once, nor be 
diltrafted with. their variety, nor be tempted to unite 
things which ought to be feparated, nor disjoin things 
which fhould bt: united. 

4. In the purtimn 1^- ysur ilfceutfe inta diflinS heailt, 
take keed that \9ur partuulart ilo not inttrjm-i vfit& the 
gtrteral, mr with each ttber. Think it. is not enough 
that you make ufc of diltind. exftrcOions in each par- 
ticular, but take care that the ideas be diflind alfo. 
It is mere foolery to multiply dillindV particulars in 
treating of things, where the dilleience of your par^ 
ticulnrs lie only in names and words.. 

IV. Rule. The method of treating a fubjeft (hould 
be plenary or full, fu rhat nothing may be wanting -, 
nothingwhich isneceflary or proper IHould be omitted. 

When you are called to explain a fubjedl, do not 
pafi by, nor (kip oyer any thing in it which is very 
dilTicult or oblcure. 

When YOU enumerate the parts or. the properties of 
any fubje£t, do it ia a coiop.Lctc aod compjcfaco&ie 
Outitict, 
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When you are aflertitig or proving any truth, fee that 
every doubtful or Uifpuiablc part of the argument be 
well fupported and confirmed. 

If you are to iilullrale or argue a point of difiiculty, 
fee not too fcaniy of words, but rather become a Utile 
copious and dilFufive in your language: fet the truth 
bclure the reader in feveral lights, turn the various 
fiAii (jf it to view, in order to give a full idea and firm 
cviilence of the propofition. 

When you arc drawing up a narrative of any mat- 
ter or faft, fee thai no iniporiant circumltance be omit- 
ted. 

When you propofe the folution of any dilficulty, 
conlidcr all the various cafes wherein it can happen, 
anr! ihew how they may be folved. 

In (hott, let your enumerations, your divifions, and 
dil\ribu:ions of things be fo accurate, that no needful 
part or idea be left out. 

This fulnefs of method does not require that every 
thing lliould be faid which can be faid upon any fub- 
jefl ; tor this would make each fingle fcience etidlcfs : 
but you Ibould fay every thing which is necefi'aty to 
the dclign in view, and which nas a proper and diredl 
tendency to this end ; always proportioning the ampli- 
tudc of your matter, and the fulnefs of your difcourfe 
to your great delign, to the length of ^your time, to the 
convenience, delight and profit of your hearers. 

V. Rule. At yourmilhadmufl be full -without drficUncj, 
fo it muj btfbart, or •ivithout fuptrfluity. The fulnefs of 
adifcourfe enlarges out knowledge, and the well con- 
certed brevity faves our time. In order to obferve this 
rule, it wil be enough to point out the chief of thofi: 
fupeifluities or redundances, which fomc perfons are 
guilty of in their difcourfes, witli a due caution againft 
them. 

I. Avoid ail nttdUfs rtfetitiont of thtfnmt thing in 
afferent parti of pur difeourfe. It muli be eoiiftfled 
there arc feveral cjfes wherein a review of the fame 
foregoing propofition is needful to explain or prove 
fcver.ii of the followiiig propofiiions ; but let your me- 
tlioil be fo contrived, as far as poOible, that it may oc- 
iMiion ihe fewcft teheatfals of tiie fame ihing ■; for it 13 
not grateful to the hcatcis withoMX. w'\4k.w.\k.w*S).v^- . 
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2. Havi a tare tfteduui preltxity^ tr dra^ving cut *n 
part ^pur difcourjt H <i« unntajfary and lirefatiu Ui^ 
It i| mucK more tioiiouiable foi an inffruAoi, an 
ontoT, a pkadcT, or a preacher, that Iiis bearers fiiouU 
hy, I wu afraid he would hare dune, Uian tlut thej 
Ihould be tempted to Ihcw lignt of uneaQncrs, and long 
for tlie coticlulion. 

ficfidcst there is another inconvenience in it 1 1 
you aflvA to amp)it; on the former branches of i diC- 
courte,' you wrill often lay a iietcfTiiy upon yonrfcK of 
contradling the letter and nioft ufcl'ul parts of it, and 
perhaps prcrentyourfelf in the moll impartant pan of 
your defign. Many a preacher hai been guilty of thif 
fault in former days, tior is the piefent age witiiout 
fomc inflanccs of [hit wcaknefs. 

\. Demt niulliply expUcatinns tohtrt there it m diff- 
tttUfy or d^rinefs, or dtmgnr, of mt/taie. Be not fonft <A 
iraeing every word of your tfiemc through all thtgnat- 
niatical, the logical and mctaphyGcal charatflcrs and 
leljtions of itt nor (hew your critical learning in 
fpreading abroad the various fcnfes of a word, and the 
various origin of ihofe fenfes, the etymology of tcrnii, 
the fynonymoui and the paronymoiu or kindred names, 
£cc. where the chief point of difcourfe docs not at all 
require it. You would laugh at a pedant, who pro- 
filing to explain the Athanaiian Creed, fhould acquaint 
you, chat Aihanafius is derived from a CrecJc word 
which (igniiiei immortality, and that the lame word 
(Athanafia) fignifics alfo tlic herb Tanfie. 

There are fomc perfons fo fond of their learned dif- 
tinctions, that they will Ihew their fubtlety by dillin- 

f;ui(]iing where there is no difleTence ; and the fame 
illy affe^ation will introduce diflinftions upon every 
occurrence, and bring three orfoutncgatiTCs upon every 
fubjcc^ or difcourfe ; firll to declare what it is not, and 
then what it is : whereas fuch negatives ought never to 
be mentioned where there is no apparent dangL-r of 
miftake. How ridiculous would that wnttr be, who, 
if he were Ipcaking cf the Niccne Creed, Ihuuld declare 
neg.itivLly, i. That he did not mean the dccVine 
which the inhabitants of Nice believed, nor J- A creed 
wriiteii'liy them, but a Poiitivtiy a creed conipoiVd 
by Icveral Cliriltian biibops met together in the city of 
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Kice ? The pofitive is fufficient here, and the two ne- 
gatives are impertinent. 

4. Btnot find of pro^'ing thfilhtngs which need no preof, 
fuch as fe!f-e»ideiu propofitions and truths univerfailjr 
confefled, or fuch as arc entirely agreed to and granted 
fay our opponents. It is this v.iin atTcAation of prov- 
ing every thing that has led gcometiicians to form ufe- 
lets and intricate demonlttations to fuppori fome theo- 
icmS) which are fufficiently evident to the eye by in- 
fpedtion, or to the mind by the firll mention of ihcm ; 
and it is the fame humour that reigns fometimes in the 
fiulpit, and fpends half the fermon in proving fomc ge- 
neral truth which is never difputed or doubted, and 
thereby robs the audiiory of moreufeful entettainmrnt. 

5. As there are fome things fo evidently true, that 
they want no proof, fo there are otiiers ft) evidently 
falfe, that ihey want no refutation. It is mere trifling, 
and a walle of our precious moments, to invent and 
raife fuch objeftions as no man would ever make iit 
earneft, and that merely for the fake of anfwerirg and 
Solving them : this breaks in notoriouHy upon the due 
brevity of meihod. 

6. .ji^'old in griteral till learned /ormi, nil trappings of 
art, and certmtnies eftht fchools, ivhere there is no ntt-J cf 
ihem. It is reported concerning the late Czar of Mui- 
.covy, tiiat whenhe firit acquainted himfelf with ma- 
thematical learning, he praftifed all the rules of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation at ilic lige of a town 
in Livonia \ and by the length of thofe (ormaliiies he 
loft the opportunity of taking the tcwn. 

7. Do nH/uffer every occ^ionat and incidental thmigkt 
to carry you anay into a langparenlhejits, nndlhui tojlnicb 
cut your ^fcaiirjt, and divirt you from ike po'nt in hi.rd. 
In the purfuit of your fubjetl, if any ulcfui thought 
occur which belongs to fomc other theme, note it down 
for the fake of your memory on fome other paper, and 
liy it by in rcfcTve foi its proper place and feafon : but 
Jet it not incorporate itfeif with your preient theme, 
nor draw off your mind from your main huHnefs, 
though it flioulJ be ever fo inviting. A man, who 
walks direflly but flowly towards his journey's end, 
will arriTe thither much footier than his neighbour, 
who runs into ereij crodced tomirg whirfi he meets. 
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am! wanders afide to g:ize at every thing thai ftrikes haL 
eyes by the way, or lo gather cveiy gJUily fluwci ihatl 
grows by the fnic of ihe roail, I 

To faiii Up all ; there is an happy medium to tt 1 
obferved in our mtthoil, fo ibai tJie brevity may nn I 
xcndet the feiife obfcure, »or the argument feeble, nor 1 
our knowledge mcicly fuperficial : and on the othrr I 
hand, that the futnefs and copioufncfs of our mtii.tii I 
may not walle the time, tire the learner, or fill the mind 1 
with trifles and impcrtinencifs. 

The copious and the conttacled way of writing hiT. 
each iheir peculiar advantages. There is a proper ul'c in i 
be made of large paraphrafes, and full, particular, and 
dilTulive explications and arguments ; thefc arc firtcit 
for thofc whodeljgn to be acquainted tiioroug/i/; vnh 
every part of ihc fuhjefl. There is iilfo an ufc of 
fliortei hints, abilrafts and compendiums to inlliuct 
tliofe who feek only p. ilight and (,'encr;il ki)oM-ledf;i 
well as to r-fre(h ilic memory ol iliofe who have !..._.. 
ed liic Icience already, and gone tlirnugh a l.ir'cr 
fcheme. But il is a grofs ;;bule of tlieic v.irJous j^ 
thods of iiilliucUon, when a peiron has read a u;,- 
compend ot epitome of any iiicnfc, and he van-, 
imagines that lie underlland> the wliok leicncc. ; 
one boy m.iv bfconie a pliilofoplier by reading ov 
the mi're dry .Irfinitions and diviiions of Sclieibki's 
compendium of l-'erip.:tccifm : fo anoihcr ni,;y boalt 
th;:t he underllands AiMtomy, becaule be h.ii, Jeeii a 
ikthton ; and a third profefs bimlelf a lejtiied divine, | 
when he can repeat the apofths creed. > 

VI. Rule. Take care tlr.it your niethort be prcper to 
the Uiliject ill hand, proper lo your prelt-m (iLlign, as 
well as proper lo tlie ai^c and place wi.miii ibey dwell. 

I. Let your method be proper to the lubjccV. Ail 
Sciences mult not be learned or taught in one method. 
Morality and ibeology, iiiet^ipl-ylies, and Iciiic will nti 
be eafdy and happily reduced to a Itr ct niaiin niatical 
method ; thofe who have tried hdvc found mui.h incon- 
venience therein. 

Some things have more need to be explained tlian 
to be proved ; as axioms or iclfevident propiiiitlons i 
and indeed all the firit great principles, the tliicf ard 
molt impoitaat do^rines both of natural and revealed 
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.^jeligion ; for when the fenfe of them is dearly explain* 

TM, they appear fo evident in the light of nature or 

-.fcrlpture, that they want na other proof. There arc 

I other things that itand in need of proofs as- well as ex«- 

plication, as many mathematical theorems, and feveral 

( deep eontFoverdes in morality, and divinity. There 

i are yet other forts of fubje£ls which warn rather to be- 

f varmly impreifed apon the mind by fervent exhorta* 

tionsy and Uand more in need of this than they da 

J either of proof or explication ; £uch are the mofl ge-^ 

, aeral plain and obvious duties of piety towards God»* 

^ »nd iove tC'wards men> with a government of all our 

inclinations and pailions. Now thefe feveral fubje£ls 

;, ought to be treated in a different manner and methods 

i' Again, There afe fome fubje£^s in the fame treat ife 

which are more ufeful and neceifaTy than others, and 

ibme parts of a fubje£l which are eminently and chiefly 

defigned by a writer or fpeaker : true method will tcaciv 

us to dwell longer upon thefe themes, and to lay out 

more thoiight and language upon them v whereas the 

fc.ne art of method will teach us to cut (liort thofe 

)fhings which are u fed only to introduce our main fub- 

uccl, and to (tand as a fca&lding merely to aid the 

ftrudture of our difcourfe. It will teach us alfo to> 

content ourfelves with brief hints of thofe matters which 

are merely occafional and incidental. 

2. Your method mull be adjufted by your defign ;. 
for if you treat of the fame fubje£l with two diflcrent 
views and defigns, you will find it,. necefTary to ufe dif- 
ferent methods. Suppofc the doArinc of the facred 
Trinity were your theme, and you were to read a lec- 
ture to young, fludents on that fubje£l, or if you de- 
figned a treatife for the conviction of leanied men, 
you would purfue a very difierent method from that 
which would be proper to regulate a practical difcourle 
or a fcrmon to iniVru^ vulgar Chriftians merely in the 
pious improvement of this doctrine, and awaken them 
to their duties which arc derived thence- 

In fhort, we muil not firfl lay down certain and pre- 
cifc rules of method, and refolve to confine the matter 
we difcourfe of to that particular form and order of to- 
Bic$ i but wc muft well confidcr and ftudy the Cubjcia^ 

Cc ' 
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of oiir dircoarre tI)titoU(;hly, and take a juft; fu 
euT t>releiit d<^(Igtl, and rliere will <:ive fuificiei 
of the |t:ift!(7»br form and order in which wc 
handle It, proviiled that we are moderaiely ft 
ihc general laws of method anri ofdrr. 

Yet let it be noted here, that neither the fulije 
inittet of a difcodrf«» nor the particular delig 
can To precifely determine the method, as 4o li 
tDom for librity and variety. The very famti 
may he handled, and thK aUo with the fame 
in feveml dtScrcnt methods, among which it 
to (if which is the bell. Li writing a fyli-.m ' 
nity, for.ie beein with the fcriptarei, and thence 
all other doaFinci and dutita. Some brrin w 
'being of God aild his atuibute«, Co far aehe ikl 
by thp light of nature, and then proceed to the doi 
of revelation. Some dtftinguilh the whole (ubj 
t> the Ctedenda and A^iida, that i^, thing-s to 
lieved, and things to be'done. Some think it 
to explain the whole Cnrillian reliyiot) bv an hil 
detail of all t4>e difcoveriea w'.iich God has m 
liimklf it) his lower wotM, be;;inning at the ct 
in the firft chapter of Genefis, and fo proceedir 
ward accon.ling to the narrative of the Old am 
-.TfHaiiicm. And tJierc are others that endrai 
.uc'lude the wliolt of tellgion under thefe fuur 
\>'iz.) tlie Apolt:es Creed, ihe Lord's Prayer, t 
Conimaiidnienis, and the two aacraments ; the 
cTinnot but think this is the leaft.MCuratc of any. 
f;ime variety may be allowed in iKjtinj; other fub 
tiiis Tcry treatifc of legic is- an inllancc of it, 
method diliers very conliderably from any others 
1 haTC feen, as theydiflVr alto greatly fiom om: at 
though fewral of them arecontefled to be well w 

3. Though a jult view of our fubj^ct and uur 
may dictate proper rules of natural mttliod, yi 
mull be fome iilllc diffeicnce at leall paid !o the- t 
of the a,;c wherein wcdwcl], and to the huiuo 
genius of our teaderi or hearers, which if we 
reJL-ft ami diUain.our periormanccs will lailof 
fuccefs, even though we may have followed t 
Kukt of meUuid. I will uentiM but ihic oncinl 
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in the former century it was frequent » ith learned mci* 
' to (livitle iheir theme or fubjedt iiita a great-mil liitm!c 
of co-oniiiiitte members or p-itts, they abounikil ;ilfo in 
riie forms of Logic »nd dittindton, and indulged nu- 
merous raiiksofluboidinacion. Now though weou){ht 
not to abandon the rules of jult method and diviiloii, 
in order to comport with the modilh writers iii our age 
who have renounced them j yet it is prudent to pay fo 
much lefpc^t to the culiom of the age^ai to u[e thel'e 
forms of divifion with due moderation, and not cffccl 
to multiply them in fuch a manner, as to give an early 
snd nevdicfs difgull to the generality ol our prclent 
leaders. The fame may be laid concerning various 
other methods of conducl in the affaiii of learning, as 
well as in the affairs of life, wherein wc mult inOulgti 
a little to cultom : and yet we mull by no means fufl'cr. 
ourlclves fo far to be impofed upon and governed by it| 
as to iieglecl tliufe rules of method, whi(.h are neceflary 
for the i.iic, eafy and complete inquiry into truth, oc 
the readv and elfcciual communication of it lo others. 
VII kuie. The lall requllite of method is, that the 
parts of a dil'courf;: lliould be well conne^ed ; and 
ihcfc three fliort diretlions will fuffice for th;s purpofe. 
1. Keep your main end and defign ever in view, and 
let all the pans of your difcourfe have a tendency to- 
wards it, and as far as polSble make that tendency- ■-.- 
fible all the way : otherwife tlie readers or hearers Wilt^ 
have te.ilbn to wonder for what end this or that parti- 
cular was introduced. 

' 2. hn the mutual relation and dependence of the 
fcvetal branches of yooi difcouife be fo juft and evi- 
dent, that every part may naturally lead onward to the 
ncit, witliout any huge chafms or breaks which in- 
terrupt and deform the fcheme. The connedlion of 
truths Ihould arife and appear in their fuccefiive ranks 
ind order, as t)ie fevcral parts of a fine profpeA afcend 
jaft behind each otlier, in their natural and regular 
elevations and diitances, and invite the eye to climb, 
onward wiih conllaiu pleafure till it reach the iky. 
"Whatloever horrid beauty a precipice or a cataract 
may add to the profpecl of a country, yet fuch fori of: 
bedious aud abiugt aepcarances in a fccnc of leafgn- 
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ing are Tell biemifhc* and nat beauties. When the 
reader is pafTuig over fuch a rreatife, he often finds b 
wide vacancy, and malus an uneafy liop, and knows 
not know lo tranrport hit thoughts orer to- the next 
particular, for wane of fome clue or conneftiog idea 
to lay hold of. 

3. Acquaint yourfelf with all the proper uid decent 
forms of trandtion from one part or a difcouifc to a- 
nothcfr and pra^fe them as occaiion oSeti. Where 
- ihe ideas, propoQtions and arguments, arc happily dif^ 
pofedi and well connefled, the truth indeed is f^cure f 
but it renders ^e difcourfe much more agreeable, 
when proper and graceful exprefiion joins the parts o£ 
k together in fo entertuning arnanner, that the reade* 
knows not how to leave aC till, he hath arriTedat th« 
end. 

Thefc are the general and moll important rules of 
uue method ^ and though they belong chiefly to the 
communication of knowledge, yet an early and ihorou^ 
acquainunce with them will be of confidcrabte ufe to* 
wards the purfuic and attainment of it.. 

Thofe peiCona who have never any occafion to com- 
municate knowledge by writing or by public difcourf<;8» 
may alfo with great advantage perufc thefe rule» of me- 
thod, that they may Icam to judge with juflice and ac* 
curacy concerning the pciformanees of others. And 
beiides, a good acquaintance with mciliad, will greatly 
aflilt c«cry one in ranging, difpoling and managing; all 
human affairs. 

The particular means, or methods for a fartkcr im- 
provement of Ihe underllanding arc very various, fnch 
as, meditation, reading, conveiiingt difputing by fpcech 
or by writing, quedion and anfwer, i^c. And in each 
of thefe practices fome fpecial forms may be obfervedt 
and fpecial rules may be given to facilitate and fecurs , 
eur inquiries after truth : but this would require a tittle ' 
volume by itfelf, and a treatife of Logic his always 
beta cftcemcd fufficiently complete without it. 
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